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Wuat is the gospel of the Reformation? Among evangel- 
ical Christians this ought really to be an entirely superfluous 
question. For did not Luther himself define the gospel, times 
without number, simply as the glad tidings of Christ our Savior, 
who died for us and rose again that he might redeem from sin 
and death all who believe in hismame? And was not the gospel 
to him always identical with the promise of the remission of sins 
through the merits of Christ? It is this note of gospel-truth, 
indeed, which pervades our hymns and books of devotion. Nay, 
more than that, it is in this sense that every schoolboy is taught 
the gospel. And yet I find it necessary, to my regret, first and 
foremost to defend this conception of the gospel against a two- 
fold opposition. 

This opposition to the conception of the gospel indicated 
above is raised, not only in the name of the modern science of 
history, but also in the name of scriptural authority, interpreted 
according to the old doctrine of inspiration. It will serve my 
purpose best to begin with the first of these two classes of objec- 
tions. 
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It is claimed that the gospel of the Reformation cannot be 
adequately characterized or defined in terms which either dis- 
regard or entirely efface the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of 
that age; that the spirit of modern times finds nothing congenial 
earlier than the beginning of the eighteenth century. This point 
of time is held to be the dividing line, the boundary beyond 
which everything bears the stamp of a bygone age, not merely 
in old-fashioned and easily separable externals, but even more 
in those things which constitute its very nature and essential 
being. And thus, it is said, Luther’s conception of the gospel 
must of necessity be inseparable from his medieval notions of 
the devil’s domination and power on the earth ; inseparable from 
his views, shaped by the current mythology, of Christ’s struggle 
with the law, with death, and the devil; inseparable from his 
ideas concerning penances, vicarious suffering, and the tyranny 
of the law — ideas entirely foreign and unintelligible to us, save 
in the light of the conditions then prevailing ; inseparable, more- 
over, from the narrowness of his pre-Copernican view of history, 
which was fixed by the old doctrine of inspiration, erroneous 
exegetical traditions concerning the Old Testament, and legend- 
ary traditions concerning an everywhere uniform preaching of 
the apostles. 

In considering such objections as these the fact must, to be 
sure, be conceded that the endeavor to understand the men of 
the past as children of their own time, and to judge them in the 
light of their surroundings, the mz/ieu in which they lived, is an 
advance in modern historical investigation. For, indeed, Luther 
was not a Lutheran of the kind of those who boast that they, 
in contrast to others, still acknowledge the emtirve Luther as 
their teacher. Notwithstanding I have no sympathy whatever 
with that historical work which, though basing itself upon the 
correct method I have just referred to, fancies that in its 
pictures the colorings of place and time cannot be laid on too 
thickly, and which seems in its representations to aim above all 
things else at emphasizing the distance of time which separates 
us from the past. To be sure, this statement of my position is 
in no sense a refutation. Even if a thousand others should, like 
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myself, feel themselves repelled by this pseudo-realistic art of 
historic representation, it would still be true that feelings have 
no place in argumentation. For it belongs to the dignity of 
truth that she never allows herself to be fretted by sentimental 
considerations ; a self-sacrificing servant of her austere majesty 
will gladly suffer the martyrdom of being decried as impious or 
irreverent. But it is not only feelings and moods with which I 
am occupied. They are merely the sentimental expression of 
the resentment which I feel at the false results attained. And 
my conviction that the results are false is based upon the 
most unmistakable evidence. If history were nothing more than 
a gallery of disconnected pictures, then this pseudo-realism, even 
if not less in the wrong, would at all events be somewhat less 
open to attack. But history is more than that. To array right 
against wrong in brief terms which shall not be liable to a false 
interpretation is on this point doubtless a difficult task; but a 
comparison may serve to illustrate my meaning. Anyone who is 
at all familiar with original prints of Luther’s works or their exact 
reproductions knows that his German differs, at least in ortho- 
graphy, in about every third word from the German of today. In 
a critical and complete edition of Luther’s writings, and wher- 
ever the interests of German philology require consideration, it 
is right and proper that his language and orthography should be 
reproduced with critical accuracy. But it would be folly for a 
modern historian, writing for a larger circle and wishing to give 
his readers a sample of Luther’s masterly manipulation of the 
German language, to insert such quotations in exactly their 
original form. It would be quite impossible for the modern reader 
to recognize the characteristic elements of his style under this 
strange disguise. And the essayist who, in dealing with Luther’s 
place in the history of German literary style, should declare 
that the peculiarities of Luther’s language which are due to the 
period in which he wrote are inseparably bound up with its sty- 
listic characteristics, and who should therefore endeavor, with 
the utmost philological accuracy, to catalogue all forms and 
expressions which might seem strange to us, would simply make 
himself utterly ridiculous. A Chinaman might consider such an 
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essay a triumph of scholarly care and exactness; one who under- 
stands modern German would judge differently. For the lan- 
guage which we speak today is to such an extent the same 
language which Luther spoke that the question as to what 
constituted the characteristics of his rhetoric and of his style 
scarcely necessitates the consideration of the differences between 
the German of our day and that of the Saxon court of the six- 
teenth century. We find an analogous case when we examine 
the history of the Christian faith. None of the Christian centuries 
has so exclusively sung its own melody that certain of its notes 
cannot be said to be even today ringing in the hearts of all 
believers; and Luther’s piety is still intelligible to thousands 
and tens of thousands of evangelical Christians, not indeed ina 
few isolated notes, but in a far larger measure. He who writes 
history should not only take into account the distance of time 
which separates the centuries, but should also duly emphasize 
the bonds of unity which bind them together. In scientific 
monographs it is altogether in place to give due prominence 
to the strange background of the pictures which are being 
painted, although even then only on condition that the writer 
does not forget that the background must be worked up in 
paler colors and less sharply outlined in its details than the real 
subject of the picture. This concession does not, however, apply 
to the presentation of historical development, particularly when 
for practical purposes the writer attempts to draw a picture of 
the past for men of the present. It is true, of course, that the 
prominence given to the difference of milieu existing between 
two periods of time does not obscure their kinship for one who 
knows, not only the scenery of both stages, but also all the 
intervening scene-shifts, and who rightly estimates the signifi- 
cance of such differences. But how few periods of time are 
known to us in all their phases! How small is the number 
of modern readers who are fully equipped with knowledge 
of this kind! And how often, to retain the metaphor, does the 
lover of historically accurate scenery overestimate the value of 
such scenery! Whenever a historian emphasizes the dissimilari- 
ties of different ages in such a way that the elements which they 
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possess in common are thereby rendered less clear than their 
importance would warrant, historical caricatures, or at best dis- 
torted photographs, and not faithfully drawn pictures, are the 
result. For a reading public which does not possess a general 
knowledge of culture-history the historian must not only modern- 
ize antiquated word-forms in his citations, but also in many 
other places do the work of a translator. 

It may, indeed, be objected that the very thing which I have 
advanced as a counter-argument is open to doubt; that the con- 
tention that the Christian centuries are linked together by a con- 
siderable identity of Christian faith is a debatable proposition ; 
and that I am therefore taking for granted what I wish to prove 
when I say that Luther’s piety is, in a very large measure, still 
intelligible to the present generation. I have, indeed, actually 
encountered this objection. And on this point, I must confess, 
it is difficult to argue. If anyone should controvert the state- 
ment that Luther’s German is at the present day and in its 
essentials still capable of being understood, I could offer nothing 
to substantiate my statement other than my own experience and 
the similar experience to which others testify. And so, in the 
present case, Luther’s catechism, his hymns, entire passages 
in his sermons and writings have been directly edifying to me, 
and that before I was in a position to understand them histori- 
cally ; and that this experience of mine coincides with that of 
thousands of others is proven by Rade’s Luther, the Braun- 
schweig edition of Luther’s works for the Christian home, and 
many other evidences. If, therefore, anyone sees fit to call in 
question the fact thus attested, namely, that Luther’s piety still 
appeals to the present age, with such a one I cannot argue. But 
neither am I taking for granted what I wish to prove, for as yet I 
have not so muchas hinted at the extent to which Luther’s piety is 
today intelligible, and not until I raise this question do I come 
to that which I have to prove. This only have 1 premised as an 
incontestable fact that a considerable measure of intelligibility 
still exists, and all that I have thus far attempted to substan- 
tiate by this fact is that in discussions addressed to men of 
the present day, and aimed at practical results rather than at 
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scientific accuracy, it is the exact opposite of real historical fidelity 
to burden the conception of the gospel of the Reformation with 
all those peculiarities which attached themselves to it inthe minds 
of men of the sixteenth century. 

In defining the gospel of the Reformation, the question which 
of these peculiarities may be overlooked without detracting from 
historical accuracy in no way anticipates the answer to the 
question of my theme: in what relation the gospel thus defined 
stands to the present age. It is correct, of course, to say that 
because the definition may and must, according to what I have 
just demonstrated, disregard some details due to the conditions 
of the time, it is not altogether without prejudicating significance ; 
and for this reason I must dwell upon it a little longer. The 
task of such definition is more complicated than it may seem. If, 
as I have shown above, it is wrong to burden the conception of 
the gospel of the Reformation with all those peculiarities attach- 
ing to it in the sixteenth century, it would, on the other hand, be 
quite as unconscientious on the part of the historian to endeavor 
to determine the nature of this gospel by discarding all those 
elements that might appear to the modern man, or to any type 
of that genus, as antiquated sixteenth-century views. Again, for 
the avoidance of this second error, the above-quoted illustration 
from Luther’s German furnishes a valuable hint. How little 
would remain if, in determining the characteristics of his style, 
we should disregard everything in his language that presents a 
sixteenth-century coloring! All those elements pertaining to 
the language of the sixteenth century which are connected only 
externally, and not essentially, with the peculiarities of his 
style, these, and these only, may be regarded as irrelevant in 
determining the characteristic qualities of his style and rhetoric. 
For a single word may be highly characteristic, while the entire 
sentence structure may sometimes be irrelevant. No mechanical 
rule can be laid down for one who wishes to present to modern 
Germans the characteristic elements of Luther’s language relieved 
of the ballast of nonessential sixteenth-century idiosyncrasies. 
One who does not understand German thoroughly, and who 
is not equipped with a keen linguistic sense, is incompetent for 
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such a task. And so it is in determining the definition of the 
gospel of the Reformation. That which constituted the central 
interest in Luther’s understanding of it must be taken as the 
starting-point. Everything that stands in constant and inner con- 
nection therewith—that is, everything which regularly appears in 
connection with it, and evidently belongs to Luther’s inmost 
conception of it—is inseparable from the conception of the 
gospel of the Reformation. All things else constitute only its 
temporary garb, the Zeitgewand, and not its essence. But there 
is no mechanical rule for the elimination of these nonessen- 
tials. A historic sense must here codperate with a fine appre- 
ciation of the specific elements of evangelical piety as it exists 
today. 

Evangelium est proprie promissio remissionts et justificationis propter 
Christum, says the Apologia of the Augustana (67, 43); and none, 
I fancy, will controvert that. But it is an undeniable fact that 
in this definition, given by Melanchthon and quoted with almost 
indefinite frequency in a similar form by Luther, ‘ Christus” 
is introduced as a known quantity. 

Now arises the question, which of the representations of 
Christ’s life, of his person, and of his work shall be included in 
the conception of the gospel of the Reformation, and which shall 
not. And this question can be decided only by the test of 
constant and inner connection. On occasion and in the interest 
of vital piety Luther has brought all the religious ideas of his time 
which he took up into an inner connection with his conception 
of the gospel. It will not suffice, therefore, to base the decision 
upon the fact that there is an inner connection. Only a constant 
inner connection can be decisive. Now, the following is beyond 
all doubt, beyond all need of proof: (1) that many of Luther’s 
representations of the life, the person, and the work of Christ 
have their origin entirely in the fact that Luther accepted as 
indisputable everything that is narrated by the Holy Scripture, 
and, furthermore, that he interpreted the Scriptures according to 
the standard of medieval traditions which he had retained ; 
(2) that this valuation of the Scriptures as the verbaliter inspired 
word of God, and certainly his acceptance of erroneous medizval 
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traditions concerning Scripture interpretation, do not stand in 
any constant inner connection with his central thought. Every- 
thing, therefore, even in his christological representations, which 
originates solely in this valuation of the Scriptures, either directly 
or, inasmuch as the then prevailing interpretation of Scripture 
seemed to support many old theological traditions, indirectly, 
I regard as the temporary garb of the gospel of the Reforma- 
tion. But to this does not belong his conviction that in the 
Holy Scripture we hear the word of God addressed to man, 
and that his Holy Spirit generates faith in us through the word ; 
nor does it include his estimation of Christ’s death as the act 
performed for our salvation; nor his belief in the resurrection 
of Christ; nor yet his view of Christ as the deus revelatus. For 
in Luther these four elements stand in such constant and inner 
connection with the promissio remissionis peccatorum that each one 
of the thoughts — “ The word shall they leave unassailed,” ‘Given 
for you,” “Christ is risen,” ‘‘God revealed in Christ” — became 
for him on more than one occasion a distinguishing mark of the 
gospel. Thus Melanchthon expresses himself in his Apologia 
(279, 13): ‘ Diximus in confessione remissionem peccatorum gratis 
accipi propter Christum per fidem. Si hac non est ipsa evangelti vox, 
st non est sententia Patris eterni, quam tu qui es in sinu Patris reve- 
lasti mundo, jure plectimur. Sed tua mors testis est, tua resurrectio 
testis est, spiritus sanctus testis est, tota ecclesia tua testis est, vere hanc 
esse evangelit sententiam.” The powerful and sure testimony of 
the church to which Melanchthon here appeals extends beyond 
his time down to the present day. In defining the content of 
the gospel of the Reformation in the manner above indicated, 
I can appeal to the testimony of our hymns and books of 
devotion, in short, to everything that pertains to genuine evan- 
gelical faith, as evidenced through the entire course of the last 
three centuries and a half in the hearts and lives of thousands. 
The gospel of the Reformation is the message of God to our humanity, 
offering us justification only through faith in Jesus Christ the Savior, 
in whom the eternal God has revealed himself to the world in the life 
of a human person by whose death and resurrection he has redeemed 
us from sin and death. This definition I can advance with a clear 
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conscience, in the face of all criticism to which it may be sub- 
jected in the name of the modern science of history. 

Can I have a clear conscience toward those also who declare 
this definition to be too meager, and who, on the basis of scrip- 
tural authority interpreted according to the old doctrine of inspira- 
tion, desire to see all the details of the second article of the 
Apostles’ Creed and of its explanation by Luther incorporated into 
the conception of the gospel of the Reformation? I think so. 
But, let me postpone for the present the justification of this con- 
fidence—which, in the face of the clamor for clear dogmatic 
formulas concerning the work of Christ and divine revelation, 
I nevertheless hold—in order that I may first of all dispose 
of another matter, which has, however, three phases. In the 
name of Scripture authority the demand is made that we 
include in the conception of the gospel (a) the “born of 
the virgin Mary;” (4) the ascension as a distinct event, sepa- 
rated from the resurrection by a period of forty days— it is 
only as such that it comes into account here ; that the resurrec- 
tion is inconceivable without a subsequent ascension I concede ; 
(c) our redemption “ out of the power of the devil.’’ No doubt 
Luther included all three in the glad tidings of Christ. Is it, 
nevertheless, possible without insincerity to espouse the cause of 
the gospel of the Reformation without including in it these 
three elements? Mostassuredly. It is not only justifiable, but 
also a twofold duty, not to confuse the conception of the gospel 
with these three things. 

It is justifiable. For it is not a mere matter of chance that 
Luther, in giving the content of the gospel, very often makes no 
mention of the virgin-birth and the ascension. Witness his well- 
known words: ‘St. John’s gospel and his first epistle, St. Paul’s 
epistles, particularly to the Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, and 
the first epistle of St. Peter —these are the books which show 
you the Christ and teach you all things whatsoever that are 
needful and blessed for your knowledge, even though you should 
never see nor hear any other book or teaching.’"* Now, it would 


*“ Johannis Evangelium, und seine erste Epistel, S. Paulus Epistel, sonderlich die 
zu den Roémern, Galatern, Ephesern, und S. Peters erste Epistel, das sind die Biicher 
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be entirely erroneous, of course, if one should attempt to deduce 
from the words just quoted that Luther thereby declared the 
virgin-birth and the ascension on the fortieth day to be matters 
immaterial. In writing those words he has not in mind the fact 
that the books of Scripture which he named make no mention of 
either. Indeed, it is altogether probable that he would have 
disputed the fact, on the ground of the traditionally biased exe- 
gesis of his time. But the passages concerning the content of 
the “gospel,” in which he mentions neither virgin-birth nor 
ascension, demonstrate this fact, namely, that Luther arrived at 
a firm assertion of these things, not in the course of his thought 
about the “gospel,” but solely on the basis of Scripture author- 
ity. And, therefore, even those who are convinced of the actual- 
ity of the virgin-birth and of the ascension on the fortieth day 
must concede that these biblical narratives do not belong to the 
“gospel” in the restricted sense of the term. Otherwise we 
should have to consider the salvation of a Christian maiden 
seriously jeopardized by her failure to understand the matus ex 
virgine. 

Luther’s conceptions of the devil and his dominion present a 
somewhat different aspect. In Luther’s mind, and according to 
his perception, these ideas doubtless stand in a constant and 
close connection, even though it is not invariably expressed ; 
and, if we disregard the massive medieval form with which he 
invested them, they may claim the consensus of New Testament 
Scripture. But is the connection of these ideas with the promis- 
sio remissionis really an inner one? On the contrary, is not 
the fact that his inner experience of salvation from sin and death 
presented itself to Luther as a salvation also from the devil 
merely a coloring derived from the time —a Zeiéfarbe,a result of 
the external influence of Scripture and of church traditions? 
Even Luther, in spite of his assertion that he had seen the devil, 
was directly concerned only with sin and death, and with the 
temptation of the world and of his own flesh. And so it is today. 
die dir Christum zeigen und alles lehren das dir zu wissen not und selig ist, ob du 


schon kein ander Buch noch Lehre nimmer sehest noch horest.” (Luthers Werke, 
Erlanger Ausg., 63, 115.) 
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The question whether there is behind sin and death a personal 
power opposed to God is unessential to faith in the salvation 
from sinand death. Therefore, in speaking of the gospel at the 
present time and for practical purposes, we are justified in leav- 
ing out of consideration these conceptions, also, of the devil and 
his dominion. 

Indeed, such a reservation is here, just as in the case of the 
virgin-birth and ascension on the fortieth day, a duty—and for 
two reasons. In the first place, because no well-informed and at 
the same time honest and conscientious theologian can deny that 
he who asserts these things as indisputable facts affirms what is 
open to grave doubts. I am well aware that orthodoxy charges 
the fostering of such doubts to a certain prejudice against mira- 
cles. I have no such prejudice; indeed, I consider the existence 
of a personal power of sin as entirely credible, and have person- 
ally no object or interest whatever in believing Matt. 1:18 ff., 
Luke, chap. 2, and Acts, chap. 1, to be unhistorical. Therefore 
I am in a position to say how unjustifiable this convenient argu- 
ment is. It is no more to be justified than would be the charge 
that the position of orthodoxy is determined by intellectual lazi- 
ness or ignorance, or even by motives of church policy. Anyone 
who understands anything about historical criticism must con- 
cede that the virgin-birth and the ascension on the fortieth day 
belong to the least credible of New Testament traditions. Of 
course, it is a very easy matter to cover up all the difficulties 
which may arise in connection with the criticism of original 
sources by simply applying the old doctrine of inspiration. 
But the covering is riddled and full of holes. The old doc- 
trine of inspiration has fallen; it is not sustained by even a 
single passage of the symbols of the church, and no modernizing 
of it can obscure the obligation which devolves upon historical 
criticism in relation to the biblical narratives. For this very 
reason it becomes a duty to refrain from flatly declaring the 
scriptural representations of the devil’s dominion to be ‘“revela- 
tions.” Through prophets and apostles, even through our Lord 
himself, God has revealed his eternal truth to us in the temporal 
garb of the time in which the bearer of this revelation lived. If 
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we assert, then, that the belief in the existence of a demoniacal 
kingdom is more than a conception of the times—a conception 
unessential to salvation, which was accepted just as much as a 
matter of course in the time of Christ and of Luther as was the 
geocentric theory —if we assert this, what firm ground shall we 
have upon which to base our assertion? I readily concede that, 
in spite of these serious doubts, the demonological representa- 
tions of the Scriptures may be more than the ideas of those old 
times; I can concede, too, that the accounts of the virgin-birth 
and the ascension on the fortieth day, even though emanating 
from sources of doubtful credibility, are not necessarily unhis- 
torical; but something that may be real, that may not be unhis- 
torical, must not be set up as an integral part of the gospel, 
demanding a faith “‘so firm that for it one would die a thousand 
deaths” (Luther, Erlanger Ausgabe, 63, 125). It is a duty, 
therefore, in the first place, on account of the uncertainty which 
attaches to them, to leave these things unmentioned, or at least 
to place them in the background. 

A second consideration makes this duty still more imperative. 
For no one can deny that not a few of our contemporaries — 
whether they do so rightly or wrongly is entirely unessential in 
this connection—regard these things with a suspicion which 
would inevitably become a serious impediment in the way of 
their faith in the saving gospel of Christ, the moment these ele- 
ments were included as an inseparable part of that gospel. And 
it seems to me that the Lord who reproached the scribes because 
they laid unbearable burdens upon the shoulders of their disci- 
ples will honor the fidelity which, even for the sake of seekers 
after salvation, declares it to be a duty not to include in the gos- 
pel, as an inseparable part of it, things which are not only by 
their nature separable from it and uncertain, but which are, more- 
over, liable to become a cause of offense. 

It is with a good conscience, then, that I champion the defi- 
nition of the gospel of the Reformation which I have already 
given. 


Is this gospel of the Reformation today still she gospel? Can 
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it still serve as the banner for theologians who desire to help 
men of the present into a clear faith in God? Or has it become 
antiquated? With this I have now arrived at the real theme of 
my discussion. 

I shall deal unevasively with all difficulties. It cannot be 
denied that the limitations of Luther—arising from the condi- 
tions of his time—are evident, not only in other things which 
did not stand in a constant and intrinsic relation to the gospel as 
he understood it, but also in those which did so stand. Luther’s 
conception of the gospel itself is closely connected with a series 
of ideas which at that time were easily explained, but which are 
much more foreign to modern times—I might even say, which 
have to no small degree lost standing with men of the present 
day. But this last-mentioned fact does not in itself prove that 
the gospel is antiquated. Throughout the centuries Gods’ truth 
has become in any age that has accepted it a cunception of the 
time. That the gospel of the Reformation took on the forms of 
thought peculiar to that age does not disprove its divine char- 
acter. It may be our age that is wrong in its tendencies and 
views. But if the present age is right in its tendencies and views, 
then the gospel of the Reformation is not divine truth; and we 
shall be obliged either to plow anew, or to cast aside the plow 
and see what the soil of this world may bring forth of itself. If 
I judge the case rightly, the considerations which make the gos- 
pel of the Reformation as foreign, not to say offensive, to the 
present age as it was self-evident to the sixteenth century, are 
fourfold. The first is the dependent relationship of man to God, 
presupposed by the gospel of the Reformation, or, rather, to 
speak more accurately, by the reformers; the second, the funda- 
mental stress which it lays on the remission of sins; the third, 
the conditioning of this remission upon the death of Christ; and 
the fourth, the supernaturalistic interpretation of history by the 
reformers, especially with reference to the person of Christ. 


Turning now to a discussion of the first point, certainly the 
sixteenth century was not without men who actually lived, like 
the heathen, “ without God,” and yet that age was as certain of 
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the fact that there is a God to whom men must give an account 
as it was of death. Luther considers it self-evident ‘that every 
man should desire to conduct himself so that he may become 
pious (well pleasing to God) and may attain unto eternal bliss” 
(Erlanger Ausgabe’, 16, 251), and this supposition furnishes the 
starting-point for his gospel of the Reformation. The question 
which this gospel answers, namely, How shall I get into a right 
relation to God?, seemed to the reformers a question whose 
meaning and urgency must be plain to every man. Who can 
deny that the disposition of the present time in this respect 
differs materially from that of the sixteenth century? I have 
now in mind not only theoretical and practical atheists, although 
the number of the latter is not inconsiderable. But think, in the 
first place, for a moment of the middle classes in our cities. 
Here there are to be found thousands of men who seldom enter 
the doors of a church, perhaps never except on a great holiday. 
In their homes the last remnants of Christian family customs 
have disappeared; grace at meat, or family worship, are things 
unknown; reading matter is supplied by the daily newspaper. 
Now, it is not hostility to the church which causes all this —in 
very many cases it is not even consciously harbored doubt. 
The fact is simply this, that men thoughtlessly lose themselves 
in the secular interests of life, in the hot chase of business on 
working days, and the quest for pleasure on Sundays. Side by 
side with these things operate imperceptibly (though we can 
name the channels through which they work: our newspapers, 
the theater, the observation of other circles of society) the 
same factors which produce the corresponding disposition in the 
higher ranks of the people. Here, side by side with the all- 
engrossing material interests of life, modern culture exerts an 
enervating influence. But to think only of the natural sciences 
in this connection would again be altogether superficial. We 
have to consider the enlargement of the whole circle of vision 
which modern culture brings with it, including an undoubt- 
edly refined moral sensibility and tact. People know some- 
thing about history; they know what significance religions 
which have now disappeared once had; they know that the 
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pious Mohammedan is just as firmly convinced of the truth 
of his religion as is the Christian; that the Catholic is just 
as zealous in his Mariolatry as the faithful Protestant is in 
his belief in Christ. People see through the political cunning 
of the Catholic church, and for this very reason ascribe the 
same cunning to conservative Protestant circles; although it 
must also be admitted that this latter judgment is in many 
instances arrived at on the basis of personal experience. They 
have reason to appreciate the excellent characters of men 
who profess no religion, while even among those who con- 
sider themselves pious they find vanity, uncharitableness, intel- 
lectual narrowness, untruthfulness, selfish ambition, and the 
like. The things which they read, newspapers as well as books, 
have no Christian interest, if, indeed, they are not actually anti- 
Christian ; in the social life, belief or unbelief plays no part what- 
ever ; Christianity is regarded only as on a level with everything 
else that has ever served in the world as the religious embellish- 
ment of this life. All sense of personal dependence of thought 
and life upon God has been absolutely lost. Against all this 
it is very convenient — but equally stupid — merely to declaim, 
in the style of the preacher of repentance, out of a quiet corner 
of the parsonage. 

One must form a clear conception of how difficult it is for 
the individual to withdraw himself from these influences. Do we 
not feel them ourselves? When we consider what is so deplor- 
able in the condition of the church at the present time, the nar- 
row fanaticism of large circles in the church, the unscrupulousness 
which such circles show in the choice of their weapons, the diplo- 
macy, the political methods which play a part in matters eccle- 
siastical, the low Byzantinism which is asserting itself among 
us, together with the painful fact that much-lauded pillars of the 
church or of ecclesiastical organizations, viewed near at hand, 
have, in many cases, exhibited very plain moral defects—when 
we consider all these things, and look at them in connection with 
the part which has been played by the clergy of all times, I ask: 
Are we not ourselves sometimes seriously tempted to unbelief ? 
We are stayed by the inheritance of experience; we are brought 
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back from such distractions by our calling and our established 
ancestral customs. But if we wish to estimate how these impres- 
sions operate upon thousands of others, we must think of them 
as deprived of these restraining influences. When we travel we 
see the same hurry and bustle at the railway stations on Sunday 
as on weekdays, and observe thousands of people who seem to 
have not the remotest idea of religious needs; when we consider 
the sphere of interest of circles in society with which we come in 
less frequent contact, and their ideas of what constitutes the 
enjoyment of life; when we perceive how, under the corrupting 
influence of modern life, our good old Christian customs are being 
destroyed even in our quiet mountain valleys; when we appreci- 
ate the fact that in the gold-grabbing haste to be rich we are 
shutting our eyes to the pictures of distress down in the cellar- 
homes of the cities; when we perceive what a mighty power the 
Church of Rome still exerts upon the life of the people through- 
out large districts of our fatherland, not only in spite of, but 
largely by means of, her baseless superstition; only when we 
realize all these things can we estimate how those men think and 
feel who have hitherto been without any religious experience 
whatever, and who are tossed about on the sea of modern exist- 
ence without the guidance of tradition, of calling, or of customs, 
to direct them into the channel of a religious life. Then, truly, 
we can understand the fact that so many men of the present day 
lack all sense of relationship to God. What place has the gospel 
of the Reformation here, a gospel which presupposes such a rela- 
tionship, which seems to take it for granted that the question, 
‘‘What must I do to be saved ?’’, must move the human heart? Is 
it not antiquated? Only a superficial judgment could answer in 
the affirmative. For to the thoughts about God which precede 
the faith in the gospel Luther certainly attached little value. He 
was filled with the conviction that all faith in God that is worthy 
of the name must have its origin in the experience of the remis- 
sion of sins. The Augustana (Art. II) says of the natural man, 
z. ¢., the man who has not yet been born again through the grace 
of God, that he is sine metu dei, sine fiducia erga deum. Can the 
fact that this circumstance asserts itself even more strikingly and 
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undeniably now than it did in the sixteenth century render the 
gospel antiquated? Certainly not, provided that the gospel 
of the Reformation, though having lost in the minds of many 
of our contemporaries all possibility of connection with an exter- 
nal ecclesiastical organization, and with the fear of God’s wrath 
and eternal punishment, shall not lack other points of contact 
with the ideas of modern life. 


But this “ provided that”’ would seem to lead only to a fur- 
ther and still greater difficulty. The gospel of the Reformation 
est proprie promissio remissionis peccatorum propter Christum. The 
remission of sins is Luther’s pivotal thought. ‘There is no 
greater sin,” says he (Weimar ed., II, 717, 33), “than that one 
should not believe in the remission of sins;’’ and even in our 
childhood we have learned from the catechism that ‘‘ where there 
is forgiveness of sins, there is life and happiness.” Where the 
significance of this remission is not understood, there can be no 
understanding of the gospel of the Reformation. Does this not 
present a dark outlook for the position of the old gospel in rela- 
tion to the present? In spite of all its religious indifference, our 
age is still not without susceptible points of contact for religion : 
it is not a happy age. In moods of depression and melancholy 


a yearning after peace pervades the souls of men, and in the time 


of suffering they, more than the men of the sixteenth century, 
feel the burden of the enigma of life. On the moral side, too, 
there are points of contact to be found. But modern men do not 
understand the fundamental emphasis upon the remission of sins ; 
to them the tirades of the Roman church against the dangers of 
such remission seem more reasonable, from a moral point of view, 
than the disposition to consider unbelief in such remission as the 
worst of sins. And of the points of contact with religion which 
we find in the present age, none seems to provide a connecting 
link with the gospel of the Reformation. 

And yet the state of affairs is not so bad as it might seem. 
To be sure, we must admit that a yearning for peace and a desire 
for comfort in suffering do not lead by any direct road to evan- 
gelical faith; for the gospel knows no peace, no consolation in 
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suffering and death, where the remztssio peccatorum is not understood 
and believed. Butthis is nothing tobe deplored. Onthecontrary, 
it is a noble trait of the gospel of the Reformation which we should 
never deny, however often it may be denied by some. Genuine 
evangelical Christianity never consents to be misused as the sen- 
timentally esthetic gilding of shallow living. It offers no balm of 
consolation for pain and death, which, like the Roman Catholic mass 
for the dead, could be magically applied. Neither can modern cul- 
ture fail to acknowledge this nobility of evangelical Christianity. 
That such use of religion is even today possible to a very large 
extent in spite of all our enlightenment, and not only, I am sorry 
to say, in Catholic circles, simply shows how inconsistent, and, 
in spite of all its pride of culture, how unstable and despondent, 
the modern human heart is. But modern culture, when it thinks 
soberly and apprehends clearly its own ideals, acknowledges that 
here the gospel is in the right. So that our difficulty is reduced 
to the fact that that which I mentioned as the third connecting 
point of contact for religion with our modern tendency of 
thought, namely, the moral ideals and interests of modern cul- 
ture, seems rather to be repelled than attracted by the gospel of 
the remission of sins. But here again the appearance is decep- 
tive. To be sure, thus much is indisputable: evangelium est 
proprie promissio remissionts peccatorum. But the predicare remisstio- 
nem peccatorum is not of necessity the first thing with which the 
evangelical sermon has to begin; nor is the accipere remissionem 
peccatorum on the part of the hearers its ultimate object. The 
comprehension of the second point is of particular importance 
for our time, and is a prerequisite for a proper utilization of the 
first. Therefore I shall begin with it. 

There was a time, it is true, when the Protestant doctrine of 
justification was liable to be misinterpreted—and that, too, not 
merely by those who were hostile to it—as though it were the 
final object of God’s plan concerning us to hold us sinners free 
from the charge of our sins and to attribute to us the active 
righteousness of Christ as our own. Since the proposition that 
no one has ever been saved without good works ( Form. conc., 
591, 16) was denied; since Flacius expressed the opinion, in 
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opposition to Major, that the majority of men are converted 
only upon their death-beds, such misinterpretations were almost 
inevitable. Yet they are misinterpretations nevertheless. If we 
should endeavor to explain Luther’s fundamental thoughts in the 
light of the Scripture passages which he cited with particular fre- 
quency, which were above all others his guiding stars, this verse 
would have to occupy a very prominent place: A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. Either make the tree good and his fruit good; or 
else make the tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt (Matt. 7:17; 
12:33). ‘*Good works do not make a man good, but a good 
man does good works”—how many times Luther expressed this 
thought! We are justified, indeed, before God only through faith, 
and this faith means for us simply the renunciation of all self- 
righteousness, casting ourselves humbly upon the mercy of God, 
in which attitude of heart nothing could be more remote from us 
than to think of our faith (which was always regarded by Luther 
as a donum dei) as being man’s gualitas wherewith to satisfy God’s 
exacting justice. But this very faith constitutes one persona justia 
coram deo, and this persona justa can and must do good works. 
Such a one can do them, because faith makes the heart confiding, 
childlike, happy, new, and pure, and good works must be done out 
of a glad, childlike heart; he must, because the heart that has 
been reopened to God in faith cannot help reflecting his holy will. 
From the beginning Luther’s thoughts were determined not only 
by the desire for pardon, but also by a hungering after righteous- 
ness in the moral sense. - And it is an essential fact respecting 
his conception of the gospel that he did not separate these two 
ideas, but rather combined them into one. The gospel taught 
him both where pardon is to be found and how we may become 
qualified for truly good works. When he states in the explana- 
tion of the third article of the larger catechism (Libri symbol., 497, 
41) that the Holy Spirit sanctifies us through the forgiveness of 
sins, this statement can be rightly interpreted only when we do jus- 
tice also to the thought to which Melanchthon gives expression 
in the Apologia: ‘dona opera nonsolum requirimus, sed etiam osten- 
dimus, quomodo fieri possint”’ (ibid., 85,14). This touches the point 
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at which it is possible to establish a connection with the moral 
interests of the present age, viz., by comparing the ideals of a 
morality which has its origin and development in the Christian 
faith with modern moral ideals. There will be found to be more 
positive points of contact than negative, and the more carefully 
we avoid meaningless phraseology, that is, the more we guard 
against treating Christian and moral conceptions as fixed and 
known quantities without regard to their psychologico-ethical 
explanation, the more certainly will such a promulgation of the 
gospel appeal to the consciences of men of today. 

But someone may say that this representation of the moral, 
or, more accurately, of the ethico-religious, ideal of evangelical 
piety is, according to the judgment of the reformers, in no sense 
the preaching of the gospel, but the preaching of the law. Even 
if this were true, the objection need not be feared. For the true 
preaching of the gospel is certainly not bound to begin every- 
where and always with the predicare evangelium. True, Luther 
did so in 1517, after a certain fashion. But at a later time (Dis- 
putationen, ed. Drews, 477) he opposed Agricola with the argu- 
ment that changed times demand changed methods; that in 1517 
the whole world had been in terror over its sins, for which rea- 
son it had not been necessary to preach the law, the times need- 
ing rather the consolation of the gospel; that the self-confident 
and wicked men among whom they were now living (1538), 
these Epicureans who feared neither God nor man, these had to 
be judged ina different manner. Moreover, even from the point 
of view of the reformers, it is not an out-and-out preaching of 
the law to attempt to delineate to our hearers a morality devel- 
oped out of the remission of sins; according to Luther’s later 
views, and in a certain sense according to what he always 
regarded as right, it is, to use the terminology of the sixteenth 
century, the preaching of that combination of law and gospel 
with which it is our duty to begin. 

Where such a proclamation of the gospel gives a man an 
insight into his own moral imperfection, and the fact presses itself 
upon him that God’s holy will is behind the ideal with its claims, 
the sense of his indebtedness to God will begin to assert itself; 
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here, then, an understanding of the gospel, in the most restricted 
sense of the term, of the promissio remissionis peccatorum, becomes 
possible. The fact that this process does not take place in all 
those who recognize the moral ideal of Christianity as an ideal 
does not characterize the present more than it did the past, for 
even Luther, in the sixteenth century, declared himself unable 
to determine the causes of this state of affairs. We can readily 
understand how faith grows and where it grows: the man upon 
whom the ideal of Christian morality has really gained a hold as 
an ideal for him feels at the same time the obligation of a per- 
sonal relationship to God; he feels something of the claims of the 
divine will ; and he is then able, through the emancipating expe- 
rience of the remission of sins, to arrive ata real faith in the liv- 
ing God. We can see, furthermore, that this development fails 
to take place largely on account of the fact that men only half 
recognize these ideals. They recognize them, not as ideals for 
themselves, but only for those who still retain their faith in God. 
Sometimes such failure is due to the circumstance that men play 
with their ideals—and how prone men are to dothis! Still, we 
must admit that in many cases the primary, and in every case the 
ultimate, reason for the diversified conduct of men toward the 
ideal of Christian morality which they have recognized must 
remain hidden from us. But, as I have already said, it has never 
been otherwise. Let it suffice that even today the way to the 
faith which we have had under discussion is not barred. The 
gospel, as far as we have hitherto discussed it, is after all not less 
intelligible to men of the present than it was to men of the six- 
teenth century, not less intelligible to the European than to the 
catechumens of our missionaries. The ways by which we may 
attain to such an understanding are various ; but finally the whole 
matter resolves itself into the very simple elements of which our 
Lord treated in the parable of the prodigal son, so simply that a 
child cannot failto graspthem. Just now there is a tendency to 
exaggerate the differences of men and of times, a tendency which 
might be compared to the folly of obscuring a picture with ara- 
besque. Just as love and fidelity, after all, appeal to the hearts 
of men today in no other way than of old, so it is with guilt and 
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pardon. The gospel of the forgiveness of sins not only points us, 
even yet, to a possible way by which we may reach the right 
faith in God, but to the only possible way. I do not intend by 
any means to assert by this that there is but one form of conver- 
sion. I am well aware that no program of experience can do 
justice to the diversified life and experiences of the human heart, 
but I merely desire to protest against erroneous differentiations. 
No man can truly know God who does not know him as the Holy 
One and the Merciful. But only he can know him as such who 
understands also the meaning of guilt and pardon. This under- 
standing may, so far as the feelings are concerned, assume widely 
divergent modes of manifestation. Do not the same notes pro- 
duce quite another tone when played upon the violin than when 
struck upon a bell? Does it not make a vast difference whether 
they are played alone or with a full accompaniment? And yet 
they are, after all, the self-same notes. 


This brings me to the third point which we have to discuss. 
I have characterized as irrelevant all these differences of feeling 


which variously express men’s experience of guilt and pardon. 
But it happens sometimes at the present day that among such 
irrelevant differences is reckoned the fact that in some instances 
the experience of forgiveness is inseparably bound up with the 
belief in Christ’s death for us, while in others men think them- 
selves justified in emancipating such experience from that tra- 
ditional Christian idea. Many in their attempts to modernize 
Christianity believe themselves obliged to do so. Toaccept this 
latter view, and to judge the propter Christum as unessential 
adornment, simply implies the assertion that the gospel of the 
Reformation, in its genuine form, has become antiquated. For 
in the gospel of the Reformation, as a matter of fact, not only 
is the remissio invariably thought of as remissio propter Christum, 
but the reformers considered this propter Christum as absolutely 
indispensable, as the very core of the gospel. Accordingly a two- 
fold question presents itself for discussion: Hasit become unten- 
able to base the vemissio on the opus Christi, and can this basis 
really be dispensed with ? Men have declared these Reformation 
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ideas to be untenable, partly on the strength of what they believe 
they have ascertained in regard to primitive Christianity, and 
partly under appeal to more general religio-historical arguments. 

An adequate discussion of the objections of the first sort 
would be entirely impossible, even if it were a matter of detail 
in historical exegesis, which it is not. We have to deal here, 
not with the details of historical exegesis, but with its underlying 
premises. If, indeed, it is a justifiable principle in New Testa- 
ment biblical theology to regard the simpler thoughts, those 
thoughts more closely related to Old Testament piety, as the old- 
est, and from this starting-point to proceed to a grouping of 
sources, not only in regard to their date, but also in regard to their 
interdependence, then the alleged results are also valid, and in 
that case we may assert that the bringing of remission into causal 
connection with the death of Christ, if not as late as St. Paul, is 
at all events, as compared with that which is primitive, an illegiti- 
mate conception; that, as is claimed, this later conception has 
exerted an obscuring influence upon the transmission of the 
words of Christ, for example, concerning the “ransom for 
many” (Matt. 20: 28), and at the institution of the Lord’s supper ; 
and, moreover, that when we find, not only in the deutero- 
Pauline letters and in Hebrews, but also in 1 Peter and in the 
Johannine literature, the expression of thoughts which are cog- 
nate with the Pauline valuation of Christ’s death, we have to 
explain such thoughts as due to Pauline influence. But we must 
not forget that these alleged results of historical exegesis 
stand or fall with their premises. And I can find no valid 
argument or cogent analogy to support these premises or to 
justifiy their acceptance. And,on the other side, the arguments 
to the contrary are weighty. Paul and the celebration of the 
Lord’s supper in primitive Christian churches furnish us with 
chronologically the oldest testimony to the valuation of the death 
of Jesus in ancient Christianity. Therefore to consider their valu- 
ation of Christ’s death as illegitimate—I use the term “illegiti- 
mate,” not “secondary,” because I do not wish to exclude the idea 
of a gradual development of a right understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the Last Supper in the earliest Christian community — 
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to consider, I say, this valuation as illegitimate would, in my 
opinion, be justifiable only if we were compelled to do so. But 
wherein lies the compulsion? Is it to be found in the fact 
that the Old Testament piety of prophetic times, and even later 
than that, the Psalms, speak of forgiveness without any sacri- 
fice? Was it then znevitable that Christ and the apostles should 
confine themselves within the limits of such views? What pre- 
cludes the possibility that new experiences added a new thought 
to these old ideas? Now, if we may attach any value at all to 
what is certainly the primitive as well as the universal Christian 
estimate of Old Testament development as one preparatory to 
redemption, and if the law is later than the prophets, I fail to see 
how we could conceive of a preparation for the gratia in Christo in 
any other way than as we have it. Even without the untenable 
assumption of a fides in venturum Christum, the penitential psalms 
will permit of interpretation in the light of the saying: vetus testa- 
mentum in novo patet. And what about the gospels, with “ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” their parable of the 
prodigal son, their accounts of the assurances of pardon which 
Christ expressed without any reference to his work of atone- 
ment? For centuries they have been regarded as not in con- 
tradiction to St. Paul ; and therefore —to speak mildly—it might 
even be considered possible that their authors thought as Paul 
did concerning the death of Jesus. Even though they did thus 
agree with Paul, they would have had no opportunity, when 
transmitting the sayings of Christ, to develop a theologia crucis. 
But, does anyone ask, is not this very fact decisive enough, 
namely that, aside from Matt. 20: 28, his words at the institution 
of the Supper, and a few passages in John, the sayings of Christ 
have nothing in common with the later valuation of his death ? 
He only can think so who strikes out those few passages — few in 
number, but present nevertheless —and who forgets that the 
simple words of Jesus, “Thy sins are forgiven,” brought con- 
solation, and the parable of the prodigal son carried a positive 
teaching, to his hearers only on condition that they trusted in 
him who spoke these things. Even before his death Christ was 
to his disciples the guarantee, the security, for the forgiveness 
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of sins, the basic foundation of their faith in it. That the cruci- 
fied and risen Lord should after his resurrection be all this ina 
much higher degree to his disciples, who in the meantime had 
become more mature, can be explained readily enough on purely 
psychological grounds. And I am convinced that our sources 
not only do not forbid us to regard the remissio propter Christum 
in this sense as a universal thought of primitive Christianity, but 
they actually require it. This, then, confirms the statement that 
historical exegesis has not rendered the gospel of the Reforma- 
tion antiquated. For everyone who has learned to distinguish 
between theology and faith will concede that, as in St. Paul, so in 
the gospel of the Reformation, it is not a question of dogmatic 
interpretation of the propter Christum, but only of the propter 
Christum itself. Luther’s ideas as to the nature of the process 
of vemissio through Christ were manifold ; and, even today, when 
anyone has in real faith understood the propter Christum, accord- 
ing to his character and the degree of his culture and Scripture 
knowledge, that faith will find various intellectual forms of expres- 
sion. None of the biblical modes of expression and none of 
Luther’s forms of statement will be unintelligible to true faith, 
and the keynote of passion-hymns, 
“Nun was du Herr erduldet, ist alles meine Last,” 

will find an echo wherever faith puts its confidence only in the 
crucified Lord. But all this does not alter the fact that not 
various interpretations, but the fpropter Christum itself, is the 
essential matter. Whether this propter Christum should be inter- 
preted from the point of view of a sacrificial system, or from that 
of a theory of substitution ; whether the necessity for the death 
of Christ proceeded directly and solely from God, or whether it 
was influenced by the consideration that only by such means 
our faith could be secured against a light estimate of sin: these 
are dogmatic questions. For our faith the propter Christum is 
the only essential thing; nor do the results of historical exegesis 
hinder us from preaching this fact to the present age, with the 
same good conscience with which the reformers preached it to 
theirs. 

But do not the more general considerations which are derived 
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from the history of religion forbid such preaching? In an earn- 
est conversation about the significance of the gospel for our 
times, I once appealed to the fact that the piety of the heroes of 
faith in our church is inseparable from their faith in the Savior, 
and I was met with the reply that in the Catholic church Christian 
piety is just as inseparable from faith in the virgin Mary. Now, 
I ask, must we regard faith in the mediatorial office of Jesus 
merely as an amplification of the faith in the forgiveness of sins, 
which, according to the analogies of the history of religion, was 
certain to come about, but which is merely a crutch worthless in 
itself, and useful only for people with devotional needs; must we 
accept this view of faith simply because we find the idea of pardon 
through sacrifice and through the meritorious deeds of others to 
be present also among non-Christian peoples, and because in the 
Roman church a hollow confidence in the Virgin and the saints 
exerts a similar quieting influence? The answer may be very 
brief. The trust in the pure mater dolorosa and the trust in the 
saints are later imitations of the faith in the Savior, without any 
added content. They represent, not independent developments 
of human thought analogous to faith in the Savior, but dependent 
modifications of it. And the quieting influence which even this 
erroneous faith is able to exert—and I will not deny that it does 
sometimes exert such an influence—is easily understood when 
we consider that it retains the definitive thought of the true faith 
while effecting a substitution merely of persons—we might almost 
say, merely of names—but not of content. And as long as true 
simplicity of heart has this substitution thrust upon it, we shall 
find here and there the verification of God’s word (Isa. 65:1): 
“T am sought of them that asked not for me; I am found of 
them that sought me not: I said, Behold me, Behold me, unto 
a nation that hath not called upon my name.” Finally, the anal- 
ogies in non-Christian circles can be considered analogies only 
in regard to the most general basic ideas of belief in the mediatory 
office of Christ; they prove nothing more than that the human 
heart, burdened with guilt within, naturally yearns for some- 
thing without upon which it may rest its confidence and trust 
in forgiveness. 
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If this yearning is natural, is it also justifiable or necessary ? 
Should not our more vigorous age cast aside its crutches and 
stand alone upon the great mercy of God? We shall be able to 
answer this question when we recognize the truth that the propter 
Christum is something else than a crutch, that it is still today 
indispensable as the rock upon which our feet must be placed if 
we would not be whirled away by the waves of despondency on 
the one hand or of frivolity on the other. Our trust in the 
remission of sins involves arnoral danger. Does it not evidence 
a greater moral earnestness when a man is unable to forget the 
burden of his sins? And yet, how can he act cheerfully when, 
instead of striving after that which is before, he turns back in 
dismal thought to the place where he fell? Only the faith in the 
remissio propter Christum can lead us out of this dilemma. He 
who accepts the forgiveness of sins for Jesus’ sake may forget 
his sins and all that is behind. But he will not esteem them 
lightly, for he knows too well ‘the price Christ paid for our 
redemption.” And the more we feel this, the more will our 
grateful love increase toward Him who gave himself for us; and 
the greater this love, the greater will also be our zeal to continue 
in his footsteps. And thus our forgetting of our sins not only 
does not become a temptation to frivolity, but it does become 
indirectly an incentive to the struggle against sin. This wonder- 
ful interdependent mingling of joyous oblivion and grateful 
recollection of sin, of despair of self and courageous trust, of the 
death of the old nature and the new life of faith—this wonderful 
intermingling to which Paul Gerhardt’s lines give expression : 

An mir und meinem Leben 
Ist nichts auf dieser Erd, 


Was Christus mir gegeben, 
Das ist der Liebe wert, 


—this is the deepest and most heart-felt testimony for the truth 
of the gospel, for the imperishable significance of the propier 
Christum, which in the minds of the reformers is inseparable 
from the promtissio remissionts. 

But does our age understand this propter Christum? 1 pur- 
posely avoid narrowing the question down to any particular 
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doctrine of atonement. For, although I am positive, as I have 
already stated, that every believer will, as his faith develops, 
form a detailed conception of the process of the remission of 
sins through Christ, after all we are dealing here only with the 
fundamental principle. And wherever this is received into the 
heart, it matters not in how primitive a form, there we may 
speak of faith in the sense of the gospel of the Reformation. 
Does our age, then, comprehend this propter Christum? 1 fail to 
see any reason why the present should not comprehend it as 
readily as did the past, unless it be that the placing of Jesus in 
his extraordinary position above all other men, which undoubt- 
edly is in every respect one of the premises of the remissio prop- 
ter Christum, should prove such a hindrance. 

But it is this very hindrance which constitutes the last diffi- 
culty that obscures the understanding of the old gospel in our 
times. And this last difficulty is the most important. It could 
not have been difficult for Luther and his contemporaries to 
regard the vemissio peccatorum, for us and for all men, as condi- 
tioned upon the person and the work of Christ, and, therefore, 
to see in him the pivotal point of all time. From the days of 
their childhood the whole field of biblical story was to them a 
well-authenticated wonderland. Its central figure was the Lord, 
the eternal Son of God made man, whom angels accompanied to 
earth, whom angels waited upon as he ascended to heaven, a 
Lord over sickness, pain, and death, who revealed his glory 
in ministering to others, a Lord over death and the grave, 
even in his victorious resurrection and ascension to the right 
hand of God’s majesty. How different all this is now! The 
present, so far as it is the conscious representative of modern 
thought, will have nothing to do with happenings, either now or 
in the past, which are conditioned upon the supernatural. It 
believes that it has discovered the laws of nature which govern 
occurrences in the physical world, and posits analogous laws 
for psychic life; it recognizes no process that does not con- 
form to the laws which are immanent in our world. Accordingly, 
our modern scientific history-writing is naturalistic. Not in the 
sense, at least as a rule, that it denies the existence of a reality 
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outside of and above nature — its work furnishes it with no occa- 
sion for the expression of such dogmatic naturalism — but in the 
sense that, in its conception of the method in which this reality 
works, it is naturalistic. It has to deal only with material which 
it is able to recognize empirically (out of the rescued remains of 
the past) as having once existed, and it associates with this 
recognition of the once-existent the thinkableness of its natural 
origin. Where, then, is there room in history for the reformers’ 
conception of the Savior? It would seem as though the whole 
religious view of history, which must regard the living God as 
the sovereign Lord of nature, even historically, were here 
deprived of its basis. 

But it surely cannot be considered my task to include in this 
discussion the full consideration of the question that arises out 
of this condition of things, the question, namely, as to the right 
of the old supernaturalism. I shall enter into it only so far as 
my theme requires it. Does the difference of the times, of 
which we have been speaking, render a hearty acceptance of the 
gospel of the Reformation impossible? Does it dispel the hope 
that the gospel of the Reformation is still, for our own times, the 
gospel? I answer, No! 

This confidence of mine is founded neither on the possibility 
of reconciling the religious view of history with the naturalistic, 
nor on the hope of seeing these two views existing peaceably side 
by side on the basis of a tolerant separation, but upon the con- 
viction that to modern men also, if they but ponder the matter 
deeply enough, the necessity for a clear decision in favor of 
supernaturalism, as concerning the person of Christ, will become 
evident. 

We find the reconciliation of the religious view of history 
with the naturalistic attempted in the effort to measure the sig- 
nificance of Jesus by the help of a term not unfamiliar to histor- 
ical science, viz., the term genius. The enigma of his person, then, 
resolves itself into a special case of the inconceivability of men 
of geniusin general. This attempt at a harmonizing of antagonis- 
tic views is attended with the difficulty, in the first place, that the 
conception of genius may take on three different forms. It may, 
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in the first place, be conceived on purely naturalistic lines; for 
even an atheistic naturalism may admit that personalities of true 
genius are to our comprehension incommensurable quantities. 
In the second place, it may be brought into relation with 
thoughts of the divine, without, however, abandoning the idea of 
its natural origin. Lastly, it may take on a supernatural charac- 
ter, if we accept the view that new creations of genius owe their 
ultimate origin, not to those things which are the intellectual 
conditions of the existence of genius, but to a special divine force 
entering from without. Furthermore, each of these three phases 
is open to particular objections. I need not mention that in the 
first case even the broadest use of the term “genius” must fail to 
satisfy religious interests; the antagonistic views are not, in fact, 
harmonized in this way; we have simply charitably covered up 
the nakedness of an irreligious naturalism with a word. But in 
the second case also, that is, when attention is called expressly 
to the consideration that it is God who raises up heroes in the 
spiritual world, even then the religious element is deprived of its 
‘vital air.” To be sure, in this case the conception of genius, 
as applied to Jesus, is more than a mere expression to cover a 
bare naturalism; here we really have an attempt to harmonize 
the old thoughts and the new. For, it is claimed, the interests 
of faith cannot attach to the manner in which God enters into 
the process, whether directly or according to divinely established 
natural causes; and we have satisfied the claims of these inter- 
ests when we recognize the natural development proceeding 
under divinely instituted laws, as being ordered and sustained 
by the living God. But when this view is taken, does God then 
really remain the “living’’ God? I am confident that for some 
who hold this view he does. For I know that in the minds of 
speculative theologians this view, when associated with profound 
dogmatical considerations concerning the relation of the eternal 
God to time, of his providentia to human liberty, may exist side by 
side with a firm faith in the living God. But not all other men 
live amid the dizzy abstractions which view the course of time sub 
specie @ternitatis, We have to consider those also whose minds are 
limited to a more circumscribed, vulgar view of history, and for 
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them the theory of a natural development, divinely ordered, will 
result either in a deistic emptiness of faith, or in obscure panthe- 
istic mysticism, If this were the only possible solution of the diffi- 
culty, the gospel would have no place in modern intellectual life. 

Far better are the chances of the religious interests in the 
third case. This may be discussed simultaneously with a second 
theory for the harmonizing of these contrasts, a theory which 
virtually amounts to the same thing, although it makes use of 
more strictly theological terminology. According to this theory 
all heart-felt religion rests upon revelation, upon a comprehen- 
sion of God by man. In the heroes of religion this comprehen- 
sion has been realized in a higher measure than in those who 
merely follow the thoughts of such heroes, and corresponding 
to the gradation of religions there is also a gradation of inten- 
sity of revelation. Do these suggestions really succeed in har- 
monizing the religious view with the naturalistic? Do they give 
free course to the gospel in our modern world? If a pantheistic 
theory is taken as their background, then the interests of mod- 
ern naturalism are preserved. But in that case it is too plain to 
need proof that Christian religious experience will be stripped 
of its most essential premises. If the thought of a personal God 
is retained, then we have a real adjustment of naturalistic and 
religious interests, an adjustment which, in the sphere of phys- 
ical phenomena, concedes to naturalism its rights, and at the 
same time recognizes in the sphere of intellectual life an unde- 
niable influence of the supernatural upon natural phenomena. 
And, according to the breadth which we attribute to this influ- 
ence, we make room, if not for the genuine gospel of the Refor- 
mation, at least for a modernizing reinterpretation of it. And 
wherever in such a reinterpretation the definitive character of 
divine revelation in Christ receives its due, wherever there is in 
the heart a living faith in the remissio propter Christum and a hope 
of eternal life founded upon his conquest of death—where these 
conditions prevail in men’s hearts, far be it from me to affirm 
that the intellectual surrender of the p/us of biblical ideas which 
I have retained over and above those which they hold, is for 
them a minus in their personal Christianity. 
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But, after all, if this solution of the difficulties were the only 
possible one, we should still be unable to answer the question of 
our theme unconditionally in the negative. For a whole-hearted 
‘Christ is risen” undoubtedly belongs to the gospel of the Refor- 
mation. Moreover, it seems to me that the position of a gospel 
thus modernized is in our modern world by no means unassailable. 
Its connection with the faith, with the credere of our fathers, by 
which even the modern mind is instinctively impressed, is weak- 
ened, while receiving no scientific reinforcement to compensate 
for this weakening of its position. From the one side we shall 
hear the objection that supernaturalism in the domain of intel- 
lect is just as irrational, just as untenable, as a supernaturalism 
which sets aside the natural laws of physical existence; and 
from the other it will be objected, and | think rightly, that pro- 
scribing supernaturalism in the sphere of physical phenomena, 
while at the same time rejecting naturalism in the realm of spirit, 
is an inconsistency. May we not suppose that here, too, con- 
necting lines may be drawn from the physical sphere to that of 
spirit? But who will undertake to draw these lines and establish 
the limits to which they shall run? What do we know concern- 
ing the relation between the incorporeal and the corporeal ? 
And in this case the incorporeal, the spiritual, with whose ulti- 
mate influence upon the physical we are now dealing, is, at the 
same time, the divine! 

Neither upon this nor upon any other attempt at harmon- 
izing the religious view of history with the naturalistic do I base 
my confidence that the old gospel of the Reformation even for 
our age has not yet lost its savor. 

But neither do I base it upon the supposition that these two 
views of history could be brought to exist peaceably side by 
side, under the truce of tolerant separation, assigning to one the 
religious sphere and to the other that of science as its absolute 
domain. I think, of course, that one of these two sides, namely, 
the side of science, can and must tolerate such a coexistence of 
these views. It must do so, because the science of history can- 
not adopt the religious view of history; faith and knowledge 
are two different things. We Christians, too, have to content 
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ourselves with the empirically established, in the work of scien- 
tific history; divine agency cannot be introduced into historical 
representations as a factor in empirically established phe- 
nomena. And science can tolerate such coexistence, for even 
the most consistently naturalistic science of history may recog- 
nize its limitations in the matter of religious faith. Science can 
leave room for the existence, side by side with it, of a super- 
naturalistic, religious view of history, if, at the point where its 
own method proves insufficient, science is conscientious enough 
to admit its own inadequacy in ascertaining the facts of the past. 
On the other side, however, on the side of religion, such coex- 
istence of the two views cannot, in my estimation, pass as the final 
conclusion of wisdom. It is not altogether incorrect, of course, 
to say that for religious faith in inself it is immaterial how the 
Lord God has proven himself and still proves himself sovereign 
Lord of nature ; whether by dealings such as we are continually 
able to observe in the world, or by means that are without anal- 
ogy. And it is conceivable that in a religious estimate of the 
person of the historic Christ a mind accustomed to abstractions 
might succeed in refraining altogether from reflections as to the 
natural explicability or inexplicability of that historic figure. 
Nevertheless, a twofold consideration renders it impossible for 
the religious view of history to ignore the dilemma between 
naturalism and supernaturalism. In the first place we have the 
universal desire for a unified theory of existence. To be sure, 
those of us who are accustomed to abstract speculations may 
allow the naturalistic view of history to follow its own course 
parallel to the religious method of interpretation, without thereby 
endangering the unity of our theory of life. For the essential 
question for us in regard to history is how much of the past is 
scientifically knowable. But for the layman history has a differ- 
ent significance. No matter what degree of knowledge may 
determine his judgment, for him history includes everything that 
he accepts as having actually taken place. This view of history 
is either dogmatically naturalistic or supernaturalistic. Even for 
this reason alone it is impossible for theology to tolerate the 
coexistence of the religious and the naturalistic views with regard 
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to the historic figure of Jesus. Theology must recognize the 
fact that, because the religious view of history must become for 
each individual the frame, as it were, for a unified conception of 
history, it must also arrive at a decision between naturalism and 
supernaturalism. Corresponding to an obligatory reserve on 
the part of naturalistic research in regard to the things which 
its methods are unable to measure up, we have, on the side of 
the religious interpretation of history, a justifiable reaching over 
into the work of ascertaining the facts of the past. The second 
element in the twofold consideration which I have mentioned 
is this: even if an abstract method of thought should succeed 
in refraining from reflections as to the explicability or inexplica- 
bility of the historical figure of Jesus, as applied to the gospel 
of the risen Lord such restraint becomes impossible. Here our 
decision for or against a fact premised by the gospel becomes 
absolutely inseparable from our decision between naturalism and 
supernaturalism. And it seems to me that this stumbling-stone 
for modern men has been put in the way zon sine numine; for 
even the simplest mind can see that the Christian faith deals 
with things that are above and beyond the nature which limits 
us. If this faith is to make us “ wholly free men,” as Luther 
puts it, then it must also give us the guarantee that we shall be 
free from the natural law of death, and from all the other laws 
of this perishable world which now enslave us. If we accept 
this without the belief in Christ’s bodily resurrection, we are 
simply thrusting the question of God’s power over nature farther 
back, remanding it to a sphere in which it is even more impossi- 
ble for us to grasp the conceptions of things than when dealing 
with the bodily resurrection. And to abandon entirely all recog- 
nition of God’s power over nature and its laws is something 
which a true faith in the living God will never be able to do. 

I am thus brought to the positive assertion that we are 
justified in hoping that men of the present will see the necessity 
of a clear decision for supernaturalism as regards the person of 
Jesus. This hope is justifiable for several reasons: by the 
reports which we possess concerning his deeds and experiences, 
particularly of his resurrection ; by the fact that the belief in 
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Christ has, since the days of the apostles, evidenced its supra- 
mundane power in many thousands of men; and, lastly, by reason 
of what is known to us of the self-consciousness of Jesus. As 
respects the first point, I will not repeat here what I have said in 
another place* concerning the narratives of the resurrection. As 
respects the second, the testimony of the past to the influence 
exerted by the belief in Christ can only appeal to our feelings. 
I shall, therefore, limit myself to a consideration of the third 
argument, which is, moreover, the weightiest. The naturalistic 
view of history knows only men whose personality has its origin 
in a codperation of natural talent with experience, talent which 
owes its origin to entirely natural laws, and experience which is 
also naturally conditioned. But these two elements so con- 
ditioned impose a temporal limitation upon the significance of 
any such personality. A naturalistic theory of history of neces- 
sity interprets everything as only relatively significant. That 
Jesus attributed to himself a significance for humanity exceeding 
these limits is proven by his assumption of the title of Messiah, 
and by a large number of the sayings of Christ which have been 
handed down to us; Matt. 5: 22, 26, 28; 10: 24, 37, 40; II: 
20 ff., 27; 12:30; 13: 16f.; 16:17; 18:11; 20: 28; 25: 35 ff.; 
26:28; cf. Jer. 31:31 ff.; 26:64; Luke 9g: 26, 55 f.; 11: 22; 
12:49; John passim, cannot possibly be all of them later fic- 
tions. Consequently we must conclude, either that Jesus was a 
self-deluded fanatic, or that he is more than a link in the chain 
of naturally conditioned human history. This is the dilemma 
with which we find ourselves confronted in regard to the per- 
son of Jesus; we must choose between a relativism which gives 
him the lie, and a clear decision for supernaturalism. And so, 
if we only delineate Jesus with absolute fidelity, or, to use the 
words of St. Paul to the Galatians (3:1), if we “evidently set 
forth Christ’’ before the eyes of our contemporaries, I am con- 
fident that modern men, too, will be convinced of the impossi- 
bility of estimating the person of Jesus on a naturalistic basis. 
But if at that point in the history of this little earth of ours the 


2 Die Auferstehungsberichte und thr Wert. Uefte zur Christlichen Welt, No. 33. 
Freiburg, Leipzig, und Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. 
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Almighty interposed supernaturally in the development of 
humanity, who shall say that his influence is limited to the 
sphere of the psychical! A divine interposition in the course of 
human development which is not circumscribed by the chain of 
natural causes so far transcends all natural experience that, 
wherever we have to suppose such interposition, all the argu- 
ments of reason based only on natural experience are inadequate. 
I need not enter into the details of the supernaturalistic estimate 
of the person of Jesus. For if the mind has been brought to 
decide clearly in favor of supernaturalism in regard to the 
person of Christ, faith will not hesitate to acknowledge Christ’s 
human life to be a definitive divine revelation. And I think I 
may take it for granted that this valuation of the person of 
Christ is unassailable by any theologian in the name of the 
science of historical exegesis. On the other hand, I should be 
little concerned if such valuation should be characterized as 
insufficient. In defining the old gospel in my introduction, I 
intentionally avoided all “ cut and dried”’ christological formulas. 
For wherever the truth prevails that in the human personality 
and life of Jesus the eternal God himself has revealed himself 
to the world, there the gospel can be understood, and wherever 
this divine self-revelation is accepted in faith in the remissio 
peccatorum propter Christum, there the gospel is understood, and 
there the words of the Apologia apply: ‘“‘ guaerere apud Christum 
remissionem peccatorum est summus cultus Christi; nihil possumus 
majus tribuere Christo” (88, 33). Our own age is peculiarly able 
to incite us in reference to this matter to think great thoughts 
on great subjects. In the past, when the supernaturalistic 
theory of existence was a matter of course, dogmatic traditional 
formulas were necessary in order to establish the significance of 
the person of Jesus as above that of a prophet; they are still 
necessary in our day because, fortunately, modern methods of 
thoughts have not yet entirely driven out the naive supernatural- 
istic view of history among the people ; they are necessary, also, 
in order to prevent any pantheistic reinterpretation of God’s 
revelation in Christ. But really modern thought will perceive 
that the Rubicon has been crossed when a self-revelation of 
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God in the person of Jesus without any naturalistic qualifications 
is acknowledged. All further christological formulas are, so 
far as truly modern thought is concerned, not a whit more 
irrational than such an acknowledgment, and. only from the 
person of Christ as a starting-point will modern thought arrive 
at a supernaturalistic interpretation of the prophets and of all 
history. Therefore my theme does not call for a more detailed 
discussion of the question as to how far the old christological 
formulas may still be maintained. 


But I have one more objection to meet. On January 9g, 
1771, Lessing wrote to Mendelssohn (Hempel, 20, I, 400) 
expressing a fear that, in casting aside certain prejudices, he 
(Lessing) had cast aside a little too much, and some things 
which he would have to accept again; but that hitherto he had 
been prevented from reaccepting them by a fear that he might 
find himself ‘ gradually dragging all the old rubbish into the 
house again.” Similar thoughts occupy the minds of many 
modern men, and of not a few modern theologians. If I accept 
supernaturalism in one point, so they say, then I shall have to 
go back toa recognition of the whole supernaturalistic theory, 
with all its incredible miraculous stories which in the Scripture 
are set forth as facts, and this my conscience will not allow me 
to do. This objection has little to justify it, although it is 
unfortunately true that many are doing the very thing — to use 
the language of Lessing, ‘“‘dragging the old rubbish into the 
house again’’—to which those who raise this objection object. 
Thus arises very often what is termed modern orthodoxy, 
reminding one of that which Lessing says a little later in 
the passage already quoted : ‘“‘ For many minds the final goal of 
thought is the point at which they have become weary of 
thought.” We should not become weary of thinking at this 
point. We can accept a phenomenon as supernatural only when 
we have cogent reasons for so doing. Thus one may experience 
the “power of the resurrection of Christ” (Phil. 3:10). 
No such inner corroboration is possible for any of the other 
miracles narrated of Jesus. To be sure, he who follows a truly 
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supernaturalistic method of thought may say: Faith will credit the 
Lord with such power. But a single miracle, as such, can never 
become the object of a faith for which one would “ die a thousand 
deaths,” even when no doubts exist as to the credibility of the 
story. And when the existence of such doubts cannot be 
denied, a man is not an infidel because he considers the report 
unhistorical. The present age cannot go back to the standpoint 
of atime in which historical criticism was unknown. It must 
not return to that standpoint, because the scientific conscience 
will not allow it to do so. It need not return to it, because faith 
is founded only upon the gospel. Indeed, the liberty which is 
born of faith must protest against seeing that faith bound to 
historical, or even biblical, traditions which are unessential to 
salvation. 


Orthodoxy may perhaps urge in reply to this that criticism 
could be more easily tolerated if it were always accompanied 
by true belief; but that unbelieving criticism—and who will 
deny that such exists?—must be repressed with might and 
main; that he who loves the gospel must associate himself 


for this purpose with all who are like-minded. But this is not 
the spirit of the gospel. The gospel contains within itself its 
own verification and defense, says Zwingli in his Theses of 
1523; it needs not the protection of man. Luther’s desire was 
to fight solo verbo. And so it should be today. But the ques- 
tion is, after all, a profitless one, for not even the pope succeeds 
in suppressing unbelieving criticism outside of his church. The 
only pertinent question is to what extent we may invite the 
spiritual codperation of those who seem to be affected by 
unbelieving criticism. But even in regard to this important 
question the gospel of the Reformation does not leave us 
unadvised. Faith in the gospel cannot be measured by formu- 
lated statements ; it is altogether a matter of our inmost being. 
Where is the dividing line between nascent belief and unbelief, 
between unbelief and a belief that is handicapped by prejudice 
of position and idiosyncrasy of character? And again: it is the 
word of God which works in the heart, and not the belief of the 
preacher. Therefore the evangelical churches should accept the 
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cooperation of everyone who, in the measure of his knowledge 
and discernment, is willing to help in making way in our modern 
world for the gospel of Jesus Christ. I will not deny that such 
toleration has its limits ; but these I have already indicated. And 
yet I wish to state distinctly that in my estimation we cannot 
possibly leave it in every case to the conscience of the individual 
to decide whether he is still serving the best interests of the 
gospel. As respects the ordinary work of the professors in our 
institutions of learning, such liberty seems to me justifiable and 
right. For we must avoid even the appearance of implying that 
the gospel needs any human safeguards against science. More- 
over, all reprisals are ineffective; what would it avail us if we 
should request a professor to enter another faculty, or to resign ? 
We cannot thereby silence his pen. David Friedrich Strauss did 
not become less influential by reason of the fact that he was pre- 
vented from entering on the professorship to which he had been 
elected at Ziirich, but only more embittered. But in regard to 
the clergy and other like servants of the church, church govern- 
ments are in duty bound—and in regard to the question of reli- 
gious codperation all individuals are likewise bound—to draw 
the line in accordance with their own judgment of the limits 
within which profitable codperation is possible. 

Where shall this line be drawn? The question is a much 
simpler one in America than in the established churches of 
the Old World. -In America every denomination thinks it 
necessary to preserve its distinctive peculiarities, and expulsion 
from one denomination does not prevent the expelled member 
from uniting with another that is more congenial to him. But even 
in America there are already denominations situated similarly to 
our own, and for all American denominations this same problem 
presents itself as soon as the question of an interdenominational’ 
association is raised. Where, then, shall that line be drawn? 
In my opinion there is only one answer befitting the churches of 
the Reformation: it should be drawn at a point where a positive 
attachment to the gospel of the Reformation no longer exists, 
where its path is being obstructed instead of being made smooth. 
This line is a broad one, very broad ; and yet it is narrow enough. 
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For what more does our own age need than the gospel? 
Among us in the Old World the question as to the limits of 
liberty of instruction, and among English-speaking people the 
question of Christian union, are being widely discussed. But 
that the gospel of the Reformation a/one can and must be the 
basis of all spiritual codperation, the basis of all Christian union, 
this thesis has been championed in its full breadth only by 
individuals here and there. Zealous attachment to the gospel 
of the Reformation has, as a rule, been bound up with a lot of 
untenable ideas concerning the restoration of primitive Luther- 
anism, or at least with a ballast of dogmatic traditions; and, 
on the other hand, the attempt to compromise with “modern 
thought” has too often entailed an enfeebling of religious 
energy. An honest, whole-souled, out-and-out fight for the 
gospel of the Reformation, and an equally determined fight 
against all obsolete tradition and dogma, this standard, I believe, 
would carry success with it in the modern world, such as no other 
watchword, whether traditionalistic or liberal, could hope for. 
And even though the victory of this banner were reserved for 
future generations, yet it will exalt, even now, every individual 
who rallies around it. Under this flag we need not ask to have 
the security of our position guaranteed by the state or its favor, 
or by partisan journals and conferences, or yet by the applause 
of irreligious science, or by the approval of ‘enlightened ”’ 
periodicals and sa/ons: here we stand upon a foundation laid by 
a higher hand, free on every side, and secure for time and for 
eternity. 





PERSONALITY FROM THE MONISTIC POINT OF 
VIEW. 
By GEORGE F, GENUNG, 
Richmond, Va. 

THE monistic idea, when once it enters the mind, is so great 
and so pervading that by its light the whole universe is trans- 
formed. This mighty frame of objective existence, which in 
our unspeculative or materialistic realism we have thought of 
simply as Thing, becomes at once a great Subject of which we 
form a part, and from which we feel ourselves scarcely separated 
by the primary distinction of me and not-me. At first our 
whole thinking seems to be reduced to a state of flux, hopefully 
or tremblingly awaiting the crystallization of restatement. For 
does not the monistic thesis mean that God is the one central 
Reality ; that his mind pervades the whole universe from smallest 
atom to highest product of human genius; that the Infinite is 
not dualistically set over against, and wearisomely toiling with, 
a dead load of matter that retards his free movement, nor 
eternally mocked by the sin of a puny race of created spirits 
who defy his will; but that somehow all these are but manifold 
expressions of the nature of one Being who is perpetually creating 
the world and its history by the eternal movement of his spirit ? 
With such a mighty reconception of the real essence of all 
being it almost seems as if our whole mental life must for the 
time being revert anew to a state of query. If all nature and 
humanity is an expression of God, then how is one form of 
knowledge or worship, which all comes inevitably to him, higher 
or lower than another? or how is religion any more vitally a 
having to do with God than the healthy performance of animal 
functions, since these are but the creative Will forming and sus- 
taining us? ‘If every event be wholly due to him, how can we 
say that any single event, such as a miracle, or any tendency of 
events, such as ‘making for righteousness,’ is specially his? 
What room for difference or distinction is there within the 
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circuit of his universal power?”’* What shall we do with those 
salutary conceptions of the universe which depended on our 
thought of the Artificer as outside of its plastic substance, or 
with those ideas of sin and redemption, historically so practical 
as working principles, which can rise only from the hypothesis 
of a dualistically judging Mind and forgiving Will? These and 
similar questions are constantly coursing through our thoughts 
as the immanence of God becomes magnified to greater pro- 
portions in our contemplation of the universe. 

A natural dread which obtrudes itself upon the mind of the 
one who finds himself carried into the current of monistic 
thought is the dread of pantheism. This dread arises from the 
perception of those dangers lurking in pantheistic systems which 
threaten our conception of personality. Monism insists that its 
infinite Energy of which all things are but the expression is a 
person, or at least includes in itself all essential personal powers. 
Whether consciousness, which marks that stage of the cosmical 
process attained in psychical life, is the summit and crown of 
personality, or only the attribute of an intermediate and finite 
grade, like light which is caused by ether waves only while 
vibrating at a certain intermediate rate, may be a further ques- 
tion. The first fact, at least, with which monism must reckon is the 
fact of personality in God and man. How it defines and interprets 
personality is the prime consideration in any estimation of its 
adequacy as a theory attempting to account for the phenomena 
of the universe. The conception of personality, as the one 
most likely to be obscured by the monistic view, is the concep- 
tion that most urgently calls for readjustment and definition. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that, in the attempt 
at such readjustment within the limits of a paper like the pres- 
ent, it is possible only to indicate a few of the landing places 
for thought, and so not improbably to start a great many more 
questions than there is the opportunity to settle. It is hoped 
that the writer’s aim will be accepted as one of outlining and 
suggestion, rather than of the impregnable and final establishing, 
at this stage, of his views. 


*BALFourR, Foundations of Belief. 
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I. 


First of all, let us consider what possible personality we can 
predicate of God; and especially whether that personality is 
like the psychical life which we find in man, or higher than it, 
and yet including it, as the infinite includes the finite. 

We form our conception of personality from what we find in 
humanity. This is the highest personality that we comprehend, 
and in predicating personality of God we reason up from our 
own natures to his. For this we find a theological sanction in 
the ancient formula that God created man in his own image, and 
after his likeness; from which we infer that all that is in the 
original or substance we may find in the image or shadow. The 
soundness of this method of reasoning remains to be considered. 
We find this personality to be composed of self-consciousness 
and self-determination. Of these two elements the psychical 
life seems to be built upon self-consciousness as the central 
one. By its consciousness that life is unified; the sensations of 
the organism and the thoughts of the mind coalesce into a soul 
only as consciousness arises and proclaims all these operations to 
be the manifestations of one being. Even our self-determination 
or volition we know to be will, rather than reflex organic function, 
only as we are conscious of a purpose preceding and determining 
it. Thus the very center and unity of our psychic life is self- 
consciousness. 

But even in ourselves we apprehend and feel impelled to 
something higher than the mere psychical life. Our conscience 
and our religious intuition recognize a distinction between soul 
and spirit, even though our understanding may not separate 
them one from the other. While the soul accepts the respon- 
sibility that comes of being distinctly spiritual in its nature, 
spirit is nevertheless something transcending soul—something 
of higher reach or larger aspect, if not a separate entity ina 
tripartite being. Is spirit simply that side of the soul which 
faces toward, and receives influences from, above, as the body 
with its senses is the side or organ of the soul which communi- 
cates with the world? Such a definition may seem satisfactory 
when we are looking only at the spiritual side of our own nature, 
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but it is hardly a definition that will cover all spirit, the infinite 
with the finite. 

When we study our will more deeply we find that it is more 
than the mere faculty of conscious volitions, and that there is a 
movement of our being over all which is freer, more expressive 
of our character, than the temporary choices into which we may 
be beguiled by our feelings or misled by an imperfect understand- 
ing, which, as an indication of our real self, is to the chance 
volitions of the moment as the main current of a river is to the 
ripples and eddies along its banks. This higher movement of 
our being we call our spirit. In speaking of spirit as a phase of 
the personal manifestation we do not often separate the thought 
of it from that of psychic life as its center and substance. But 
as a social? force or a certain emanation from the general con- 
dition of a period, spirit is often spoken of in popular language 
in a sense whose connotation of personality is doubtful. We 
speak of the spirit of an age, the spirit of a community, the 
spirit or animus of a movement, the spirit of this world, or the 
Zeitgeist; and of such forms of specific influence we often hear 
used the expression ‘impersonal spirit,’ because these forces 
are diffused and we find no center for their self-consciousness. 
But is not impersonal spirit a contradiction in terms? Is spirit 
below personality because it has an exactly representative center 
in no one finite soul? Such diffused spirit is really above per- 
sonality, in that it sways personality and carries it along with it; 
it really commands and characterizes the age in which it appears. 
“Among the energies of the world it appears weak, but it is in 
reality supreme. Slowly but surely everything gives way before 
it. What is it? All we know is that it is the radiated spiritual 
life.”’3 It seems to us weak only when in thought we try to separate 
it from its forms of manifestation, and view it in its rarified inner 
essence. When we remember that spirit does not fly around in 
the air, but that it is immanent and organific in humanity, we are 
in a better position to recognize its strength. But here at least 
we come to something in personality which we cannot formulate 

2See Dr. COYLE, Zhe Spirit in Literature and Life, Boston, 1896. 

3JOHN H. DENISON, Christ’s [dea of the Supernatural, Boston, 1895. 
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in terms of soul; and it all shows that there is something beyond 
psychical life which we must take into the account as we reason 
from ourselves up to God. 

It is interesting to observe the Scripture differentiation of 
psychic and pneumatic, or soul and spirit life, though we can 
take the time for no exhaustive examination of passages. With- 
out pressing to a rigid trichotomic interpretation such passages 
as that in Thessalonians where Paul prays that God may keep 
his readers’ spirit and soul and body, but conceding that this 
may be a rhetorical pleonasm for the whole man, and no attempt 
at exactness of terminology, we may nevertheless everywhere 
see that Paul recognizes some distinction between psyche and 
pneuma, and between psychic and pneumatic life. His order 
of spiritual development is, first that which is psychic, then that 
which is pneumatic. The summing up of functions and ends for 
the psyche is that it is aoa, or living —the first Adam was made 
a living soul — while the spirit is characteristically Cwomo.odv, or 
life-giving —the last man was made a life-giving spirit. There 
is a radical contrast between the psychical, or soul-man, and the 
pneumatic, or spirit-man. The psychical man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
and he is not able to know them because they are pneumatically 
or spiritually discerned; but he that is pneumatic discerneth all 
things, and he himself is discerned by no one. Paul even speaks 
of a psychical or soul-body as the one in which our humanity is 
sown, and of a pneumatie or spirit-body as the one in which 
it is raised and inherits eternal life ; while nevertheless, as to the 
separation of psyche and pneuma, the writer to the Hebrews 
implies that there is so intimate a blending that the living Word 
of God exemplifies most strikingly its power in being able to 
effect that separation. 

To summarize the passages in which the term spirit is intro- 
duced antithetically, we may say that spirit is spoken of in the 
Bible in contrast with various entities; but it is always as the 
freer and more spontaneous term of the comparison— indica- 
ting that which is less rigidly bound by form or by necessity. In 
legal and scriptural interpretation it is contrasted with ypauua, 
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or the letter, where the very point of the comparison is that the 
letter is fixed, confining, and narrowing, unadaptable to the 
various exigencies to which moral law must be applied. In 
ethical theory, especially in John’s terminology, spirit is con- 
trasted with odp&, or flesh, where the latter is the egoistic, or 
individualized, often, though not always, sinfully selfish prin- 
ciple. In one instance (1 Cor. 14:15) it is even placed over 
against the vots, or mind, where the latter is evidently that faculty 
or inward operation which labors more for intelligibility and effect, 
or is perhaps more subject to modifications by human science 
and convention—in either case is more bound by circumstances 
or demands. As contrasted with the o@ya, or dody, spirit refers 
to all the higher part of man which is above the natural law of 
growth and death, and the term is often thus used synonymously 
with soul. Spirit being thus common with soul in constituting 
the freer part of man, we should expect that when this essen- 
tially free entity goes farther, and even splits itself off or con- 
trasts itself with the wvy7, or soul, it should still be the freer 
term of the comparison, and should point to a determination or 
limitation in our psychic personality to which spirit is not sub- 
ject. 

And, indeed, when we come to form for ourselves a concep- 
tion of the nature of spirit in its distinction from everything 
else —even soul, which in some connections of thought is iden- 
tified with it—we shall hold our thought to this one fact of free- 
dom as the center of the distinction. We seek a clear conception 
of a thing by comparison or contrast with something else; but 
when we place pure spirit in antithesis with anything that may 
be compared with it, we only discover this in each case, that 
spirit is freer, Its freedom differentiates it. In fact, spirit is 
essentially freedom. ‘It is a result of speculative philosophy,” 
says Hegel, ‘‘ that freedom is the sole truth of spirit.’ And by 
freedom we mean self-movement, or activity. Spirit is active, 
not passive; it cannot be acted upon. Whatever there is in our 
personality which is capable of entering into passive relations 
belongs to our psychic, as distinguished from our pneumatic, life. 
Spirit in its purity we cannot bring into passive relations even 
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to the extent of making it the object of knowledge. No one 
knows spirit ontologically ; we put ourselves into relation with 
pure spirit only dynamically, that is, by experiencing its power 
or being swept along by its movement. ‘ For who among men 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man which 
is in him? even so the things of God none knoweth save the 
Spirit of God.” Spirit-knowledge is subjective ; and a spirit 
only knows its like by those sympathetic vibrations, as it were, 
like those of consonant strings, by which the like spirits share 
in a common movement, and each in its act of knowledge knows 
itself. Pure spirit never places itself over against us as a not- 
me, no matter to what degree we may be possessed by it. The 
believer is never so unified, and never so truly and strongly him- 
self, as when he is most filled with the Spirit of God. We know 
that spirit subjectively, namely, as the highest will and deepest 
tendency of ourselves, never separating it from our own con- 
sciousness, and indeed never bringing it before consciousness for 
contemplation at all. So in mentioning the disciples’ relation 
to spirit above themselves, Jesus does not speak of apprehending 
a spirit, or of getting acquainted with a spirit; but he uses the 
remarkable form, to be of a spirit, that is, to share its movement ; 
and he tells the disciples on one occasion that in their superficial 
eagerness they do not know what manner of spirit they are of — 
their spirit is not mirrored in their consciousness. 

In our human personality we found the two elements to be 
self-consciousness and self-determination. We found the first 
of these to be the center of the soul or psychic life. The soul 
is unified by its consciousness, and it is this which separates all 
existence as non-ego from its own self or ego. But as to the 
pneuma or spirit, may we not say that its center is the self- 
determination or will? It is will which unifies the spirit of 
man. Spirit is defined only in terms of will, and not in terms 
of consciousness, or ontologically. Even the spirit of a man is 
never studied as an object, but only subjectively, that is, by 
being of it; or else dynamically, that is, by feeling its embodied 
effects. We never know a spirit outside of us by what it zs, but 
only by what it does. For us it exists simply as movement or 
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tendency, and nothing else. We know a man’s spirit by kin- 
ship, sympathy, like tendency, if we are of a like spirit; if we 
are not, we can only apprehend it by its utterances, which may 
or may not be a perfect expression of that spirit, and through 
which, therefore, we may often do injustice to it by our criti- 
cism. The pneumatic or spiritual life of man has as a center of 
unity, and that center not a point, but a direction or motion, his 
will or inner movement. 

The higher side of our personality, therefore, seems to be that 
which is centered in our will, or freest and most characteristic 
tendency, rather than in our consciousness. In most general 
terms it is our direction. It is all one thing or all another. It is 
not, like the soul, a congeries of conflicting wishes and propen- 
sities over which angels watch in solicitude to see which shall 
have the ascendency. Nor does the higher spirit, like soul, 
present a lower nature and then a better nature which may stand 
as a pou sto from which higher influences may operate to save 
the rest. God does not transform a spirit. He simply replaces 
it by another spirit. The evil spirits are, therefore, never repre- 
sented as redeemable ; and in Christ’s argument it is treated as 
incredible that the prince of demons should have a complex 
nature enabling him for any purpose to do the work of God. 
The higher side of our personality is the central will, the deepest 
and dominant force of our being, which cannot act in two direc- 
tions at the same time, and which, if evil, can minister to our 
redemption only by being replaced by an opposite spirit, which 
operation is scripturally called our being born anew of the Spirit 
of God. 

Now, in finding such higher personality as we can predicate of 
God, we are led to think of this higher than psychical life as in 
the direction of, and throwing light upon, the divine. In other 
words, the divine personality is not a magnified psychical life— 
for the psychical cannot apprehend the things of God—but an 
infinite spiritual life. When, therefore, our Lord says, ‘‘ God is 
Spirit,” he is saying something more than simply that God is a 
person. Why should he take the trouble to tell the woman of 
Samaria a truth which her worship presupposed and fought for no 
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less vitally than his own? He was evidently trying to impress 
on her that God is freer than mere psychic personality, and 
therefore not confined to places, nor to be apprehended as one 
soul apprehends another soul. Jesus goes on to say, ‘‘ They that 
worship Him must worship in pneuma, or spirit, and truth” — 
that is to say, not as soul, unified by our consciousness and 
guided by knowledge that comes to our perceptions, but as 
spirit, brought into rapport with the divine by our inner move- 
ment or will, do we worship the infinite Spirit. All this makes 
us think of God as a mighty Movement, to be known dynami- 
cally rather than ontologically, a Being whose sole essence, for 
our apprehension, is Freedom. Need we be so greatly shocked 
by reading Matthew Arnold’s translation of this passage: ‘God 
is an Influence; and they who worship Him must worship of 
inner movement and in sincerity’’? This is only making the 
passage say —though it strikes us suddenly and baldly, like an 
unprepared chord in music—that the divine, so far as its sub- 
stance is concerned, can only be conceived of as a mighty Move- 
ment, or Pressure, or Tendency, differentiated from all lower 


forms of being in that it is absolutely free and self-moved, the 
Primal Will of the universe; and that He is worshiped by 
means of harmonious motion in us, rather than by such knowl- 
edge and predilection as form the basis of personal aftection 
between soul and soul. 


Such a rarifying of our conception of personality to that of 
pure tendency is not a de-personifying of God. It is only view- 
ing personality in its higher aspect, namely as creative. God is 
essentially a Creator —such is the whole character of the divine 
movement. Creation is the objectifying of will. Whatever by 
any possibility becomes an object, or capable of entering into 
passive relations, is so far created thing, not creative energy — 
it is will arrived at its goal or objectified. To resolve person- 
ality into freedom, or self-originating movement, is simply to 
think our way in the reverse order back up the stream of the 
creative process, from the created or objective person up to the 
Person who is uncreate. It is not to de-personify God, but 
only to de-objectify him or consider him as Creator. 
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But the question arises: Can there in the possible circle of 
our knowledge be such an entity as is indicated— a movement 
that is not any objective thing moving, a somewhat so free and 
active that it cannot enter into passive relations even to the 
extent of being an object of knowledge, no objective thing at 
all, but only a sweep of tendency —well, let us fall back on 
Scripture and say, a puff, a breathing or panting, a wvedua? Is 
not your God who is purely a Motion inconceivable? Herbert 
Spencer was honest enough to call him the Unknowable; and 
we are aware that the bulk of the answers to him were but the 
outcry of outraged, unspeculative dogmatism which had not 
taken the trouble to examine the content of his concept, but 
wreaked itself, as does all external criticism upon pure spirit that 
is alien to it, on the logical implications and contradictions of a 
term. Inconceivable as thing, yes, but not as power. In our 
physical science we have a similar conception which we use every 
day. It is the conception of force, an entity which as thing or 
mere object is just as inconceivable as pure spirit. We know 
force only by its effects. We measure it by placing in its train 
some specially contrived object which is affected by its motion. 
Force, like what I have already affirmed spirit to be, is in our 
minds purely a dynamical conception; and we cannot therefore 
conceive of it as consisting of any substance which can enter 
into passive relations at all. It is purely active in any concep- 
tion which we can form of its nature. 

I have said that we know force only in its effects. This is, 
indeed, true of force so long as it remains below the level of our 
personality. But suppose that in its essential nature it is higher 
than our personality. Then, in that manifestation of it which 
comes to the level of our personality or will, we begin to know 
it in another way, the way in which I have said we know pure 
spirit, namely by moving along with it, becoming an organism 
for its working, being of it. This is a subjective knowledge, that 
is, a knowledge of a movement which has become our own inner 
state rather than a contemplated object—and this knowledge, 
Schopenhauer says, is our only possible apprehension of the 
thing-in-itself. But why do we need to say that this higher 
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movement which we apprehend subjectively, in our personality 
and in our worship, is any different in its nature from the force 
which, in the world of necessity below us, we can study only in 
its effects? Why should we not say that all force is but the 
all-pervading will of God, and that the difference between the 
sanctifying spirit within us and the moving principle of the cos- 
mos below us is but a difference of manifestation? Indeed, 
does not our deeper thinking seem destined to drive us to this con- 
clusion? Since the discovery of the principle of the correlation 
of forces we have been led to suspect that all force may be ulti- 
mately resolvable into one. But as we attempt to think our way 
back, from derived force to that which causes it, until we come 
to the primal uncaused and absolutely free Energy, we can stop 
at nothing short of Will. Self-originated energy is will; and 
self-originated energy is but coming to its differentiated manifesta- 
tion in all that infinite manifold of ceaseless forces with which the 
universe is filled. All nature comes in direct contact with the 
omnipresent God and is moved, or rather, we may say, consti- 
tuted, by him; we as more highly organized beings come to him 
as our Father. Therefore, in knowing God by his external 
effects we shall still confine ourselves to our scale-pans, and our 
thermometers, and our electrometers, which are but registers of 
his impact as force; while in knowing him subjectively we wor- 
ship him “of inner movement and in sincerity.” 

Let us think of God, then, as the primal Force or Will of the 
universe, the ultimate Energy into which all force is resolvable. 
I will not say the soul of the universe, standing in a relation to 
the cosmos like that of our soul to our body, for the end and 
goal of a soul’s existence is to acquire and subserve an individual 
life—the first Adam was made a diving soul; but I will say, 
the life-giving, or, what is the same thing, creative Spirit of the 
universe, whose breathing or essential movement is not to live, 
but to make to exist. Soul animates its body: the eternal 
Spirit constitutes or creates its cosmos. It does not simply live 
in its body, like a soul, borrowing the body's organs to subserve 
its own existence; rather, the eternal Spirit’s existence is com- 
plete, and its wealth of organific life overflows in the ceaseless 
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process of expressing itself through the ever-developing mani- 
fold of the universe. 

Thus thinking of God, we find no longer any place or need 
for the jejune deistical question whether there is a God. There 
must be some origin from which it all starts, some prime impulse 
which resides at the very seat of all power—=in other words, 
some First Cause. That Beginning of all things we will call 
God; and that his power moves in us and in all phenomena 
becomes so obvious as to admit of no argument. If the old deis- 
tical question assumes another shape, and expresses itself as 
Huxley propounded it, ‘‘ Whether there is anything psychical in 
the universe higher than ourselves,” then, indeed, we may find 
some occasion for debate; but I humbly submit that the conclu- 
sion of our reasoning need not disturb us, whichever way it may 
establish itself. Though there be nothing psychical in the uni- 
verse higher than ourselves, there is something spiritual — some- 
thing far higher than psyche or soul, and including in ‘itself all its 
distinctive powers. Indeed, we may say with Spencer that “the 
Ultimate Power is no more representable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms ofa 
plant’s functions.’’ We have found that which is highest in ourselves 
to be something more than psychic life; why, then, should we 
weary ourselves with striving to maintain that the infinite Creative 
Power is a soul? Perhaps we have shrunk from using Matthew 
Arnold’s form of words, thrown out as his concept of God, which 
designate him as the “Stream of tendency by which all things 
fulfil the law of their being.” Impelled by a natural prejudice, 
we have repudiated Spencer’s agnosticism on general principles, 
although he says: ‘But amid the mysteries which become the 
more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will 
remain the one absolute certainty that the inquiring soul is ever 
in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed.”” But have we not failed to profit by the 
utterances of these men because we have neglected to consider 
what an immense deal they have said when they have said thus 
much; and would not our more profitable course be to see how 
much of content we shall find in that conception of spirit which 
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is purely dynamical, if we run out all the relations of the infinite 
Cosmic Movement to those facts of personality and spiritual 
aspiration with which we concern ourselves in our study of reli- 
gion and the incarnate Son of God? 


II. 


We come now to consider that form of personality which we 
call psychic personality or soul. This is personality as found in 
ourselves. In. common with all personality it consists of self- 
consciousness and self-determination. But the constitutive 
factor, that by which personality comes to be known, is the self- 
consciousness. Round this the powers of the soul group them- 
selves, or englobe themselves into a possibility of manifestation, 
so that the soul becomes a thing that can be known, while, on 
the other hand, pure spirit cannot be known as thing at all, but 
only dynamically. And yet, with all our contrasting of soul and 
spirit, we cannot regard them as separate parts of a tripartite 
being. Man consists of body, soul, and spirit, but soul is 
nevertheless essentially spirit, only spirit acting in a certain way. 
It is spirit working to constitute something. If we think of 
spirit as essentially movement, then we may think of soul as 
movement seeking a center. It is a vortex of spirit. Thus 
forming a vortex of ever-moving activity, it becomes cognizable 
as a thing, and we call it soul. But while as thing it is soul, as 
force it is spirit. Schopenhauer has pointed out that even in 
self-consciousness it is will that holds the primacy. 

We can thus see how it is that God may be the universal 
spirit, not dualistically set over against us through a hard-and- 
fast oppositeness of essence, but capable of constituting us by 
the goings forth of his creative energy ; and yet how at the same 
time the assertion that God is all does not imply a swallowing 
up of our personality in the sea of infinite Being, as the panthe- 
ists are charged with imagining. There is the infinite creative 
Spirit ever expressing himself in us, and yet that constant 
activity is engaged in forming vortices of spirit, which constitute 
little quasi-independent centers of activity knowing themselves 
and known as persons or souls. 
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This new vertical determination of the creative spirit consti- 
tutes an entity that is capable of entering into passive relations 
It can be acted upon. It can be known as a concrete object or 
ontologically. In its act of knowing, too, knowledge may 
impinge upon it a6 extra, or through sensation. All such knowl- 
edge puts the soul into a passive attitude, which is impossible in 
pure spirit. The saying, Nihil est in tntellectu quod non prius in 
sensu, may apply to finite intelligence, but not to the infinite 
Spirit. With the infinite Spirit there is no knowledge zm sensu, 
for the infinite Spirit constitutes no vortex of individuality on 
which impression can act. The knowledge of the infinite Spirit 
or the absolute Activity is knowledge from the inside, or subjec- 
tive knowledge. It is the knowledge of active, creative intelli- 
gence, a knowledge like that which we have of the states of our 
own will, not when reflecting, but when acting. To the infinite 
Intelligence, therefore, as we conceive of him monistically, the 
whole universe is known simply as the working of his own 
creative processes. ‘‘God, the absolute reason,” says W. T. 
Harris, ‘is perfect knowing and willing in one—what he knows 
he creates ; for his knowing causes to be that which he intel- 
lectually perceives.” * The soul, on the other hand, is distin- 
guished from the absolutely free and active Spirit in being 
capable of being impinged upon by knowledge which comes as 
sensation or impression. All its objects of knowledge, indeed, 
outside of its purely spiritual operations, are distinguished from 
itself as not-me. The soul is that particular activity of spirit 
which concerns itself with constituting an individuality on which 
influence may act. 

This action of creative energy resulting in a vortex of spirit 
is what constitutes the soul a created object. Our psychic 
nature is created, but it is created, be it observed, not by being 
shaped by an external Workman out of material wholly alien to 
his nature, but by being a particular mode of his ever-flowing 
activity. We have erred in making the Creator and the created 
wholly opposite in essence. We have thus found it difficult, 
perhaps even sacrilegious, to conceive of ourselves as of identical 


4 The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia, New York. 
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nature with God. But in common with the whole universe 
of created things, we are the divine Spirit constantly acting in a 
certain way. He is ceaselessly creating us by flowing in a vor- 
tex which by this constitutive action acquires individuality and 
plasticity, and which turns about and formally thinks of its very 
Creator as a not-me excluded from itself. 

When this creative energy is wholly immanent, that is, 
wholly taken up, as it were, in the process of constituting itself 
a concrete object, then we have the merely animal soul, or the 
functional intelligence. Such a soul exists in the brute, and, 
as wholly exhausted in frankly deing ztse/f, is sinless and irre- 
sponsible. That side of our human nature is the merely 
psychical man which knoweth not the things of the Spirit of 
God. But in us the ereative energy is also transcendent, just as 
God is not only immanent, but also transcendent in the universe. 
It rises above itself. It looks back upon itself and judges itself 
for its acquired character and deeds. It thus becomes conscious 
of sin and shortcoming. Such a transcendent and judging ele- 
ment in our personality is our distinctively spiritual nature. It 
is the residue of spirit over and above that vortical activity 
which is absorbed in constituting soul. It is the spiritual man; 
and it exists in every accountable human being, whether regen- 
erate or not, in the form of conscience. 

Observe, however, that while this residue of divinely creative 
spirit which acts as conscience and the spiritual man is distinct- 
ively will, it is nevertheless not simply a synonym for the voli- 
tional activity of the soul. It is rather a divine activity within 
the soul. ._The soul, ever being constituted by that vortical 
determination of the creative Spirit, exists as a quasi-inde- 
pendent activity, and has not only its capacity for passive rela- 
tions and its knowledge of itself as an individual, but its finite 
habit of volition or will. This is not the original activity of 
the creative Spirit, but a derived action; it is the created soul, 
in its turn, exercising the functions of a free being like a little 
image of its Creator. It differs from the freer creative Spirit 
in being the faculty of conscious choices. And its wishes center 
in the ascendency or pleasure of the finite self or soul. It is 
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the soul acting, just as we have also the soul knowing and known. 
It reflects the wishes, not only of the individual, but of the species, 
so that we see its freedom modified by merely animal deter- 
minations and by heredity. It is of precisely this activity of 
our nature that the doubt is possible whether we are free or 
not. We seem to make our choices freely, and yet we have 
that invariable determination to evil which furnishes a ground 
for the theory that we are fallen beings; and the collective 
choices of men, according to their class and environment, may 
be predicted and built upon with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty. The soul is but an imperfect image of its infinitely free 
Creator, and the more imperfect as it is more exclusively guided 
by its psychic volition. When it is simply soul, acting in its 
purely self-centered personality, it is only a created thing: the 
creative Force which constitutes it has centered into a concrete 
entity like the material atom. Its fancied freedom is but a finite 
and derived freedom. The real dividing line between the world 
of necessity and the world of freedom is not at conscious per- 
sonality, but a little higher. It is at the spiritual, as distinguished 
from the psychical, nature of man. Here we see the universal 
Spirit, not concreted to a soul, as in the material world we see it 
concreted to an atom, but free and transcendent, judging its 
psychic self and seeking the universal Good as an end—in short, 
creative or life-giving Spirit. 

This idea of vortices is not one that has its place only in 
picturing to ourselves the nature of the soul. We have the 
same idea in the science of the material world, assisting us to 
form a notion of the atom. In common with all ultimate con- 
ceptions, the nature of matter is one of the irreducible enigmas 
of philosophy. Precisely what is matter? We have got as far 
as to conceive of it as composed of infinitely small specks in 
motion. To use Balfour’s summary statement : 

According to [the view of the best science] the world consists essentially 
of innumerable small particles of definite and unchanging mass, endowed 
with a variety of mechanical, chemical, and other qualities, and forming by 
their mutual association the various bodies which we can handle and see, 
and many others which we can neither handle nor see. These ponderable 
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particles have their being in a diffused and all-penetrating medium, or ether, of 
which we know little, except that it possesses, or behaves as if it possessed, 
certain mechanical properties of a very remarkable character; while the 
whole of this material system, ponderable particles and ether alike, is ani- 
mated (if the phrase may be permitted me) by a quantity of energy which, 
though it varies in the manner and place of its manifestation, yet never varies 
in total amount. 

To this limit, then, science comes in its working concept — 
it finds the world composed of particles animated by energy. 
But the thinking mind cannot rest in this conception ; indeed, 
as a theory it does not account for the facts.’ If matter is 
ultimately distinct from the energy which moves it — something 
inert and passive — then we have an irreconcilable dualism, and 
the universal Spirit cannot be infinite. It is forever confronted 
by a passive load or burden which it must move. Such a cos- 
mology may well exercise itself with the doubt whether matter 
is eternal, and whether the visible universe is a piece of car- 
pentry shaped out of preéxisting materials. But this idea of 
the material particle is not an ultimate conception. The ques- 
tion still remains, Just what is this particle of matter endowed 
with such wondrous properties? It will be noted that the 
‘‘mechanical, chemical, and other qualities’ with which science 
finds the atoms endowed are but manifestations of energy. And 
such we may call the particle itself. ‘* Matter is nothing,” says 
Ostwald, “ but a spatially contiguous group of different energies.”’ 
The atom is, in other words, a vortex of energy ; and that vor- 
tical action of force constitutes a local point where the move- 
ment, being no longer outward, appears endowed with passive 
qualities. A point at which force acts to a center becomes mani- 
fest as matter. Thus we have no longer the irreducible dualism 
of inert matter and animating energy: it is all energy ; and that 
inertia or passivity which in the atom seems so opposite to the 
free energy of will or spirit is but a difference of manifestation. 
Instead of using the term which Balfour introduced with hesi- 
tancy, and saying that these particles are ‘‘animated”’ by a fixed 
quantity of energy, let us say they are constituted, or created, 


SSee article in Popular Science Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 589-601 (March, 
1896), by WILHELM OsTWALD, on “ The Failure of Scientific Materialism.” 
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by a ceaselessly moving energy which is not to be thought of 
as like the living soul animating a physical body of diverse 
nature, but like the life-giving or creative Spirit whose move- 
ment is the constituting substance of all that exists. 

Precisely similar, from a monistic point of view, is the nature 
of that personal unity which we call the soul. That is a vortex 
of spirit which by its activity to a center is made capable of pas- 
sive relations and can thus be known ontologically, can know as 
a result of the impact of sensation, and can will as a finite unity 
or selfhood by conscious volition. Itis the spiritual atom, con- 
stituted by the same creative Energy and by the same kind of 
processes as the material atom, only on some higher stage, so 
that consciousness gives us a glimpse here and there of its activity 
and its intention. 


“So schaff ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.” 


Ill. 


With regard to the third division of my subject, namely, the 
redemption of the human personality, I can only indicate very 
briefly the main direction in which thought may labor to give an 
account of the facts and problems from a monistic standpoint 
Our cosmological thinking has brought us to this point: we have 
found that the highest form of spiritual life is not psychic per- 
sonality or the individual soul, but a determination of spiritual 
force which is absolutely active, not seeking a center or indi- 
vidualized, but outward-flowing, altruistic, creative, or self-ex- 
pressive, or, what is the same thing when related to free beings, 
self-imparting movement or love. The lower or human person- 
ality is unified by self-consciousness, and thus becomes an indi- 
vidual; and yet genetically it is an atom or vortex of spirit, 
that is to say, nothing else than the same creative movement 
working about a center. Endowed with self-consciousness, this 
psychic being knows that he is not the final or highest form of 
life. A being whose life-forces, or spiritual tendencies, all labor 
to constitute himself an objective, finished product is a selfish 
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being; and that selfish or individual determination the self-con- 
scious unit feels to be sin or a missing of his true end. We 
are, therefore, confronted with a problem of redemption, that is, 
the producing in humanity of something more than a created 
product. 

Here, then, we find a restlessness in one species of God’s 
creatures which can be appeased only by a progress or transition 
to a higher form of life. How it comes that “the Divine Being 
Who is the Ground and Source of everything that is, Who sustains 
all, directs all, produces all,’’ can have preferred forms of life 
concreted from his universally pervading activity, or one part of 
his universe which is nearer to him than another, is a question 
which reaches into the inner nature of the Infinite himself. That 
he does is a presupposition, however, not alone in our conviction 
of the need of redemption, but in all evolutionary thought. ‘Can 
we, then,” says Balfour, “think of evolution in a God-created 
world without attributing to its Author the notion of purpose 
slowly worked out; the striving towards something which is not, 
but which gradually becomes, and in the fullness of time will be ? 
Surely not. But, if not, can it be denied that evolution—the 
evolution, I mean, which takes place in time, the natural evolu- 
tion of science, as distinguished from the dialectical evolution of 
metaphysics—does involve something of the nature of that 
‘preferential action’ which is so difficult to understand, yet so 
impossible to abandon ?”’ 

In redemption the movement is in the nature of a return of 
the created life to its Source. And yet, though the sin of the 
psychic personality consists in an exaggeration or idolizing of 
that movement which produces individuality, its salvation or 
final blessedness is not to be in the losing of individuality, or 
reabsorption into the sea of infinite being. That is a pantheistic 
view which thinks of the Absolute as the universal Ocean of 
existence whose surface ceaselessly gleams out in human con- 
sciousness into sparkles of personality, ever twinkling into 
evanescent light and sinking back into eternal calm, like the 
reflection of the sunlight on the waves. But to create a lumi- 
nous finite intellect in order simply to dissolve it and reabsorb it 
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into undifferentiated existence would be only aimlessly to 
fashion in order todestroy. That individuality once constituted 
is to remain an individuality through all the stages of its higher or 
ethical evolution. Individuality is not redeemed by vanishing, 
but by broadening itself, diffusing itself, throwing the force of its 
unified energy into an outward-flowing movement which is 
creative like that of the universal Spirit, filial or toward its 
Source, altruistic or self-diffusing. The moral death of the soul 
is in stopping at being vortically constituted, as if that were a 
completion; its redemption is in using that individual life which 
is constituted by the vortical creative process as a beginning or 
a genetic element in a new creative movement on a larger stage 
engaged in producing something higher. Whatever in this 
world is completed is dead. The only continued life possible is 
that which consists in using the completed thing as a reproduc- 
tive element in the formation of a higher product. The soul is 
completed in becoming an individual. Its redemption or 
blessedness consists, not in losing that individuality, but in 
augmenting and bringing to fruition its freedom in the produc- 


tion of an altruistic and spiritual existence which shall work up 
the conscious purpose and striving into the collective unit called 
society, and into the redeemed unity in Christ, the Word made 
flesh. 


We here catch a glimpse of our place in a mighty creative 
movement constituting the world and its history, which ever 
repeats itself in wider circles and with higher units of force. 
We have identified all force with the will of God. That force 
seems to be acting in vortices. In creating matter it plays 
around the minute vortex which constitutes the atom. But 
these atoms do not stop at being created. Neither do they lose 
their individual atomicity in becoming genetic elements in the 
production of the next higher unit, the chemical body. There 
are in the maze of chemical activities plenty of breakings-up 
and recombinations, but the atom always remains an atom, and 
is not reabsorbed into undifferentiated, unvortexed force. The 
next higher species of vortical activity is in organic life, and the 
new unit which is produced is the cell. Here the working is on 
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a scale which admits of its being studied with the microscope. 
Microscopical research shows us that in every living organism 
there are countless minute cells which constitute its substance. 
Every cell is composed of three kinds of matter, not to be dis- 
tinguished in any way except by how they act; and every 
particle of the substance of the cell passes successively through 
these three states. There is first what is called nutrient matter, 
that is, matter that the cell feeds upon, so to speak, or builds 
itself up out of. And then there is living matter, which, as it 
were, attacks the nutrient matter and converts it into the third 
kind, formed matter. In every cell of every living organism, 
whether vegetable or animal, there is constantly going on that 
process of converting nutrient matter into formed matter, such 
as makes up the substance of the living tissue; and this is all 
that the microscope discloses of the nature of life. But notice 
this, that we do not see the living germ in the cell convert dead 
food matter into living substance, but rather into finished or 
formed matter. The remarkable thing is that when the formed 
matter of the cell is once finished it is ready to be thrown off. 
It is practically dead, and once dead and finished it can never 
be resuscitated in that organism. It is only while it is living 
matter, actually going through the mysterious process of being 
made alive, that it is alive at all. The whole substance of each 
of us is constantly being changed from nutrient matter into 
formed and virtually dead matter, with which the body has 
thenceforth nothing to do except to get rid of it; and this 
active process of dying inch by inch is what constitutes our life. 
‘“‘Four-fifths of the bulk of most organisms, animal and vege- 
table, is made up of formed matter. Only one-fifth is really 
alive.” 

I have entered at some length into the description of this 
lowest form of creative activity, whose movement may be fol- 
lowed by the eye, because it presents some striking analogies 
with that vortical action which I have conceived to be con- 
cerned in forming the self-conscious soul. The cell whose 
formation we have seen does not cease to be an individual cell 
in its higher work of constituting an element in an organism. 
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But what might be called its selfish or constitutive life is com- 
pleted in the process of becoming formed matter. In the same 
way the soul which simply labors to constitute itself, or to give 
objective existence to its centripetal wishes, is producing some- 
thing which is virtually dead as soon as it is finished. This is 
why the selfish life is spiritual death. The only redemption for 
the soul is to become, in its whole completed unity, a living or 
genetic element in the production of higher social and spiritual 
units. Its outward-flowing or altruistic energies manifest them- 
selves as motives and affections, warm desires and adoring 
prayers, intellectual, zsthetical, and ethical longings attracted 
to the true, the beautiful, and the good. These use the soul’s 
whole individuality, and do not break up, but only augment its 
force and will-power in employing it as a higher unit of energy 
in the production of institutions, nationalities, civilizations, the 
general Assembly and Church of the First-born. But all these 
higher phases of the creative process are but the ceaseless pro- 
duction of formed matter in one or another form of social or 
spiritual tissue, which becomes dead and outworn as soon as it 
is rested in as a final thing. Our institutions, civilizations, 
creeds, “little systems” which “have their day,” enslave us and 
corrupt themselves as soon as they are treated as finalities. It 
is only while they are creative that they are alive. As created 
things, the prey of criticism and idolatry, they are dead. As 
parts of this great and manifold process we ourselves die as 
mere creatures; our redemption consists in being made creative, 
or altruistically active and self-expressive, like the universal 
Spirit. As the Absolute is essentially a Creator, so we find our 
eternal life only as we become creators, or active sharers in the 
eternal cosmical movement. 

Always preserving, then, and augmenting its personality, the 
redemptive movement of humanity is toward its Source. If that 
Source is thought of as the Brahmins and Buddhists think of it, 
namely, as a stationary center of being, an eternal repose, then 
the final consummation of the blessed humanity is Nirvana, or 
eternally will-less peace. If the Ground of all being is will or 
movement, as we have figured it, then we have still to avoid the 
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thought of that Movement as irrational, unsatisfied, restlessly 
seeking for objectification or life. This is Schopenhauer’s 
thought, and it lands him in a pessimistic view of humanity 
which makes the thought of the Buddhistic Nirvana a relief and 
arefuge. But we think of it rather as an eternal Movement 
outward, instead of an infinite craving for satisfaction—an 
eternally altruistic movement which in the lower realm is crea- 
tion or self-expression, but to the awakening sympathy of like 
spirit becomes manifest as love. ‘God is Spirit; and they 
that worship Him must worship in spirit and truth.” ‘God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.” These two utterances, which é€xpress substantially the 
same truth, are the most fundamental religious propositions in 
all the world. The higher movement of the Eternal Energy, 
which has as its design the redemption of the human, is simply 
the calling out of the spiritual powers of the man into a volun- 
tary, altruistic, filial response to the infinite Life which is Love. 

The first dawn of this response in the soul is the sense of sin. 
It has sometimes been regarded as an insurmountable barrier to 
the acceptance of a monistic theory that it does not account for 
the manifest fact of human sinfulness. That the infinite One is 
the ground of all existence, even the soul’s life and activity, 
seems to be an assertion that God is the author of sin, and 
therefore a denial of human responsibility. Some would impart 
an ‘ethical’? complexion to monism by a reasoning which vir- 
tually introduces the old dualistic philosophy under cover of a 
confusion of thought. I have attempted to account for that 
detached activity of the human personality which makes sin 
possible by the hypothesis of a vortical determination of the 
creative Spirit resulting in individual character. So far from its 
being impossible to account for the fallen state of humanity on 
the supposition that God is the central ground of the soul itself, 
that very supposition, on the contrary, seems to me necessary in 
order to make intelligible the elevation of man, as the creature 
of evolution, into a responsible and therefore guilty being. 

Our theology characterizes the sinful state of humanity as 
the result of a fall. Such language implies that the primitive 
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condition of the human race was spiritually higher than the 
moral condition which was the result. Its redemption, therefore, 
must consist in the arrest and reversal of the process which has 
been universally established in natural humanity. All attainable 
evidence of natural science, however, has so uniformly pointed 
to upward progress, rather than degeneration, as the observed 
direction of human development, that evolution pictures our 
race as having sprung from the lowest beginnings, and as inherit- 
ing traits that even ally us to theinferior animals.. Our original 
sin, or fallen condition, therefore, consists in an inherent obliga- 
tion to rise, that we may realize a better self. Evolutionary 
philosophy figures sin as a survival of the animal propensities 
which have come to be out of keeping with the higher develop- 
ment to which we have attained, and lays it down as our redemp- 
tive task to throw off the brute inheritance. 

But why there should exist an obligation to throw off anything 
which has come to us by nature it is difficult to see. If the only 
task of the man is to become something higher than he is, how 
is any law of his nature transgressed in his failure to reach that 
higher ground? If the newstate is not his own, but some higher 
state, which, as it were, lies next to him as a neighbor, then its 
laws simply impose upon him an alien obligation. But such 
imposing of law from a purely external source is nothing else 
than tyranny. The laws whose transgression is sin for me must 
be laws of my own being. I am only braving an alien power 
when I do not conform to some preferred fashion of conduct, 
not defiling the image in which I was created. That there may 
be an obligation for me, therefore, to throw off the brute inherit- 
ance, any more than for the brutes themselves, my real nature 
must be something higher than that of the brute. And if there 
is no upper limit at which mankind is to cease throwing off its 
imperfect past, but on the contrary its only assignable goal is 
perfect holiness and love, then mankind’s essential ground and 
creative center is the infinite Spirit. Man is fallen because in 
creative intention he is divine. His inner, most essential nature 
has been sinned against and defiled when he has conceded the 
primacy to that nature which he has inherited from the brute. 
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This can only mean that he is not only a creature of God, as is 
all existence which is concreted after its kind by the eternal self- 
objectifying activity, but, in the language of Scripture, he is made 
in the image of God. His actual beginning in the world of space 
and time may be very low indeed, and all his observable progress 
may be an evolution upward from the brute, but his real nature 
according to the creative intention is akin to the divine; and his 
present animality and selfishness is a fall from that high ideal 
estate to which his conscience will ever testify by its sense of 
sin until he reaches the stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

Conscience with its sense of imperfection is, therefore, the 
first characteristic movement of the spirit in man as it transcends 
that self-constitutive determination resulting in psychic person- 
ality. Transcendent spirit, whether in the soul or in the cosmos, 
is judging spirit. The transcendent God is the Judge rather 
than the immanent Creator; the world of redemption is the realm 
of him who at the end of his creative work looks back upon it 
and pronounces it very good. As the spirit in man looks back 
upon itself, it induces that conscience with its accompanying 
sense of shortcoming which is the first step in the filiation of the 
sons of God. 

The time cannot be allowed me for a further description of 
the redemptive process. That process may be studied by noting 
what steps are significant in the voluntary return of the spiritual 
man to his Source in the infinite Love, and interpreting them as 
the movement of a divine Spirit. There is repentance, or the 
acceptance of our spiritual kinship to God as our true life. There 
is faith, or the realization of, and committal to, infinite Love as 
the real ground of all things. There is regeneration, or the 
ushering forth of the psychical unit on its new life as an altruis- 
tic element in a higher form of being. There is worship, or the 
leaping up of the spirit to meet its Father and Lord. In all the 
steps of the progressive spiritual life there is a conscious nearing 
of the personality to an identity with the will and love of God, 
from that point where the self-reproaches of conscience estab- 
lished a sense of antagonism and condemnation to that pitch of 
personality where God becomes incarnate, and the Word made 
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flesh says, ‘‘I and my Father are one.’”’ One being alone ever 
made objective this divine-human life in its full meaning on the 
earth. He, our Lord Jesus Christ, was fully conscious of his 
divine origin, and of the rightful destiny of all personality to 
become one in purpose with the infinite Will. It was the inspira- 
tion derived from his insight which laid down the principle that 
no man ascendeth into heaven but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man which is in heaven. He, by objecti- 
fying the divine love, has become an atoning object of all saving 
faith; and by his resurrection he widens his personality from a 
living soul to a pervasive life-giving spirit whose movement is 
the salvation of the world. 




















THE SO-CALLED ‘“EBED-YAHWEH SONGS,” AND 
THE MEANING OF THE TERM “SERVANT OF 
YAHWEH ” IN ISAIAH, CHAPS. 40-55.? 


By KARL BUDDE, 
Strassburg, Germany. 


OnE of the most noteworthy features of recent Old Testa- 
ment criticism is doubtless the tendency to interpret in a 
collective sense the “I” of certain portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. This sense of the pronoun is found by interpreters not 
only in the Psalms, but in many other books as well ; and that, 
too, in passages in which no hint from the author suggests such 
an interpretation, and in which the individual traits are so clearly 
marked that an interpretation of this kind makes it necessary 
to presuppose a continuous allegory throughout. We are all 
the more surprised, then, to find that in ove point scholars are 
tending to move in exactly the opposite direction, and with 
ever-increasing unanimity. In a passage in which formerly the 
individual was taken, almost unanimously, to represent a com- 
munity, and in which this interpretation is confirmed by 
unmistakable expressions on the part of the author, it is now 
confidently affirmed that the reference is to a single individual. 
So positively, indeed, is this held that it has been actually 
attempted by revising and “correcting ” to force the collective 
name out of thetext. I refer, of course, to the servant of Yahweh 
in Deutero-Isaiah. The question which the presentation of such 
views has opened anew has been discussed with the utmost eager- 
ness ; the past year alone has witnessed the publication in Ger- 
many of no fewer than four monographs, all more or less from 
this point of view.” It is a well-known fact that this exposition 


*I desire to call attention particularly to the fact that in this treatise I have sel- 
dom referred to Canon Cheyne’s view, and that with great caution, because his latest 
expression on this subject in the “ Sacred Books of the Old Testament” has hitherto 
been inaccessible to me. 

2L. Laur, Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder im IT. Theil des Jesaia, 1898; ERNST SELLIN, 
Serubbabel, u. s. w., 1898 ; ALFRED BERTHOLET, Zu Jesaja 53, 1899; RUDOLF KITTEL, 
Zur Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1899, II, “Jesaja 53 und der leidende Messias 
im Alten Testament.” 
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had its origin in Géttingen. It was Heinrich Ewald 3 who first 
separated 52: 13—53:12¢ from its connection, claiming that it is 
a production of the time of Manasseh, and that it refers to an 
unknown martyr, perhaps to Isaiah. He believed that Deutero- 
Isaiah inserted it in this connection, because the latter could find 
no better words than these earlier ones with which to express 
his thoughts concerning the servant of Yahweh, as he conceived 
of him, viz., in a collective sense ; and that only here and there, 
in 52:14; 53:10 f., did he add any original matter. Bern- 
hard Duhm5 expanded this theory, to the effect that 42 :1-7; 
49: 1-6; 50: 4-9 are also taken from a separate writing, which 
in turn may have been based upon a narrative of the life and 
work of Jeremiah, perhaps written by a younger contemporary 
prophet. Duhm suggested that these passages were inserted and 
at the same time freely revised by Deutero-Isaiah. But all this 
he set forth merely as “not impossible.” Not until he had very 
positively reasserted the same view, with a few material altera- 
tions,° in his commentary on Isaiah,’ did he receive such general 
support that, as Bertholet affirms, his opinion has now become 
almost common property. Those who do not wish this to become 
the universally accepted view have therefore no time to lose in 
entering their protest. To enter such protest on my part is the 
purpose of the present article. For I see in this view a deplor- 
able error which not only obstructs the understanding of one of 
the grandest books of the Old Testament and one of the most 
important steps in the development of Old Testament religion, 
but makes such an understanding entirely impossible. 

In what is there unanimity ? What is about to become com- 
mon property ? Certainly not that the four passages I have 

3 Die Propheten des Alten Bundes *, Vol. 111, 1868, pp. 27, 89 ff. 

4“ 54, 12,” on p. 27, is a misprint. 

5 Die Theologie der Propheten, 1875, p. 289. 


6 The first passage has been restricted to include only 42: 1-4. The hero seems 
to have been a historical person, a teacher of the thorah, and a pastor ; the composition 
of these “ Ebed-Yahweh songs” probably dates back to the first half of the fifth 
century. 

7 NowACk’s Handkommentar zum Alten Testament, III, 1, 1892, “Das Buch 
Jesaia.” 
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named (viz., Isa. 42: 1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12) 
are no longer to be attributed to Deutero-Isaiah ; for aside 
from the hesitancy with which Cheyne® expresses himself on this 
point, it seems to me that Sellin, who is otherwise one of the 
most decided followers of Duhm, has brought forward cogent 
reasons for attributing all of them to Deutero-Isaiah himself.° 
Nor has it been unanimously accepted that these four passages 
belong together, and to one author, for Schian,° Kosters," and 
Laue” attribute chap. 53, and Bertholet at least the greater part 
of it, to still another author, while Ley and Laue see in 50: 4-9 
a passage of separate origin." Is there unanimity in restrict- 
ing the theory to these four passages ? Scarcely, when Sellin™ 
adds to them a fifth in 42: 18-25, and finds kinship with it in 
many other places, and Laue believes 51:16 to be either an 
Ebed-Yahweh fragment or a comment upon one.** Quite as 
divided are the opinions in regard to the interpretation of the 
servant as representing an individual. Kosters * considers this 
interpretation everywhere out of the question; in the fourth 
passage he sees the congregation of the pious, in the remain- 
ing ones the collective conception of certain teachers of the law 
who taught in the spirit of Deutero-Isaiah. Bertholet also accepts 
the latter explanation, with some slight modification, everywhere 
except in the interpolated passage 53: 1-114, in which, according 
to his view, an individual is meant. Smend * clearly recognizes 
a collective conception, the people of Israel, at least in chaps. 
42 and 49. Kittel, in his commentary, expresses himself in 
a very undecided manner. But are those who interpret the 

8 Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, 1895, p. 309. 

9 SELLIN, pp. 97 ff. and 105 ff. 

10 Die Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder in Jes. go-66, p. 53. 

™ Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1896, pp. 591 ff. 

12 LAUE, p. II. 

13 LEY, Historische Erklirung des zwetten Teils des Jesaia, 1893, pp. 63 f., 71 £., 85; 
LAUE, p. 8. 

14 SELLIN, pp. 107 f., 216. 

1S LAUE, p. 16. 

© Theologisch Tijdschrift, loc. cit. 

17 Alttestamentliche Theologie, 1893, pp. 256 ff., esp. p. 261. 
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servant as an individual unanimous even among themselves ? 
So far is this from being the case that Laue emphatically restores 
the conception of the Messiah of the future, while the others tra- 
verse the whole period between Isaiah and the time of the Mac- 
cabees in order to find the historical martyr to whom the song, 
or songs, could apply. I need not discuss the various expla- 
nations of the manner in which the songs were introduced into 
their present connection, whether accidentally or otherwise ; at 
this point all the paths diverge. So much so, indeed, that one 
could scarcely imagine the possibility of a greater confusion ; 
and yet I am convinced that it is by no means at anend. For 
only truth is simple, while error involves us in a thousand devious 
ways. Nor will it be necessary therefore to follow up each and 
every new version in particular.. In fact, under these circum- 
stances I know of no better way than to begin my discussion at 
the point regarding which all those whom I have named, except- 
ing Kosters, are unanimous, namely with the interpretation of 
the hero of 53:1 ff. as an individual. This brings us back to our 
starting-point, to Heinrich Ewald. 


CHAPS. 52:13—53:12. 


The fundamental objection to the collective interpretation of 
the servant of Yahweh in chap. 53 is, as Ewald expresses it, the 
fact that ‘‘nowhere else does the prophet represent the servant 
so emphatically as a single individual of the past.” In various 
forms of expression nearly all the later commentators* repeat 
the same idea. And yet it is surely evident that this is merely 
a subjective impression and nothing more; no hard and fast 
rule of expression can be laid down for the representation of an 
individual on the one hand, as distinct from the individual- 
izing of a community on the other. Moreover, in recent criti- 
cism, the particular characteristics which 53:1 ff. exhibits are, 

8 Compare particularly SELLIN (cited above), p. 149: “If the three songs, 49: 1-6 
(cf. esp. vss. 2, 5 £.); 50: 4-9 (cf esp. vss. 4, 6); 52:13—53:12 (cf esp. 53:1, 2, 5,9), 
do not plainly speak of a definite individual, who had a mission to the people, who 
suffered, and who at the time when the last composition was written was already 


dead, then I am at a loss to know how anything could be expressed in plain lan- 
guage.” 
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whenever they occur elsewhere, claimed by the opposite side, 
with an exactly opposite interpretation, as a proof that the “I” 
of the subject is collective. In vs. 2 the speakers see the ser- 
vant coming into the world and growing up as an unusually 
weak, puny, insignificant child.° In vss. 3 f. he is afflicted with 
a loathsome disease, which beyond all doubt is leprosy. In vss. 
5, 7 he is tortured and abused by external violence; in vs. 8 
death overtakes him. Whether his death is caused by this same 
external violence, or whether it places him beyond the reach of 
that violence, we are no longer able to make out with certainty 
from the text as it now stands. This very mingling of the most 
varied misfortunes and sufferings Smend* once used very cleverly, 
in treating of the psalms that speak of the poet’s sickness, as an 
argument for the collective “I,” and found many adherents. We 
can readily understand, then, why Duhm should wish to reduce 
these various manifestations of suffering to the single one of 
leprosy. But that is by no means possible. Nor will it avail to 
eliminate entirely the maltreatment of the servant from 53:5 ff., 
because in 50:6, as Duhm also admits, he himself bears witness 
to it, and to it only, without any reference whatever to leprosy. 
Moreover, according to vs. 2, the servant has been the picture 
of wretchedness from his very birth. But by what process of 
transformation a child born in leprosy could have become 
Duhm’s teacher of the law, or Bertholet’s Eleazar, not to men- 
tion Sellin’s Zerubbabel, is by no means apparent.* Nor will 
Smend’s rather timid suggestion hold good, that possibly there 
lived a prophetic martyr who was persecuted, and who at the 
same time was actually sick. It is, rather, in his preceding 
sentence that Smend is right, when he says: ‘Now, since the 
distress which is brought upon Israel by its enemies is very often 
represented metaphorically as a disease, both in the prophets 

19 Along with IMIN731, the emendation of p> to 92929 (Ewald, Giesebrecht’ 


Cheyne, etc.) becomes absolutely necessary, although the above conception does not 
depend upon the alteration. 

» Zeitschr. f. alitest. Wiss., 1888, pp. 68 ff. 

2t Sellin therefore vigorously opposes a literal interpretation of the passages 


which speak of disease. Only in regard to disease resulting from maltreatment does 
he leave the question open. Cf. pp. 161 f. 
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and in the Psalms, it seems very probable that we have here an 
instance of the common personification of Israel, and that the 
disease and death of Yahweh’s servant either denotes the destruc- 
tion of Israel or at least coincides with it.”** Very similar to 
the view expressed in this sentence is that of Laue, who 
actually affirms that a ‘‘sickness-psalm” or a theodicy-psalm 
was the basis of the passage in question, and then takes particu- 
lar pains to defend the individual interpretation of Pss. 6, 38, 
22, etc. (pp. 11, 49 ff.). Here too—although it is expressed in 
slightly different terms—we find the same argument with which 
Smend endeavors to support the individuality of the servant 
against his own counter-arguments. 

But most conclusive is the fact of the death and revivifica- 
tion of the servant. This is entirely natural as applied to a 
community, to a people, whose personality continues through 
succeeding generations. Ezekiel, chap. 37, has familiarized 
everyone with the figure of awakening from the dead as repre- 
senting the restoration of the people of Israel, nor was the 
figure less familiar in the days of Deutero-Isaiah.*3 On the 
other hand, in order to interpret these expressions as applying 
to an individual, we are obliged to resort to all kinds of improb- 
able suppositions to sustain this interpretation. Certainly the 
least plausible attempt to apply this resurrection to an individual 
is the suggestion that his existence is continued in his spiritual 
descendants. That the servant has descendants is set forth in 
vs. 10, along with the other statement that he himself lives to 
an old age; unless the latter statement is removed by revision 
of the text.*5 But particularly noticeable is the personal character 
of the representation maintained throughout the entire passage. 
The same servant whose death and burial are portrayed in vss. 8 f. 
stands before the speakers in the very first verse of the passage 
(52: 13), raised from the dead, and with unexpected splendor. 


22 Alttest. Theol., p. 257. 
23 Cf. esp. LAUE, pp. 46 ff. 


74For numerous passages in the Psalms with the same content cf£ KOsTERs, 
Theol. Tijdschr., 1896, p. 594. 


25 BERTHOLET, p. 22. 
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This is simply impossible as applied to any of the individuals 
who have been suggested in this connection, but very easily 
comprehended when applied to a community. Therefore the 
assertion that the individual interpretation of chap. 53 is neces- 
sary, and the collective interpretation impossible, must be exactly 
reversed ; in view of the whole tenor of the chapter, the col- 
lective conception alone has any claim upon our consideration. 
Wellhausen rightly says:* ‘It would be presumptuous to 
depart from this interpretation and think of an individual.” 

It is easy to see, indeed, that Smend at least would accept 
this conclusion, if he could only succeed in determining in some 
reasonable way who the persons speaking and the person spoken 
of are. If‘ the penitent Israel of the future ”’ is to be regarded 


as the speaker, and “the true Israel within the false” as the 
person spoken of, 2. ¢., as the servant,?” then, to be sure, we 
should have to despair of attaining a right understanding of 
the passage, because the sufferings which Israel endured fell, 
without reference to this distinction, upon all alike. In reality the 


speakers, the “we” of vss. 1 ff., are the heathen nations; the 
servant of Yahweh of whom they speak is the people of Israel. 
I have never been able to understand why Giesebrecht’s * excel- 
lent exposition of this old interpretation did not settle the ques- 
tion, at least for some time, and why his work is mentioned only 
casually, if at all, in the numerous recent treatises on this subject. 
Duhm, commenting upon 53:1 ff., simply says: ‘“‘ Oddly enough, 
many commentators attribute these words to all sorts of strange 
speakers ; sometimes to those who once were unbelievers, then 
again even to the heathen of 52:15. But inasmuch as there is not 
the slightest allusion to so remote a speaker, why should it not 
be the author himself ?”’ Kittel*? contents himself with repeating 

6 Tsraelitische u. jiidische Geschichte*, p. 117. 

27So also in Kosters. 

% Beitrige zur Jesaiakritik, 1890, pp. 146 ff.: “ Die Idee von Jesaia §2, 13-53, 12.” 
I wish to acknowledge, once for all, my indebtedness to this fundamental work in 
order that in the following pages I may develop my argument without constant refer- 
ence to Giesebrecht. 

79In his new edition of the KNOBEL-DILLMANN Commentary in the Kurzgefasste 
exegetische Handbuch, 1898, p. 449. 
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one of Dillmann’s counter-arguments, although in the meantime 
the position of this interpretation had been materially strength- 
ened by Giesebrecht: ‘‘We cannot take this ‘we’ to mean the 
nations (52: 15),as is claimed by the rabbis, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, 
Beck, and of late especially by Giesebrecht, because a confession 
on the part of the heathen that Israel had suffered for them would 
be entirely unprecedented in the Old Testament (Dillmann).” 
And this is Smend’s only counter-argument of any importance 
in his rather more detailed discussion.2° He adds that nowhere 
in Isaiah, chaps. 40 ff., is this idea alluded to, but that, on the con- 
trary, Israel's sin is everywhere mentioned as the cause of its 
suffering. Dillmann advances the same argument, supporting it 
with the passages 42:24f.; 43:27f.; 47:6; 50:1, mentioning 
at the same time 42:13; 49:25f.; 51:5, 23, and others, in which 
the punishment of the heathen is announced to them. These two 
series of passages are the only ones which are of any weight 
against the position here maintained. For no one, surely, would 
wish to deny that Deutero-Isaiah might introduce an entirely new 
thought not found in the earlier prophets; and the more peculiar 
that thought, the more natural it would seem that it should sub- 
sequently be forgotten. The only question that can arise is 
whether Deutero-Isaiah itself contains statements which oppose 
this interpretation. Now, it is certainly true that here and there 
the heathen nations are threatened with punishment, particularly 
those that have maltreated Israel. The threat against Babylon in 
chap. 47 is the culminating point of these expressions. But, at 
the same time, is not Cyrus represented as the anointed, the 
friend of Yahweh, to whom the fullest salvation is promised ? 
Where in the Old Testament is this paralleled ? And, what is of 
still greater importance, the ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh songs,” according to 
unanimous opinion, state that the heathen as such (a"3, 42:33 
49:6) are to receive the light, the true religion of Yahweh. Is 
not this salvation, and can we reconcile with this thought the 
penal annihilation of the heathen? Is it not, on the contrary, 
entirely possible that those nations upon whom judgment comes 
3° Alttest. Theol., p.258. 
3" Kurzgef. exeg. Hdb., Jesaja5, 1890, pp. 455 f. 
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may subsequently be made to share in such salvation? So 
much as against the argument based on Dillmann’s second list 
of passages. 

This, to be sure, does not yet bring us to the thought that 
Israel suffered for the heathen, but it at least prepares the way 
for it. To me the most remarkable feature in Duhm’s explana- 
tion of the servant of Yahweh has always been that this historic 
individual in Israel is to lead the heathen to a knowledge of 
Yahweh. This idea, whether conceived of as realized in Zerub- 
babel or Eleazar, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, or anyone else, is nothing 
short of fantastic, and the extreme of absurdity. Nor is it any 
more satisfactory when applied collectively to the scribes or 
teachers of the law. Whether taken as signifying the entire 
class or, with Kosters and Bertholet, following Gesenius, as 
referring to a definite group within the class; whether with 
Kosters it be applied to the first three of the passages, or with 
Bertholet to all four, with the exception of Isa. 53: 1-11@—in 
all its forms the explanation is inadequate. Bertholet’s argu- 
ments (pp. II f.) in support of this theory, it may be added, are 
exceedingly weak. Least of all can we comprehend how the 
abasement and exaltation of the servant, so interpreted, could 
make an impression upon the heathen such as is described in 
52:14 f. If, however, we seek in Deutero-Isaiah himself the 
explanation of this conception of Yahweh’s servant, then, and 
only then, the matter assumes a different form. All the sup- 
porters of the theory of the ‘“‘Ebed-Yahweh songs” concede 
that everywhere outside of these songs the servant of Yahweh 
designates the people of Israel as such (41:8; 42:19, cf 22; 
43: 10(?); 44:1, 21; 45:4; 48:20). Israel is the sum total 
of all those who serve Yahweh and who enjoy the privilege of 
knowing him, and if this knowledge is to be transmitted through 
any human agency to other nations, it must be through that of 
the people of Israel. This is made possible, on the one hand, 
by the vicissitudes of Israel’s fortunes and, on the other, by 
Israel’s activity. The former is well illustrated in 52:14 f. 
The joys and sorrows experienced by an individual, or even by 
an entire class within a nation, do not attract the attention of 
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another nation, certainly not of any considerable number of 
surrounding nations. But let a whole people be humiliated, 
even annihilated, and then wonderfully exalted again, and all 
the surrounding nations must be witnesses to the fact and cannot 
escape the impression made by such an event. And when, 
moreover, this people is robbed of its very existence, and 
scattered far and wide among foreign nations, it cannot be 
restored to its former estate without affecting those nations in 
its transformation. The more brilliantly and wonderfully 
Deutero-Isaiah, from the first chapter to the last, portrays this 
prospective restoration, the more powerful is the impression 
which we must conceive he expects it to make when it comes 
to pass. And this finds admirable corroboration in the state- 
ment made in 52:14 f. With the fortunes of a nation, 
however, is intimately connected, of course, its activity. The 
nation preaches Yahweh by its existence; by its own service 
of Yahweh; by the argument from prophecy, to which the 
prophet appeals again and again as perfectly convincing. 
Furthermore, it may preach him also by the word of prophets 
such as Deutero-Isaiah ‘and other individuals who may venture 
to undertake such a task. But the accomplishment of this 
result is conditioned upon Israel’s constant contact with the 
heathen nations as such, and therefore upon a scattering among 
the nations, a ceasing of its individual existence. In every 
respect, then, Israel’s suffering, its very annihilation, is the pre- 
requisite for the fulfilment of Israel’s mission to the heathen, 
for the transmitting of salvation to other nations in the form of 
the religion of Yahweh. Therefore the heathen may well say in 
53:50 that Israel, the servant of Yahweh, had suffered for thew 
salvation. But he suffered also im their stead, in expiation of 
their guilt, as stated in 53:4, 52,6. The heathen are taught 
by Israel that Yahweh alone is God. Thus their idolatry becomes 
guilt which they have all in their several ways incurred. “ All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned every one [ every 
nation | to his own way” (6a).3? Consequently, Yahweh would 

3? These words can be understood only as referring to this guilt. It would be 
sophistry to say that there could be no guilt on their part because Yahweh had 
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have been obliged to punish and destroy ¢hem, But he punished 
his own people instead, the only nation which honored him, the 
true God, and which therefore had deserved no punishment : 
“but the Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all” (66). Now 
they see that this was done through pure kindness for their 
salvation; for Israel’s suffering was to be the means of their 
redemption. 

Thus we dispose at once of the first series of passages upon 
which Dillmann bases his objections, those passages which speak 
of Israel’s being punished for its own sins. Whatever justify- 
ing grounds Yahweh may have had for the chastisement of 
Israel, as respects the heathen, who are here the speakers, not 
these grounds, but Yahwe’s purpose, comes into consideration. 
Though Israel may have sinned, yet in the conscience of the heathen 
the only worshiper of the true God appears as the only inno- 
cent one. But, further than that, it is a well-known fact that, 
compared with other prophets, Deutero-Isaiah lays very little 
stress upon Israel’s trespass, that the tone of sympathy pre- 
dominates throughout and strongly. Nor does he fail to state 


expressly that Israel has suffered more punishment than its sins 
have deserved. He begins his entire book with the statement 
that his people, that Jerusalem,3? has received a double measure 
of retribution for its sins. This is not, as Duhm thinks, an 
allusion to Jer. 16:18, where a doubling of the punishment is 
announced, only, however, for renewed offenses.4# On the 


revealed himself only to Israel, and that he had not before been preached to the 
heathen. It goes without saying that Deutero-Isaiah’s universalism is something very 
different from the old particularism of Israel’s religion. If we read between the lines, 
we shall find the necessary complement in the two versions of the primeval history in 
Genesis. At the basis of all idolatry is a sinful straying away from the common 
original revelation of the only true God. Only a rectified conception of revelation 
can give us more light on the subject. 


33 By means of such passages as 48: 2; 49 : 21, and especially 51 : 16, Duhm (Com., 
40 : 2) proves that “ my people” and “ Jerusalem” virtually signify the same thing. This 
alone will suffice to discredit the attempt made by Briggs to split the book into two, 
one of which, he claims, deals with the deliverance of Yahweh’s servant Israel, and the 
other with the deliverance of Zion, Yahweh’s bride. In regard to this attempt cf 
CHEYNE, /ntroduction, pp. 309 f. Kosters follows a similar line of thought, pp. 580 ff. 


34 As to the genuineness cf Giesebrecht. 
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contrary, Deutero-Isaiah distinctly says that half of the punish- 
ment is undeserved, and on the basis of general prophetic premises 
we have a right to ask what may have been the occasion of this 
second undeserved portion; and when we find the figure of 
Yahweh’s servant already introduced in 41:8, and his mission 
that of carrying the true religion to the heathen stated in 42:1, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that even here the prophet 
already has reference to the suffering which was indispensable to 
the fulfilment of that mission. The problem of theodicy is for 
the entire century the really vital one. The people solve it, not 
without a feeling of bitterness, by applying the doctrine of suf- 
fering for the sins of the fathers, 7. ¢., for the sins of Manasseh 
(Ezek. 18:2, etc.), while Ezekiel tries to solve it by enormously 
exaggerating his accusations in an endeavor to balance guilt 
and punishment. Deutero-Isaiah alone finds a really satisfying 
solution by associating with the cause of the punishment its 
purpose, and we can understand all the more readily that this 
solution was beyond the comprehension of the masses of the 
people, as well as of most of its leading spirits, because his hopes 
and predictions were not realized. The glorious restoration of 
his nation did not come to pass, neither were its sufferings or its 
teachings able to lead the heathen to Yahweh. Under these cir- 
cumstances we are not at all surprised that the understanding of 
such utterances was largely obscured, and that it was not long 
before their original forms were tampered with; in fact, what 
ought to surprise us is that this was not done to a far greater 
extent. Everyone knows that the second half of chap. 53 has 
suffered serious corruption of text;35 but the only corruption 
which interferes with a proper interpretation is the ") in vs. 8, 
“for the transgression of my people was he stricken.” But that 
admits of no explanation whatever. It cannot be explained by 
taking it as ‘‘ Yahweh’s people,” and Yahweh as the “I,” because 
in the tenth verse Yahweh is still spoken of in the third person. 
Nor cana member of the people— perhaps, as Duhm and Bertho- 
let suggest, the prophet himself —be taken as the subject, because 


35 Cf. the numerous emendations suggested by Bertholet, pp. 20 ff., 15, which 
are, however, for the most part in the wrong direction. 
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the speaker throughout the entire passage is not “I,” but “we.” 
According to that we should at least expect 3749 “of our people,” 
or, according to the interpretation which I am controverting, 9 
‘‘of his people.’”’ But if we are to make a change and must do so, 
then quite the most probable reading is 52°7W5%2 “for our trans- 
gressions,” which will easily explain the corruption "Ay SUED. 
This is the actual reading in vs. 5; cf. also vs. 4 and vs. 6.% Then 
the ‘‘ we”’ of the text means just what it has meant from the first 
verseon. Others may interpret this “‘we”’ as the people of Israel, 
or as certain ones of the Israelites. We interpret it to mean the 
heathen. At any rate, the correct interpretation cannot be 
called in question on the strength of this one word, itself an 
evident corruption of the text. 

With a proper interpretation of the passage we are able also 
to understand its literary form and many of its expressions, 
particularly the marked individualization which has so often 
been declared incompatible with the collective conception. 
This might furnish grounds for objection, it is true, if a few 
persons were speaking of their nation, or if the nation were 
speaking of one of its parts. But if all those who constitute 
the “we” are simply individual nations, then nothing is easier 
to comprehend than that the people of Israel appears to them as 
an individual also, and is treated and spoken of in an entirely 
personal manner. Moreover, the nations that are speaking are 
older and greater than Israel. Therefore they have seen the 
servant’s coming into the world, and therefore, even before his 
sufferings, his puny form has aroused their disgust and scorn. 

And only in this way is the introduction of the ‘“‘we’’ and 
the connection with 52:13 ff. explicable. The ‘many nations” 
and their kings mentioned in these verses are in any case the 
only available plural subject. How Duhm can speak of them as 
remote subjects, while to the prophet they seem so near at hand 
that they are deeply moved by the fate of the servant, is beyond 
all comprehension. Smend explains that the “many” in vs. 14 
are to be clearly distinguished from the “many nations”’ in vs. 


% Only this emendation is perfectly satisfactory. Less acceptable is Giese- 
brecht’s reading, 9327 DYWEA, to which OGY would be preferable. 
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15, and that the former has reference to the Israelites of the past. 
This again is impossible, and simply an evidence of extreme 
perplexity. Accordingly, vss. 13 ff. would have to be paraphrased 
thus: ‘as the Israelites of the past were amazed at the dis- 
figured appearance of the servant, so shall the heathen nations 
of the present or future be moved by his glorification.” The 
very logic of this sentence ought to warn us against accepting 
it. But at what are the speakers amazed in 53:1 ff. (surely not 
here the Israelites of the past), if not at the contrast between the 
present and the past appearance of the servant? They enlarge 
upon the picture uf his dejection only decause his present splen- 
dor stands in such inexplicable contrast to his former estate. 
They have, accordingly, seen both periods in his career, as have 
also the many nations and kings in 52:15, who of course are 
simply the ‘many ”’ of vs. 14 more fully described. If the servant 
represents a nation, then the same is evidently true also of the 
many. Dillmann’s objection that the nations of 52:15 cannot be 
the speakers in 53:1, because 154 is contradicted by 142, is alto- 
gether too fine-spun. He is quite right, of course, in translating 
BP pple by ‘the report which we have received,” not “our 
preaching.” Now, it is stated in 52:15 that the heathen sud- 
denly behold with their own eyes what hitherto they have not 
even so much as heard of. Undoubtedly this climax from 
hearsay to actual beholding is deliberately planned. But is it 
for this reason less probable that the nations should receive the 
report of the glorious restoration of Israel? Formerly they had 
heard nothing; ow they hear and see. But, says Smend, a 
speech by the heathen would require a different, that is, a more 
distinct, introduction. And yet it is a well-known fact that 
everywhere in elevated style the express introduction may be 
omitted before a direct speech, and that in the prophets this 
omission is very common,?? the condition of such omission being, 
of ccurse, that the speaker shall be evident from the context. 
But, in this case, the only possible speakers are the heathen ; the 

37 This is particularly the case in Deutero-Isaiah, and also in all the Ebed-Yahweh 
songs, whether Yahweh is the speaker, as in 42:1, or the servant, as in 49:1; 50:4. 


Exactly the same thing is true, therefore, of the “we’’ in 53:1. To hold that an 
introduction was once present and has been lost is entirely out of the question. 
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absence of an introduction, therefore, simply proves that they, 
and they alone, are meant. As applying to them the sudden 
burst of eloquence is poetically beautiful, while with any other 
reference it becomes labored and ungainly. In the latter case 
we have no other alternative than to sever all connection between 
52:13-15 and 53:1 ff., as Bertholet, following Duhm’s sugges- 
tion (p. 365), has done, by making 53: 1-I1a an interpolated 
martyr-song. The false interpretation of the ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh 
songs,” like agua fortis, ruthlessly destroys all obstacles before it, 
and each succeeding one of its adherents finds something more 
to cut out. A single glance will convince anyone that all the 
arguments adduced by Bertholet on p. 30 in favor of this solu- 
tion are based solely upon a wrong definition of the speaker 
and the person spoken of in the passage. 

But chap. 53 is connected with still earlier passages just as 
closely as with 52:13-15, and in this connection also the cor- 
rectness of our definition of the speakers finds corroboration. 
With an exclamation of surprise the speech begins: ‘‘ Who would 
have believed it? Who would have considered that pos- 
sible ?’’3* The second half of the verse is not merely parallel to 
the first. Over against a subjective belief it speaks of objective 
visibility. Therefore the line, “but to whom was the arm of 
Yahweh [hitherto | revealed,” is in antithesis to the preceding, and 
must be interpreted as an excuse. The speakers now believe the 
report which they have received, because the arm of Yahweh has 
now been revealed to them,-that is, because they hear and see at 
the same time. But just before, in 52:10, it is said that Yahweh 
makes bare his holy arm; since that time, therefore, it has 
been visible.322 Vs. 104, and, in fact, the entire connection, 
tells us that by the arm of Yahweh is meant his saving and 
redeeming work in Israel and Jerusalem. Moreover, those 
before whose eyes the arm of Yahweh is made bare, those who are 
permitted to behold the salvation of Israel's God, are D’37>D 

%Idiomatically expressed. The sense is: “No one would have believed what we 


are hearing.” Cf our, “Who would have thought it!” In Hebrew of bn "2, 
Gen. 21:7. 


% The result of the DM in the former passage is the m5 Shere. For the inter- 
change of both verbs in the same writer cf. 47: 2 f. 
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‘all nations,’’ and YIN™CEN™2D ‘all the ends of the earth,” so 
that, when in 53:1 the speakers premise as a fact that the arm 
of Yahweh has been revealed, and revealed to them, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that they are the very nations, the dwellers 
in the ends of the earth, who in 52:10 are made witnesses of 
the work of Yahweh.” This, therefore, establishes who the speak- 
ers of chap. 53 are, and also the close connection of this chapter 
with what precedes, back to 51:9, where the arm of Yahweh 
is invoked for that new demonstration of power whose full 
realization is portrayed up to 52:12. Anyone, therefore, who 
desires to sever 52: 13—53:12 from its connection is certainly 
bound to propose a suitable revision of 53:1. 
CHAP. 50: 4-9. 

The connection between 51:9 and the preceding “ Ebed- 
Yahweh song,” 50: 4-9, is very easily shown. The arm of Yahweh 
which is here invoked is in 51:5, according to Yahweh’s own state- 
ment, the hope of the nations. But at the same time we find all 
sorts of links reaching across the boundary between the “ Ebed- 
Yahweh songs” and what is usually attributed to Deutero-Isaiah. 
The servant’s particular mission, as described in the first and sec- 
ond songs, and indeed, as we have seen, still more fully in the 
fourth, to become the light of the heathen and to carry to them, 
as the servant and ambassador of Yahweh, the true religion —this 
is announced in 51:4f.as the purpose of Yahweh himself, in 
closest connection, moreover, with the salvation and redemption 
which Yahweh’s arm is to bring about—all this corresponding 
exactly to the portrayal of its fudfilment in the two following and 
closely connected chaps. 52, 53. It is not expressly stated here 
whom Yahweh has selected to be the human agency for this 
enlightenment of the heathen; but when in vs. 7 the people of 
Israel 4? is addressed as “‘ the people in whose heart is my éhorah,” 

4° Duhm proceeds altogether arbitrarily when he interprets " JV in 53:1 as 


“divine activity itself,” visible only to the initiated, and in 52:10 (read thus instead of 
12) as the effect of this activity, which is to be visible to all. 


4*Within these two points are the passages referring to the suffering feople 
(Israel), 52:5, 3; 51:22 f., 12, to which Sellin (p. 101) has rightly called attention. 

4 There is no reason for thinking only of the elect, although, so far as concerns the 
question here under consideration, this interpretation would serve the same purpose. 
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when the promise is given in vs. 4, “‘ Zhorah shall proceed from 
me and my mishpat for a light of the people,” it is certainly 
clear that the agent chosen by Yahweh for the work is none other 
than this people in whose heart is his thorah. Moreover, the 
forms of expression in 51: 4 correspond exactly to those in 42: 
1, 4, in the first ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh song.” And when finally we com- 
pare 51:7 f. with the “song” 50: 4-9, just preceding it, no other 
conclusion is possible than that the people in 51: 7 is none other 
than the servant of the “‘songs.’’ What the servant says of him- 
self in 50: 4-9, Yahweh in 51:7 f. addresses as an encouragement 
to the people. Corresponding to 50: 4f., in which the servant 
glories in his position as Yahweh’s pupil, receiving his instruction, 
we have inthe following chapter, vs. 7,“ Yethat knowrighteousness 
(p37), the people in whose heart my ¢horah is.” Corresponding 
to the servant’s statement in 50: 6, that he has patiently endured 
all revilings and abuse, we have in 51: 76 the admonition to the 
people not to fear the reproach and revilings of men. In 50: 7—9a 
the servant expresses his confidence in the help of Yahweh, and 
in 51: 84 that help is vouchsafed to the people. Corresponding 
to the servant’s certainty in 50:96, that all his adversaries shall 
wax old as a garment and shall be eaten up by the moth, we find 
in 51:8a* exactly the same expression, in the promise which is 
given to the people. Nothing could be more evident than that 
the servant of Yahweh in 50: 4-9 is neither more nor less than the 
personification of the people, and that in his joyful testimony he 

43In distinguishing between the servant of Deutero-Isaiah and the servant of the 
songs, Duhm (p. 285) includes in his definition of the latter the idea that he suffers 
from the revilings of unbelievers (his fellow-countrymen), and not, like Israel, at the 
hands of foreign oppressors. This can apply only to 50:6, since Duhm sees in 
chap. 53 only leprosy. Laue also says (p. 28): “It seems certain that his country- 
men are the ones who maltreat the servant.” But in the DUIN MDW, 51:7, we have 
the same generality of expression, so that here also a similar conclusion would be 
valid. Now it is self-evident, of course, that if in 50:4 ff. the people is represented 
as an individual, the nations which ill-treat it must also be represented in the same 
manner, and that such ill-treatment must, in consequence, assume a very personal 
character. The inference that fellow-countrymen of the servant are referred to in 
chap. 50 is, therefore, entirely unfounded. Moreover, the general expressions used in 
51:7 are explained in 51:12f. by p°2, “the foreign oppressor,” so that for this pas- 
sage also the same meaning is secured. 


44 With 50:94 cf. also 51:6. 
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simply represents as accomplished the things to which Yahweh 
still finds it necessary to exhort the people. Such an exhorta- 
tion we find in 51: 1-3, the passage immediately following the 
third ‘‘song.” 

The case of this song is thus a peculiar one. In it Yahweh’s 
servant (although not called by that name) corresponds exactly, 
even in his blindness and deafness, to the conception of the 
servant in the rest of Deutero-Isaiah, as Kittel, for example, 
sums it up (p. 379), ‘protected, comforted, freed by Yahweh, but 
himself passive,” and not at all to the conception of the servant 
in the ‘“‘Ebed-Yahweh songs,” concerning which Kittel says: 
‘‘Here he appears in an independent activity, carries the thorah 
to the heathen, and redeems his people.” Not the slightest sug- 
gestion of the latter ideas is to be found in this song. 

No wonder, then, that Ley and Laue have struck this song 
out of the series of four; and yet it is not so easily disposed of 
as might seem at first sight. For although there is no mention 
in it of a mission to the heathen, and although the punishment 
of the adversaries is directly opposed to that idea, still the fact 
that the speaker in 50:4~-9 is so thoroughly saturated with 
Yahweh's teachings and inspiration provides the prerequisite and 
preparation for his carrying the thorah to the heathen ; and the 
relation’ between vs. 4 and vs. 7 of chap. 51, to which I have 
already called attention, is clearly such that it must have been 
thought of and intended by the author. Nor can we disregard 
the literary form. If the theory of the separate origin of the 
‘‘Ebed-Yahweh songs” is to be held, it is exceedingly dangerous 
to concede that in the book itself other persons can be introduced 
as speakers, in the same way as the servant in 49:1ff. It is 
doubtless because of his perception of this fact that Laue declares 
that the passage has been artificially formed into an‘ Ebed-Yahweh 
song.” He does not say how much of it he attributes to the 
reviser, whether the latter has changed the form or the contents, 
or both. But his supposition presents grave difficulties. Any 
writer who intended deliberately to add a fourth song to the 
other three would certainly have made his purpose very clear. 
He would scarcely have neglected to insert the name “servant 
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of Yahweh,” perhaps in the form of an assurance such as appears 
in 49: 3, and to assign to him duties and work such as are men- 
tioned in 42:1 ff. and 49:1 ff. And are we to suppose that he 
would have introduced the first personal pronoun “I,” thus 
making the servant the speaker? We should be tempted to ask, 
then, what there is really left of the original passage. There is 
very little likelihood, therefore,’that Ley and Laue will find many 
followers, particularly since the share of the author of the “‘ Ebed- 
Yahweh songs” becomes a very meager one, if we subtract this 
passage, and with Bertholet 53: 1-11 as well, not to mention 
Schian, Kosters, and Laue, who, in addition to these, omit 52: 13 
—53:12 entire. But if we would avoid Laue’s conclusion, we 
shall be obliged to admit the intimate relation, demonstrated 
above, between the passage under discussion and the rest of the 
book, together with the inferences resulting from such relation.‘ 
It is clear, atany rate, that all the statements made in 50: 4-9 by 
the servant are applied in 51: 1-8 to the people. 


CHAP. 49: I-6. 


Let us go back now to the second ‘ Ebed-Yahweh song,”’ 
49 : 1-6, which is separated from the third by comparatively short 
passages. This brings us to the passage which has of late been 
alleged to be of itself and alone sufficient ground for rejecting 
the interpretation of the servant of the “songs” as the entire 
people of Israel. Bertholet, opposing this view (p. 6), appeals, 
along with Isa. 53, to 49:5, and then quotes what Schian says 
(p. 24): ‘For however we may explain these words, we cannot 
get away from the fact that they speak of an active influence of 
the servant upon Israel.” In Laue (p. 14) we read: ‘ But this 
verse places beyond all doubt that the Ebed as speaker is dis- 
tinguished in some manner or other (to express myself cautiously ) 
from the nation as a whole, ... . as the one affected by his 
action ;” whereupon this commentator appeals (p. 41; cf. 28) very 
confidently to the exegesis of the case, without, however, devel- 
oping the latter. Sellin says (p. 104): ‘‘Now, it is perfectly 


45In this connection cf also Laue and Ley, although neither of them appreci- 
ates the exact import of the facts. 
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clear that in 49:5 f. the Ebed is plainly distinguished from the 
whole people, and therefore from the righteous part of it as well.” 
But after we have been convinced that the individual interpreta- 
tion of chap. 53 is impossible, and the reference of the term 
“servant” to the people is the necessary view, we shall not be 
inclined to overestimate the importance of such an interdict 
based only upon a single passage. At any rate, these verses 
merit a much more minute examination than they have received 
since Duhm, who devotes an extended discussion to them. 

It is an exceedingly important fact, in the first place, that in 
49:1 the servant immediately addresses himself, not to Israel, 
but tothe nations. Therefore, what he has to say applies to them. 
Furthermore, the servant, directly after his first address, harks 
back to the time of his birth. Even from his birth Yahweh had 
called him and equipped him for his calling, by which is meant 
the preaching of the word. For the servant’s mouth is his sharp 
sword (2a8), and the shaft in 24a must be interpreted in the same 
way. But the servant is not to enter upon his calling at once; 
until the right time shall come Yahweh has hid him in his quiver 
(268), and in the meantime covers him in the shadow of his 
protecting hand (2a). The time shall come when Yahweh shall 
be glorified through him‘? whom he calls his servant. Here he 
calls him not only “my servant,” but also ‘“Israel,’’ and this, 
for us, would settle the case. But many have long since evaded 
this conclusion by striking out 580°* in the face of all the 
translations and on the strength of only a single manuscript.” 
This is the last extreme measure, which, according to accepted 
scientific methods, should not be resorted to unless all other 
reasons make such a course compulsory. But we cannot rely 

4° Cf. 51:16, where the same thing is plainly stated of the people. Hence 


Duhm is compelled to strike out this verse as a gloss, while Laue regards it as a 
misplaced gloss of an Ebed-Yahweh song. 


47 The equipment for future activity in vs. 2 precludes the possibility of translating 
“in whom I will be glorified.” 

48 This was done by J. D. Michaelis, then by Gesenius, who afterward reinstated 
it as genuine (cf. Hitzig ad /oc.), and latterly by all those against whom this paper is 
directed. 


49 Kennicott 96. 
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solely on evidence contained in the verse itself. It must be 
remembered that, according to vs. I, we are here carried back 
to Israel’s cradle; that, according to the tradition contained in 
Gen. 32:29, Israel is a significant name of honor, given by 
Yahweh to the people in their ancestor Jacob. Above all things 
must it be remembered that the servant is here addressing the 
heathen (1a), to whom he is under obligation to state his name, as 
would not be the case were he an Israelite, addressing his own 
people. There is, therefore, not the slightest necessity for 
“desperate expedients of interpretation” (Duhm). 5x Ww" is 
simply the second predicate of TMN: “Thou art Israel through 
whom I will be glorified.” 

But this future, in which the glorification is to come to pass, 
has seemed to the servant to be so long in coming that he has 
sometimes experienced a despondency, which he has had to 
overcome by calling to mind the reasons for encouragement 
(vs. 4). Now, however, this time has arrived, as expressed by 
mimyi in vs. 5, and to Yahweh’s words spoken to him in ancient 
times (vs. 3) he adds what Yahweh has imparted to him now. 
Accordingly, only that portion which concerns the heathen, to 
whom the entire speech is addressed, can be regarded as the 
new revelation, yet to be realized, of which the servant speaks. 
In reality, it is quite clear that vs. 5 forms no part of this rev- 
elation. For the "YON" in vs. 6 simply takes up again the "VON 
of the preceding verse, vs. 5 being nothing more than a single 
extended characterization of the subject Yahweh: “Yahweh 
who formed me from the womb to be his servant, etc.’”’ In the 
words which now follow is supposed to lie the proof that the 
servant cannot be the equivalent for the people of Israel; 
the succeeding infinitive clause is almost invariably paraphrased, 
‘‘in order that 7 may bring Jacob again to him,” and by the aid 
of this interpretation it is attempted to prove that the servant 
has a mission to Israel, and that he is, therefore, distinguished 
from Israel. But it seems to me that those who base such 
far-reaching conclusions upon this explanation of the verse are 
at least in duty bound to mention the possibility of another 
explanation, not to say refute it. Hitzig takes Yahweh, and 
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not the servant, as the subject of the infinitive. ‘ Not gerun- 
dive and action of Yahweh (Hitzig)”—so is the matter tersely 
disposed of in Dillmann-Kittel ; Schian simply remarks that this 
interpretation makes no sense ;*° in the rest of the most recent 
commentators I have been unable to discover any mention 
of this explanation of the infinitive. And yet it is in the main 
identical with Duhm’s, who proves it to be necessary by the 
next following clause. He adds, to be sure, that, even if Yahweh 
is regarded as the subject, the servant still remains the instru- 
ment, the teacher, comforter, etc. But this cannot be admitted 
without proof. Formally it would necessitate construing the 
infinitive as a clause of purpose: Yahweh formed the servant 
in order (thereby, that is, by the servant) to do this and that. 
But what? Duhm concedes, in regard to TON? xd (so he reads, 
following the Ketib), that this is primarily Yahweh’s work; on 
aad, on the other hand, he says that, unlike ADM, it is to be 
understood in a figurative sense as a spiritual leading back to 
God by instruction, exhortation, and comfort. He cannot 
prove this by 47:10 (read thus instead of 12), because he 
attributes this chapter to another author. But, aside from this, 
we cannot compare these entirely different uses. There are no 
other proofs available, but in Ezek. 39:27 and Jer. 50: 19* 2a 
is used to express the bringing home of Israel out of exile, 
exactly as "WH is used elsewhere, ¢. g., in Ezek. 29:14; 34:4, sS0 
that the presence of the two forms side by side in vss. 5 and 6 is 
not at all surprising. In the following clause the reading DON" sd 


means, “in order that Israel may not be swept away,” an 
exceedingly clumsy and questionable construction. The Keré 
i5—a parallel and alternative to TON (so also in a number of 
MSS. and most versions)—is by all means preferable. Then, 


s°P, 24. The omission of the second quotation mark in l. 8 after “ erstrecken ” 
gives the impression that this clause, too, belongs to Duhm. 

5* In this way also the passive is used in Ezek. 38:8, at least essentially so. These 
are three out of the twelve passages in which we find SAW. It is well known that 
2° is also employed in a figurative sense. Still the exact meaning which Duhm 
insists upon cannot be proved in any of them. Cf in this connection also SELLIN, 
pp. 156 f. 
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Yahweh gathers Israel to himself, draws it to him.” Only in this 
way is the construction good and natural; but then the necessity 
for taking Yahweh as the subject of both clauses is at once proven. 
If these were clauses of purpose, no doubt they would have to 
be taken as referring to Israel’s being brought back out of cap- 
tivity, and the conception would be that Yahweh had formed the 
servant to be instrumental in this work. This could not apply, 
it is true, to Duhm’s teacher of the law, nor to that class of 
teachers (as Berthelot holds), nor to the heart of the nation, 
although it might perhaps apply to Sellin’s Zerubbabel.3 But 
we are as yet dealing only with the subject, not with the predi- 
cate; not with what is to happen, but with what has long since 
happened. Hitzig’s explanation as a gerundive is, therefore, in 
my judgment, the only correct one. Now, it certainly implies a 
contradiction if we read: “that formed me from the womb to be 
his servant, in that he brought Jacob (out of Babylonian captiv- 
ity) again to him.” Neither at that time nor ever did Yahweh 
do that. And when, moreover, we consider the fact that not until 
vs. 6 is there mention made of “ raising up the tribes of Jacob and 


restoring the preserved of Israel 55 (note the remarkably different 
manner of expression, strongly emphasizing Israel’s deteriora- 
tion), we get for vs. 5 an entirely different meaning. The act is 
one which lays the foundations of Israel, and 5a, 4 must be 
read, “in that he brought Jacob again (out of Egypt) to him, 
and drew Israel to him (into the desert).” This is confirmed in 
the succeeding statements: “IJ FT HN) TT TT2 IT35N1,* 


5? Here the punctuation of the Kétib (with xd) has been substituted for that of 
the Kéré (with 15), probably because the old, correct interpretation of Yahweh as sub- 
ject was afterward altogether discarded. 

53 Cf. SELLIN, pp. 157 ff. Here Sheshbazzar still gives him some difficulty. 

54 Claimed, for example, by Duhm for 42:7. He also claims this interpretation 
of the infinitive in respect to the subject for 49 : 84,9, and Dillmann-Kittel for 51 : 16. 

55 There is every reason to emphasize the name Jacob, and not to explain the 
passage of any act of founding previous to Jacob’s time. Jacob it was who went down 
to Egypt, and who in his descendants was brought back again. Then, without a 
doubt, vss. § f. correspond accurately to 52: 4, where the Egyptian captivity, being 
the first, is set over against the Assyrian, with which the Babylonian is associated. 

56The ‘| consecutive is, as is well known, and as Klostermann especially has 
shown, often misunderstood by those who pointed the text of Deutero-Isaiah. That 
this is the case here is proven by the following FW. 
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which are entirely out of place if the preceding clause applies 
to future time.’ Rightly interpreted, vs. 5¢ represents the whole 
period of Israel’s happy existence in the promised land, in which 
the people experienced the favor of Yahweh; in introducing the 
newly received promise, the servant surveys Yahweh’s entire 
dealings with him. Thus it becomes evident that vs. 5, so far 
from opposing, expressly confirms the identity of the servant 
with the people of Israel, and every argument for striking out 
Sew" in vs. 3 disappears. And now vs. 6 easily explains 
itself: “It is too light a thing to me that thou shouldest be my 
servant, inasmuch as I raise up the tribes of Jacob and restore 
the preserved of Israel; rather will I give thee for a light to the 
Gentiles, that my salvation may extend to the ends of the 
earth.” Thus the sentence agrees with what we have been 
expecting from the beginning. The salvation of Israel is not a 
new promise ; it has long since been assured and is presupposed. 
But concerning the heathen the promise is new, and is here for 
the first time proclaimed to them. The conception of the ser- 
vant is thus broadened. Henceforth he is not to be simply the 
suffering and receptive one, but, over and above that, active and 
creative ; he is not merely to be the slave of Yahweh, even 
though the preferred and beloved one, but he is to be his 
co-worker and assistant in a work of world-wide scope. The 
verse, therefore, distinctly refutes the erroneous view that where 
the servant of Yahweh represents the people of Israel, he plays 
in Deutero-Isaiah only a passive part, and in the ‘‘ Ebed-Yah- 
weh songs” only anactive one. Here one and the same author 
expressly appropriates these two conceptions, and this fact 
proves that they belong to one subject. This shows as plainly 
as it could be done that he is the author of the passages in 
which the ‘“Ebed-Yahweh songs” are imbedded. Of course, 
my interpretation of 49:5 f. is not necessary as a premise of the 
refutation of the false view above referred to; for is not the 
passive, receptive attitude of the servant undoubtedly present 
also in vs. 2, as well as in 50:4 ff., and in the whole of chap. 


57Duhm noticed this fact, and accordingly placed 54 immediately after vs. 3, 
where it is more than ever out of place. 
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53? This is, indeed, self-evident; for how could there be a ser- 
vant of Yahweh who could dispense with Yahweh’s protection 
and care ? 

But, on the other hand, the other side of the conception of 
the servant, his active qualities, appear also in the rest of the book. 
The proclamation to the heathen ends with vs. 6 (chap. 49), and 
now it is no longer the servant himself who speaks, but the prophet, 
who introduces a new promise from Yahweh to the servant, thereby 
confirming what the latter has just reported. Again, as in vs. 5, 
the introduction itself is of the greatest importance. Here the 
person spoken to is not addressed as the servant of Yahweh, but 
as the servant of tyrants. This alone would indicate that the 
reference is to a people, and this reference is placed beyond all 
doubt by the epithet ‘‘ Redeemer of Israel” with which Yahweh 
is introduced. And yet, Yahweh’s speech contains in condensed 
form everything that is said of his servant in 52:14 f., the former 
being understood, of course, to include its necessary presupposi- 
tion, the servant’s conscious and unconscious activity in behalf 
of the heathen. It is merely a desperate expedient when Duhm 
maintains that the idea of this activity is excluded from the pas- 
sage under discussion because there is no mention of a restora- 
tion to life. In so condensed an account of the final result, such 
an omission might easily occur, even if the servant in both places 
represented an individual. But as he represents the people of 
Israel, the restoration to life merely signifies the release from 
the bondage of the tyrants, which is spoken of in vs. 7. The 
relation of vss. 7 ff. to vss. 1-6 is simply as follows: In vss. 1-6 
the servant announces to the world of nations that Yahweh has 
promised him a successful mission to them; in vss. 7 ff. Yahweh 
informs the servant of the honor and blessing which he shall 
receive (as a result of this successful work), and so it is quite 
correct to say that vss. 1-6 are not merely repeated in vss. 7 ff., 
but the latter passage is not intelligible without the former. It 

* Besides this we must read mraz> and azn), and perhaps also bab. instead 
of UD3. 


59 Cf. SMEND, Alttest. Theol., p. 260; KITTEL, Kommentar, p. 427. Sellin on p. 
100 shows that he recognizes the close connection of the two passages. 
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is, therefore, impossible to understand why Kittel should find it 


necessary to warn us against an “ artificial welding together” of 


the two pieces. Those who, following the lead of Smend,® con- 
sider 49:7 ff. an interpolation for the purpose of connecting the 
Ebed-Yahweh song with Deutero-Isaiah show more insight. 
But whether here and elsewhere the connecting sections are 
attributed to Deutero-Isaiah or to a third author, those who find 
themselves compelled to adopt such questionable suppositions 
must first have made a forced cleavage between the “songs” 
and the rest of the book, occasioned by a false interpretation of 
the servant. Since Duhm, the originator of the entire move- 
ment, simply denies all connection between the songs and what 
follows them, the acceptance of such connecting sections means 
neither more nor less than that the theory as first proposed has 
been wrecked on the rock of facts, and that it would need to 
possess most extraordinary merits of another sort in order to 
justify such a subsequent reconstruction for the sake of retaining 
a” 
CHAP. 42: 1-7. 

Without dwelling further upon details of interpretation, let 
us now go back from chap. 49 to the last of the four passages, 
42:1-7, which in the order of the series is the first. It is 
remarkable, as Sellin suggests, that these two songs are separated 
by so long an interval, but this fact requires no artificial 
hypotheses to explain it, because the intervening passages, being 
chiefly polemical in character, representing the strife with the 
idols and with Babylon, easily and naturally extend to this 
length. 

In respect to 42: 1-4, so far as the material itself is concerned, 
there is entire unanimity. The servant, whoever he may be, is to 
carry religion to the heathen, the only true religion, that of 
Yahweh.” He is of a gentle and quiet disposition, forbearing 

6 Alttest. Theol., pp. 370 f. 


6 Duhm and Astruc stand in about the same relation to their respective succes- 
sors. It is, however, a great mistake to assume at once that the phenomena which 
characterize the compilation of sources in the historical books are simply repeated 
in the prophetical books. 

Only in this way can the absolute ODW%, which only occurs here, be explained. 
Cf. "OBW, 51:4, and also Jer.5:4; 8:7; 2 Kings 17: 27. 
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and patient, and will not become weary until the nations ® shall 
sit teachable at his feet. Here the independent activity of the 
servant receives greater prominence than in chaps. 49, 50, and 53, 
where his protection, preservation, and suffering are more strongly 
emphasized. And yet his characteristics are the same, although 
turned in the opposite direction, and everything that is stated in 
those passages is here foreshadowed and predicted. But again 
we ask in vain how such things could be stated of an individual ; 
Isa. 2: 2—4 alone is sufficient evidence of the existence of the 
conception that Israel has a mission of instruction to the heathen. 
The next verses (42: 5-7) also prove that this is the only possible 
interpretation of the servant. For, in whatever way we may 
explain the difficult DY sa TNS) 4 in vs. 6, in any case it can 
apply only to the people, and not to an individual. And at the 
same time the statement is made concerning this people that 
Yahweh will make it the light of the heathen; precisely the same, 
therefore, which is said of the people in 49:6; 51:4, and in 
42:1-—4, of the servant of the “‘songs.”’ For anyone who is not 
utterly blind, this again proves the equation: servant of Yahweh 
= people of Israel. It is one of those bold strokes of which 
Duhm’s commentary contains so many, when he gives to “WD 
D4 an interpretation different not only from that in 49:6, 
which he attributes to another author, but different also from 
that in 51:4, where he admits the same Deutero-Isaiah. ‘The 
theocracy is the pattern for the other states. As is shown by 
what follows, this is not a principal thought, but merely an 
additional idea which is intended to emphasize the glory of 
the theocracy.” Then it would seem that B™3 =1n5 does not 
depend at all upon 72M8), but upon OF M3, and not the person 
addressed, but his reorganization as a nation, constitutes the 
light ; so that we are no longer dealing with an active bringing 

S7NM, OPN. 

6 The correct translation, in my opinion, is “to make [the subject] of a people’s 
covenant,” 7. ¢., to make a covenant with the scattered and dispersed people of Israel as 
with a nation; in other words, to reéstablish it as a people and at the same time 
renew its covenant. We have simply to deal, therefore, with a pregnant construction. 

65 The interpretation of M""2 as “mediator of the covenant,” which Sellin has 
again adopted, is, and always will be, impossible. 
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in of the light, but only, as it were, with a mechanical reflection 
of it. Not only does Duhm in this explanation fail to mention 
the parallel passages 49:6; 51:4, but I do not find that this inter- 
pretation is even referred to by any of the adherents of his view, 
which is the best possible evidence that his views in this connec- 
tion are generally conceded to be impossible. Since Smend it 
has been common instead to explain these verses, like 49:7 ff., 
as a connecting link with vss. 1-4. I have already sufficiently 
characterized this interpretation. Moreover, these verses are 
not at all essential to prove that the servant is identical with the 
people.© 


Against all this, 42:18 ff. is said to constitute a second con- 
clusive proof (49: 5 f. being the first) that the Ebed of the “songs” 
cannot be the same servant whom we find in Deutero-Isaiah, 
namely, the people of Israel. Upon this chiefly is based Duhm’s 
portrayal of Deutero-Isaiah’s servant (p. 284): ‘He represents 
Israel in its present condition as the servant of Yahweh, chosen 
and protected by Yahweh, and destined by him to a glorious 
future, but at present blind and deaf, captive and despoiled, a 
worm, despised of the heathen and full of sins.” As I have 
already stated, one of his followers, Sellin,® questions his right 
to use the passage thus, and sees, on the contrary, in vss. 19-21, 
23 (he places vs. 22 after vs. 23), a fifth “‘ Ebed-Yahweh song,” in 
which also the reference is to an individual and not toa collective 
conception. He is quite right in saying that in vs. 19 the form 
of expression is as individualistic as anywhere in the ‘“songs;’’ 

On the other hand, attention may be called to the fact that Yahweh’s two promises 
—to make Israel BY M73 and B13 “WN —occurring in such close proximity, are very 
difficult to harmonize, especially without a | todistinguish them. The question arises 
whether one of them is not an insertion. In deciding which one may have been 


inserted, vs. 7 would be very important, although formally the interpolation of 
Dy mma} from the passage 49:8 would offer the most easy explanation. 

7 Only this last trait, “full of sins,” has probably been borrowed from elsewhere ; 
since Duhm with great insight strikes out 42:24 from on, believing it to be a 


deuteronomic gloss. But even in view of 43:24 ff. and 50:1, the expression “ full 
of sins” is rather too strong. 


& Serubbabel, pp. 107 f., 178, and especially 216. 
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for this reason he believes a reference to the people to be impos- 
sible. But the claim that “blind and deaf” in vs. I9 need not 
be taken as the expression of an ethico-religious defect, but 
simply as a statement that the servant has undergone suffering 
in his exile, just as the figure of darkness is used to designate 
the land of exile, is hazardous in the extreme. For in vs. 20 respon- 
sibility for his blindness and deafness is charged in unequivocal 
words to the servant himself: with seeing eyes he observes not, 
and with open ears he hears not; and vs. 21 says just as dis- 
tinctly that, despite his infirmities, Yahweh has destined him for 
great things, not for his own, but for Yahweh’s sake. He is 
called to exalt and glorify the thorah. It is radically wrong to 
follow Duhm in interpreting the word "1M here in a strictly 
deuteronomic sense, and then to question the genuineness of 
the verse. On the contrary, we know from 51: 4 that "NM is 
simply synonymous with O52 in the same sense of “religion” 
(cf. also Isa. 2:2-4), and thus again, as in vss. I-4, the expression 
can be interpreted only as referring to the dissemination of 
Yahweh's religion among the heathen. Here, then, according to 
a certain school, the servant would again appear as an individual. 
But immediately following we have a second obstacle in the way 
of his call, the fact, namely, that the servant is a despised, 
despoiled, and captive people. Sellin thinks the prophet is here 
returning to the collective conception of the servant; but how 
in the world could he identify both conceptions in the one word 
NIT? ~=Nor does the transposition which Sellin proposes help 
the matter. The dire confusion will admit of no solution, so 
long as distinctions once adopted and enacted are tenaciously 
adhered to. This ever-advancing process of analysis will not 
content itself with raising the questions which it has already 
suggested, but will sweep away the entire passage, a work of 
incomparable beauty, as a piece of patchwork based upon mis- 
understandings. 

On the other hand, everything becomes clear when we admit 
that the prophet has adhered throughout to his purpose of 
representing the people by the servant of Yahweh. Then the 
simple solution may be foundin Duhm’s own characterization, as 
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literally quoted above. The servant as representing the people 
is ‘‘destined to a glorious future, but at present is blind, deaf,” 
etc. And accordingly, if two contrasting phases of disposition 
and conduct appear in his nature, why should we be surprised to 
find a detailed portrayal of both? What reason have we for 
obstinately refusing to acknowledge the inner unity of the two, 
or venturing to tear asunder what legitimately belongs together ? 
If the servant were an individual, the question might arise 
whether in ome person and in ome human life such contrasting 
phases of character could be found combined. But in the case 
of a people such a combination cannot occasion surprise. A 
people, and particularly the people of Israel, has a long history, 
in the course of which it experiences varying conditions, with- 
out, however, losing its undivided personality. Our prophet 
looks back to the legendary beginnings of his nation, back to 
Abraham and Sarah (41:8 f.; 51:2). In those times Yahweh 
called it to be his servant, and his servant it has remained until 
the present day. But in this long period of time it has by no 
means maintained and conducted itself with unvarying blame- 
lessness as Yahweh’s servant. In times past it committed 
grievous sins, and has thereby brought punishment upon itself. 
At present it is blind and deaf, in that it will not or cannot hear 
the decrees of Yahweh announced to it by the prophet ; it is fear- 
ful and intimidated, in that it overestimates the power of the 
enemy and lacks the right confidence in the omnipotence and 
grace of its God ; but, in spite of all this, it does not cease to be 
Yahweh’s servant, for no one else has a claim upon the nation 
(50:1 ff.). This prophet is able to reveal to the people for the 
first time the full significance of its title,and only in time to come 
will that significance be fully realized in the people. It culmi- 
nates inthe mission to win the nations for Yahweh, to preach 
his religion to the heathen, and only in the light of these things 
can the sufferings of the people in the present and recent past be 
rightly understood. 

As a matter of fact, the only enemies with which Deutero- 
Isaiah has to contend, and against which he struggles with all 
available means, are faint-heartedness, fear,and indolence. And 
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as one of these means shall we not allow him to contrast the 
Israel of the future, happy and well-pleasing to God, with the 
Israel of the present, in its fallen and abnormal condition? The 
contrast is not, as some have supposed, between the heart of the 
nation, well-pleasing to God, and the masses, nor between the 
ideal of the people and its actual status. What is meant is rather 
the entire nation and the actual nation, as it must and shall be when 
the fulness of the prophet’s promises shall be realized. That such 
is the case these ‘‘songs” themselves show with remarkable 
clearness. In 49:4 the servant confesses how faint-hearted he 
formerly was, and in 50: 7-9 we can also read between the lines 
how much he has needed help tokeep him from despair.” Finally, 
in this passage (50:4 ff.), and particularly in 52: 13—53: 12, all 
the misery of his unfortunate past, of his disgraceful ruin and 
subsequent dishonorable life among the heathen, finds its com- 
plete expression. 

When viewed in this light, the relation of 42:18 ff. to what 
precedes seems perfectly simple and unobjectionable. In vss. 
1-7 the activity of the servant in his calling is portrayed; every- 
thing is represented as taking place in the future, and the climax 
is reached in his becoming the light of the heathen. The eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, the captives are to be released from 
prison.” This is followed in vss. 10 ff. by an exhortation to a song 
oftriumph in which Yahweh’s victory is celebrated, and in vss.14 ff. 
by an expression of Yahweh’s impatience to see this triumph 
speedily realized. The (innocently) d/imd are assured of safe 
guidance, while those who defiantly cling to their idols (which 
by no means refers to a// those still living in heathendom) are 
to be put to shame. Then, in vs. 18, there comes a call to the 

6 Vs. 46 expresses, by way of contrast, his present better insight, and is in no sense 
a continuation of the statement of his former thoughts which begins with "VAN "38. 


7°Smend asks, p. 257: Where ix the past could the Israel have been found which 
would have patiently endured the abuse and scorn of the world while proclaiming the 
truth to the heathen? It must be remembered that up to this song at least the preach- 
ing of the servant has consisted largely of that patience which is here praised, and, 
above all things, that here too that which is described as past is really future. 


7” Yahweh most probably remains the subject of the infinitives in vs.7, and the 
blind and captive are the heathen who are to receive the light. 
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blind and deaf. And not until now does it become apparent 
that none is more completely blind and deaf than this same ser- 
vant through whose agency all these deeds are to be accom- 
plished. He neither heeds nor understands the purpose for 
which he has been called, nor yet the reason of his suffering. 
Thus the hearer is transported from the glorious future to the 
far different present, and now, in chap. 43, begins anew the work 
of making faint-hearted Israel willing and able to fulfil its mis- 
sion. I cannot comprehend why Deutero-Isaiah should in con- 
sequence deserve the reproachful title of ‘the strangest writer in 
the world,’’” who does not by a single syllable, or by any varia- 
tion of tense, indicate that here he has in mind the present and 
there the future. But are not all the tenses in 42: 1-4 and 
14-17 future, and in vss. 6 f. and 21 perfect, wherever the old 
calling is referred to; and perfect again in vss. 22, 24 f., where 
Israel’s deliverance to suffering and bondage is mentioned ? In 
vs. Ig the nominal clauses "WY "3, etc., show that the present is 
meant, while in vs. 20 Duhm himself by accepting the perfect 
MN" draws a distinction between past experiences and continued 
failure to make proper use of them. Wherein the author has 
blundered in this matter is, in fact, impossible to discover. And, 
moreover, in vs. 19 he says expressly: ‘‘Who is so deaf as my 
messenger whom I will send.”73 Surely this could not refer more 
unmistakably to the calling of the servant in vs. 1, “he shall 
carry forth religion to the heathen,” nor could it call attention 
more plainly to the contradiction existing between the servant’s 
appointed mission and his present conduct. Not often in the 
history of exegesis have clear waters been so unwisely made tur- 
bid as has been done by the assertion of the inharmoniousness 
of vss. 18 ff. with vss. 1-4. If those who have created for them- 
selves the conception of the servant as an individual are deter- 
mined tenaciously to cling to it, then there is no other recourse 
than the knife of criticism, and the foregoing evidences for the 
opposite view must also be forcibly removed.” 
72 DUHM, Pp. 292. 
73 Translating it as a present does not help the matter. 


741 should not like to overlook entirely a counter-argument to which Sellin attaches 
great importance. He says (p. 108) concerning 43:10: “If in this passage anyone 
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Let us return now to 42:1, where the servant of the “‘ songs ” 
is first introduced. How is he introduced? I find the generally 
prevalent view most forcibly expressed by Laue ;% still he may 
reasonably be taken as the representative of all. ‘‘ Everyone,” 
so he says, “who carefully reads the Ebed-Yahweh passages 
must be struck with the fact that in them the Ebed is spoken of, 
it is true, but that this Ebed appears anonymously. With unmis- 
takable certainty Deutero-Isaiah applies to Israel and Jacob 
(Isa. 41:8, etc.), 2. ¢., to the people as a whole, the honorary 
title Ebed. . . . . In other words: so much must be conceded, 
namely, that the Ebed passages do not claim to contain the same 
conception of the Ebed as does the rest of the book; they leave 
the reader free to form a different conception of the Ebed.”’ This 
cannot be for a moment admitted, for its exact opposite is true. 
When an author introduces a new designation, we rightly demand 
that, at the place where he first makes use of it, he shall 
adequately define and explain its meaning. But, having once done 
this, he may demand of the intelligent reader that the latter shall 
from this equation find for himself the value of z in the subsequent 
passages, that is to say, that he shall understand this designation 
wherever it may afterward occur, in the sense in which it was 
first explained ; no one can impose uponthe author the obligation 
to repeat such explanation with every use of the term. Precisely 
so, in the first passage where the servant of Yahweh is men- 
tioned, in 41:8, Deutero-Isaiah has explained the appellation by 
“Israel” and ‘ Jacob,” and by reference to Abraham’s calling 


is determined to ignore the fact that Deutero-Isaiah in his speeches sometimes draws 
a distinction between the servant and the people, then it simply shows how blind one 
can be made by preconceived opinions.” He interprets the verse, “Ye [my people] 
and my servant [the single great individual who is to spread abroad the knowledge of 
the thorah] are both my witnesses before the heathen,” and thinks that the other 
interpretation, “Ye [the people] are my witnesses and are my servant whom I have 
chosen,” is nonsense. But it is not nonsense, according to what we have just seen. 
Chap. 42 tells us that the servant is the one who has been called to work among the 
heathen. Therefore Israel is primarily Yahweh’s witness, that is, 2 a position to sup- 
port his cause ; but, in the next place, Israel is also his servant, that is, called and obli- 
gatedto thismission. The other advocates of the “songs” will scarcely care to avail 
themselves of this remark by Sellin. 


75 P, 14. 
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has placed it beyond all doubt that the whole people of Israel as 
such is meant. If, therefore, he had thereafter used the name 
without the insertion of such definition, we as readers, should still 
have been in duty bound to interpret it according to his first 
explanation. To speak of an anonymous appearing of this 
servant would, even in this case, have been wide of the mark. 
But, in fact, Deutero-Isaiah repeats the explanation again and 
again —in 42:19—-22; 43:10; 44:1, 21; 45:4; 48:20—and thus 
makes it still more inevitable that we should interpret. in 
the same way the passages which contain no such explanation. 
Between the first and second passages, which I have just 
mentioned, and which are not separated by any great interval, 
comes the first ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh song,” and right after the last 
one the second song. How, then, can we speak of an anony- 
mous introduction of the servant? It is simply a case of a 
circulus vitiosus: ‘‘ We have severed the Ebed-Yahweh songs from 
the context, and have assigned them to a different author; 
therefore the explanation given in those passages cannot hold 
good for him.” Even from the point of view of tis theory 
it should rather be argued that, since the songs are inserted into 
the structure of the book, they ought to be interpreted, on the 
strength of 41:8, etc., not as speaking of an individual, but of 
the people of Israel. This would imply, either that the inter- 
polator— according to this theory—himself conceived them 
thus, or, at any rate, that he considered this explanation easily 
possible. Of the two ideas the former is decidedly the more 
probable. In either case we should have a very old testimony in 
support of our interpretation of the “ songs.” 

But let us make another and a closer examination of the 
songs themselves. If any doubt still remained, the wording of 
42: 1a would suffice to prove that the servant of 41:8 is meant, 
and none other. With “M2 compare PHAM WN in 41:8; 
with 13 SMS compare 7"MI72M in 41:10. In the same way 
49:3@ has a parallel in 41:96; 49:16 a parallel in 41:8, 9a; 
and 50:7-9 in 41:10f. But the explanation itself, the name 
Israel, also occurs, as we have seen, in 49:3. Its excision from 

76 Cf. note 74. 
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this verse springs from the determination to maintain another 
explanation. It is true that the text of the LXX in 42:1 is 
claimed as a basis for this, it being asserted that, as in 42:1 
=p" has crept in before "Ta9 and 5N"w" before """M2, so it 
has undoubtedly happened in 49:3. If this were the case, 
we should still have to recognize in these added words a very 
old exegesis, and that, too, one which can be shown to be, at 
least essentially, correct. But we have seen that there is every 
reason to believe that 5x1" is genuine in 49:3. And in 42:1 
the LXX has just as valid claims to correctness as the masso- 
retic text. On the whole, the vividly individualistic forms of 
expression in the passages under discussion have led, both in 
later antiquity and at the present day, much more to the mis- 
understanding that an individual must be meant, and it is not 
easy to believe that conversely the text should have been 
changed in favor of the opposite conception, the collective one, 
In all probability Spy" and daw" in 42:1are genuine. I have 
no doubt that this will be attacked on metrical grounds, but the 
excision of 58D" in 49:3 interferes much more seriously with 
the meter. 

Finally, however, the name Israel has been preserved in 
the fourth song also, fortunately, by corruption or intentional 
alteration, protected against critical excision. The “song” 
begins in 52:13 with the words, "Tay Seow" mm. No manner 
of twisting or turning will satisfactorily account for the word 
Seow". After the preceding passage has furnished us with a 
complete account of all the servant’s activity and experience, 
there remains no room for any other statement than that which 
from D1" on is made no less than three times, namely, that 
the servant shall be exalted; least of all is there room for any- 
thing that could be expressed by S-ow".77, Nor can we justify 
the presence of the three synonymous verbs in any other way 
than by assuming that 097" forms the conclusion of the first line, 
and that the other two reiterate the idea in climactic parallel. 
But with this arrangement, S51" becomes entirely impossible, 


77 This disposes also of Sellin’s explanation on the basis of Jer. 23:5 (p. 169), 
although the Son may have been influenced from that source. 
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a fact which has prompted Duhm simply to strike out the word 
without giving a second thought to its possible origin.” The 
only thing that could naturally find a place directly before "72> 
is a proper name. I venture to propose instead of 53" simply 
dx" as the original reading of the text: ‘ Behold, Israel 
my servant shall be exalted, shall rise aloft, and shall stand very 
high.’ Then the introduction corresponds to that in 42:1, 
and the order of words, “a9 SN Ww", to that in 44:1; and the 
placing over against each other of ‘the nation” and “the 
nations’’ at once becomes emphatic. I have not the slightest 
intention of using this textual emendation in support of the 
correct interpretation, or of basing anything upon it. But since 
the reference to the people of Israel has on all sides and in every 
passage proved to be the essential and only possible one, the 
probability in favor of this alteration certainly seems unusually 
strong; nor is it likely that anything simpler or more natural 
will suggest itself. Here, too, as elsewhere, especially in 53:8, 
the text has long had to suffer at the hands of those who 
adhere to a narrower interpretation, and who are willing to admit 
the possibility of such an exceedingly personal representation 
only in reference to an individual. This textual improvement, 
as we have seen, is not necessary to controvert the statement 
that the servant is nameless. But thereby it becomes probable 
that the name Israel was not lacking in the two songs in which 
the servant is introduced in the third person. In the two in 
which he appears in the first person the absence of the name is 
natural, and yet the author has in one of these (49:3) intro- 
duced the name, so that 50: 4 ff. alone does not contain it. 

In certain passages in which the servant of Yahweh is intro- 
duced in his own proper character, whether in the future, as in 42:1 
ff., or in the present, as in 49:1 ff.; 50:4 ff., where he is himself 
the speaker, or in the past, his work already accomplished, as 
in 52: 13—53:12, the prophet, who is one of the most versatile 

78 He merely establishes the fact that in the LXX the translation for D1” is 
lacking, and considers it possible that originally 2°53" may have been lacking 
instead, and that only through corrections has svvjce come to take the place of the 


word for DV". Lt is altogether more probable that of these three entirely synony- 
mous words one was from the beginning left untranslated. 
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and vivid of prophetic writers, employs a manner of representa- 
tion of which he is particularly fond. In the very first chapter 
there are several examples of it side by side. In 40:3 the com- 
mand is already given for the construction of the miraculous 
pathway through the desert; in vs. 9 Zion, the bearer of glad 
tidings, already sees the approach, under Yahweh’s guidance, of 
the caravan which, according to 52:7 ff., still lies in the future. 
Again and again the prophet presents to the mind such vivid 
and strikingly realistic pictures of the salvation to come, only to 
turn again to the present, and by instruction, argument, and con- 
solation to renew the tedious work of overcoming the opposition 
of the faint-hearted and to lift up the community with which he 
has to deal to the heights of knowledge and of faith which in 
those vivid pictures of the future he has presented as already 
attained. And in this way, as Wellhausen” correctly says, 
Deutero-Isaiah uses the ‘‘Ebed-Yahweh songs” as themes for 
his sermons. But to see anything exceptional in this circum- 
stance, and on that account to attribute these themes to a dif- 
ferent author, simply means that one of the fundamental laws 
of Deutero-Isaiah’s rhetoric has been misunderstood. Not 
only are the sermons his own production, but often the themes 
also are his own. 


An insight into this relation of the ‘‘songs’”’ to the context, 
especially to the passages which follow them, disposes also of 
another supposed proof against their composition by Deutero- 
Isaiah—the proof based upon metrical considerations. In no 


case can any importance be attached to it. Sellin passes it by 
without further comment, because frequent changes of meter 
occur also in Deutero-Isaiah’s other lyric passages.® Schian 
thinks that Duhm himself is not inclined to claim the change of 
meter as an argument for separating the first song from its con- 
text, particularly since he draws no conclusions from the same 


19 Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte, erste Auflage, p. 117; ¢f also CHEYNE, 
Introduction, p. 307. 


8 SELLIN, Pp. 97. 
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circumstance in 42:10 ff. and 44:23 ff. Nevertheless, Kittel ® 
mentions the rhythm as one of the grounds for assigning the 
songs to another author. This is without warrant, for, in the 
first place, the change from the lyrical form to the sermon, with 
its longer lines, is in Deutero-Isaiah almost invariably accom- 
panied by a change of the rhythm. Duhm himself has proved 
this to be true for 40:1-11. Furthermore, the four ‘“ Ebed- 
Yahweh songs”’ are by no means all written in the same measure ; 
on the contrary, the parallel lines of the trimeter movement, 
which are typical of the other three songs, are in 50:4 ff. 
replaced, according to Duhm’s own evidence, by Langverse, 
or halting Kina-verses, of which Deutero-Isaiah is so fond. 
Finally, it may be mentioned that the meter of those other 
three songs is found a number of times in other parts also of 
Deutero-Isaiah. By way of illustration, 41:17—20, in close 
proximity to 42:1-4, will suffice. There Duhm himself 
acknowledges that the four-line stanza and the trimeter move- 
ment recur as regularly as in any one of the “songs.” 

Is it necessary still to discuss the linguistic characteristics 
of the songs? In this direction Schian has conducted a some- 
what detailed investigation, which has been criticised and supple- 
mented by Sellin.*3 The result in no wise favors the excision of 
the four songs and their assignment to a single author. For in 
regard to the first three Schian admits that the use of language 
is identical with that of Deutero-Isaiah,84 while in the fourth, 
with H. Ewald, he believes that he has proved that there is an 
entirely different style. This, of course, leads him to assign 
53:2 ff. toa third author, a view which, if correct, overthrows 
Duhm’s entire theory. Sellin, on the contrary, correctly main- 


tains that, in view of the great divergency of contents, the 
language of 52:13—53:12 also exhibits as close a correspond- 
ence with that of the rest of the book as could be expected. 
The reader who has once been convinced of the correct 


* Po. 4 f. 
®2Commentar, p. 379. 
83 Pp. 111 f. 


*84So also LAUE, p. 7. 
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interpretation of the servant will no longer be misled by the first 
somewhat strange impression made by the passage. It goes 
without saying that on the first and only occasion on which the 
author introduces the heathen and assigns a long speech to them, 
he should, to the utmost extent of his ability, give a special 
coloring to his forms of expression. 

I think I have now adequately considered and controverted 
all, or nearly all, individual arguments in favor of the isolation of 
the ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh songs,” and against their interpretation in 
accordance with and as a part of the entire book, and in har- 
mony with it. I do not flatter myself that I have thereby suc- 
ceeded in convincing my opponents. When the mind has once 
become thoroughly permeated with the idea that a first impres- 
sion is correct, the mental vision becomes so acute that it sees 
a thousand different arguments in support of that first impres- 
sion. But, forthe most part, these arguments are so imponderable 
that they cannot be submitted to the test of logical reasoning. 
This is true alike when the initial observation is unquestion- 
ably correct and when it is utterly false. Of all the prophetic 
books, Isa., chaps. 40-55, is probably the most unified, and the 
one which contains the best arrangement of subjects and cli- 
max of ideas. But under the influence of the preconceived 
opinion which I have been opposing, it has become customary 
to demand a consistency, a transparency and unity of ideas, 
which is nothing less than unreasonable to demand in a pro- 
phetical book. The writer, who is suffered to retain the name 
Deutero-Isaiah, is finally pinned down to a single thought in 
a single form of expression, which he must repeat everywhere, 
and beyond which he must nowhere venture. As a matter of fact, 
when along with the “songs” everything has been removed that 
has any connection with them, there remains scarcely a shadow 
of that former creation, sparkling and overflowing with vitality, 
which we have before us in Isa., chaps. 40-55; and when we 
take a second look at the fragments which have been cut out on 
the ground that they are patches, we find superb passages alto- 
gether in Deutero-Isaiah’s characteristic style, beautiful in fresh- 
ness and fluency. Is it not a marvelous thing that they should 
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have come forth in such perfection, at second and third hand, from 
so involved a process? I can only state my well-assured con- 
viction to the contrary, namely, that though there are in Isa., 
chaps. 40-55, many textual errors, no doubt, and many short 
interpolations, yet no extended passages from the pen of 
another author; and, furthermore, that in point of time every- 
thing in this book seems to occur before the expected home- 
coming, or, if this never came to pass, as Kosters and his 
followers judge, then before the time at which the prophet 
expected the joyeuse rentrée. As respects chaps. 52 f. and 
chaps. 54 f., all the fulness of the expected glory, as well as 
all the depth of the final disappointment, still lies in the future.*s 

But, on the other hand, it is only fair to show how little evi- 
dence has been demanded of the ‘‘ Ebed-Yahweh songs”’ that 
they had a separate existence before being received into our 
book. It is only a matter of four songs, of which none but the 
last reaches any considerable length. Now, it is certainly not 
incredible that a grateful nation or community might have 
sought to honor one of its heroes by dedicating to him a num- 


ber of songs, but in that case we should expect this community 


to be in them all the speaker, and give direct expression to its 
feelings. Instead of that, however, when we consider their 
brevity, we find in the songs an astonishing variety. In the 
first God is the speaker, in the second and third it is the mar- 
tyr himself, and only in the fourth does the community, which 
is supposed to be doing him honor throughout all the songs, 
take up the address. It surely cannot be the opinion of Duhm 
and his successors that the second and third songs were actually 
sung by the martyr himself. So that, by his introduction as the 
speaker, the scene of these two songs is manifestly laid ante- 
cedent to his death, while in the fourth he has already been 
raised from the dead. Now, in 50: 4-9 the hero of the songs 
is already able to tell of grievous sufferings which he has had to 
endure in the performance of his mission. Nevertheless, he 
counts on Yahweh’s assistance, and hopes to overcome all his 


85 This is directed especially against the first part of Kosters’ treatise, and also 
against Cheyne’s latest view. 
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enemies. In this hope he must have been disappointed, for, as 
we know from chap. 53, he afterward suffered martyrdom. His 
first period of suffering must have been followed by a second, 
which resulted in his death. Now, it is scarcely conceivable that 
just at this time, after his first and before his second experience 


of suffering, the grateful community should put the words of the 


song 50: 4 ff. into his mouth ;* on the contrary, the only natural 
supposition, it seems to me, is that the whole cycle of songs 
was sung, if not after his resurrection, at least not until after his 
death. In that case we are dealing with entirely dramatic 
scenes, between which, however, important links are missing. 
The same applies to the second song, 49: 1 ff. Here we are look- 
ing back upon long periods of patient and impatient waiting, but 
as yet there is no mention of actual suffering. But now we come 
to the first song, 42: 1 ff.,in which Yahweh himself becomes the 
speaker. This is not in itself unprecedented in a song, unless, 
however, it occurs, as here, without any introduction whatever. 
We have, therefore, to suppose that this introduction has disap- 
peared, and with it no doubt the revelation of all the circum- 
stances bearing on the case, which would also have given us 
definite information as to the identity of the martyr and the 
conditions of his times. Thus the four songs, when once they 
have been severed from their connection with the context and 
attributed to one source, permit of interpretation only as iso- 
lated fragments of a very elaborate and extensive composition, 
which must have been cast in a more or less dramatic form. 
Now, this situatiofi presents not the slightest difficulty to the 
adherents of this theory, because the imaginative faculty has 
unbounded play, and is able immediately to satisfy all further 
requirements the moment they make their appearance. But 
at least this one fact should be recognized and borne in mind 
that, when the songs are thus severed from their connection, the 
problem has by no means been solved, but only propounded. 
For this side of the question we have hitherto presupposed 
only the most uniform and undivided view, that is, the individu- 
alistic interpretation of all the four songs. How a still smaller 


86 And yet Sellin, p. 153, presupposes this as Duhm’s self-evident view. 
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number — according to Schian, for example, three, or even, 
according to Laue, only two— should exhibit such marked 
differences is still more difficult to understand. Still less am 
I able to comprehend how Kosters and Bertholet can deny the 
fundamental feature of the entire theory, the individualistic 
interpretation of the servant, and yet accept all its remaining 
conclusions. Equally incomprehensible is the reverse method 
of procedure adopted by Sellin, who entirely sanctions the 
individualistic interpretation, and, in fact, considerably enlarges 
its scope, while he refuses to assent to any of the other conclu- 
sions, and not only attributes the songs to Deutero-Isaiah, but is 
also able to harmonize them with the passages in which the 
servant has an altogether different significance. 

In whatever form or adaptation we may consider it, Duhm’s 
theory has not tended to remove existing difficulties, but con- 
stantly to create new ones. When we have once arrived ata 
conviction, which is not only possible, but even imperative, that 
the individualistic interpretation is unfounded and impracticable, 
and that the explanation of the conception of the servant 
expressly furnished by the author himself holds good for all 
passages, we must at once cast aside all those confusing auxili- 
ary hypotheses which have their origin and justification only in 
that false interpretation. We must rather learn to understand 
his figures from the author’s originality. As respects the isolated 
difficulties which then remain, we must recollect that the conflict 
of interpretations is a very old one, so ancient, in fact, that false 
interpretation has here and there actually influenced the form of 
the text. Various opinions may exist as to how many places show 
such influence; but however this question may be decided, we 
have no right on the strength of a word like the "2 in 53:8, 
or of what some may consider the only possible explanation of 
49:5 f., to reject the interpretation of the servant of Yahweh 
which is fully confirmed by its relation to the whole context. 
Only by holding fast to this interpretation shall we be able to 
arrive again at a right appreciation of this ‘‘evangelist of the 
Old Covenant,” who occupies an incomparably important position 
in preparing the way for the revelation of the New Covenant. 





CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 


THE DOUBLE TEXT OF TOBIT. 
CONTRIBUTION TOWARD A CRITICAL INQUIRY. 


THE recent publication of the various texts of the apocryphal story 
of Ahikar has brought once more into relief the duality that character- 
izes the tradition of so many of the books of the Old Testament in the 
Septuagint version. For it was not only found that Ahikar was a com- 
panion volume to Tobit, whose author had derived certain details in 
the story and teaching of his afflicted righteous man from another 
story of long-suffering virtue, but it was also found that the coinci- 
dence between the two works was greater or less according to the 
recension of the book of Tobit that was consulted. It was less in 
comparison with the Vatican text than it was with the Sinaitic. And 
this fact alone arouses the suspicion that the Sinaitic text of Tobit has 
in some respects priority, critically, over the text of the Vatican MS. ; 
and it invites us to reéxamine the divergent texts of the book of Tobit 
and find, if possible, a reason for their divergence. Suppose, for 
instance, that in editing the story of A ikar, from which Tobit can be 
shown to have borrowed, we find the names of certain famous Assyrian 
kings, and that these names appear also in the book of Tobit, but in a 
variety of spellings, it might reasonably be held that those texts of 
Tobit which give the names of the kings in the earliest form — that, viz., 
which is nearest to the Assyrian — have some sort of priority over those 
texts which exhibit aJater spelling. It is true that this may only be a 
suspicion, but it is a suspicion that may set us on track of a demon- 
stration. 

Take, for example, the name of Esarhaddon; it appears in the 
Vatican text of Tobit as Saxepdovds, which is generally the spelling of 
the Sinaitic, except that the text betrays the existence of an earlier 
spelling 3axepduv, for we have the expression, éwi Zapyxeddvos BaciAéws, 
and this spelling is confirmed in one case by the Alexandrian MS., which 
reads Saxepdav. So far as this name goes, the evidence which it fur- 
nishes is against the superior antiquity of the Vatican text of Tobit, 
which has Grecized the name of the Assyrian king. 

The same thing appears in the spelling of the name of Ahikar, to 

541 
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whom Tobit frequently refers. There can be little doubt that the 
form “Ayidxapos which is in the Vatican text is again a Grecized 
form, for we find in the Sinaitic text a form ‘Ayexdp actually existing 
along with other intermediate spellings. That is, we begin to sus- 
pect that an earlier form has been edited away, and that the change 
has been more effectually made in the Vatican than in the Sinaitic 
text. 

When we pass from the spelling of the names to the actual texts, 
we find traces of similar phenomena. In the fourteenth chapter of 
Tobit we have the most famous of all the references to Ahikar, which 
was until recently quite inexplicable, and precisely in this passage 
the variation between the Vatican and the Sinaitic texts is conspicuous. 
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Now, without going over the differences in detail, and correcting 
the individual errors, we may say that there are expansions in the 
Sinaitic text, which are explained by the actual story of Ahikar, with 
regard to his quasi-sepulture under his own house, and these expan- 
sions could not easily have been made without a direct dependence 
upon the text of Ahikar. There is thus a good probability that they 
are primitive features of the book of Tobit, the author of which has 
been shown to know and use that earlier legend. But if this be the 
case, we are face to face again with the problem as to the relative 
value of the two divergent recensions of Tobit, and we start upon an 
inquiry into the relative merits of the two recensions with something of 
a predilection for the Sinaitic form of telling the story. 
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But here we must move very cautiously, for a little further exam- 
ination shows that it is not a very simple problem, nor is the evidence 
all one way. For instance, in Tobit, chap. 4, after the old man has 
given instructions to his son to bury him, he proceeds with a short dis- 
course on ethics, which ought to be headed “The Teaching of Tobit,” 
for it is a veritable Avdaxy and may be compared with that which is 
named after the apostles. The antiquity of this inserted tract is evi- 
dent from the close parallelism between itself and the Teaching of 
Ahikar, whole sentences of which it incorporates. That which is bor- 
rowed by Tobit trom Ahikar ought certainly to be a part of the 
original draft of Tobit; but the curious thing is that the whole, or 
almost the whole, of the Teaching is absent from the Sinaitic recension. 
Fortunately there are opening and closing fragments of the Teaching 
still existing, which show that it must once have stood in the Sinaiti- 
cus; such sentences as 


Tob. 4:5, mdoas Tas Huépas cov, raidiov, Tod Kupiov pwvynpdoveve, 
Tob. 4:19, Kai viv, radiov, pynpoveve Tas évroAas Tavras, Kai py eEarepOn- 
Twoav ék THs Kapdias gov, 


are sufficient to show that a series of ethical instructions once stood in 
the Sinaitic text, and such ethical matter must have been parallel in 
some points with that we find in the Vatican. Ifthe Sinaitic text had not 
presented the broken fragments which betray excision, we should have 
been tempted seriously to lower the value of that recension on account 
of the omission of matter which was clearly of the earliest type. But as 
the omission was deliberate, the value of the recension in what was not 
omitted is not necessarily lowered. We can, however, see how compli- 
cated a matter the tradition of these early documents often becomes, and 
how careful one has to be not to draw too rapid conclusions. 

Another reason for caution lies in the consideration that, even if 
the Sinaitic recension has certain suggestive signs of superior antiquity, 
it does not follow that these are in evidence as regards the excellence 
of the whole of the text. It might, for example, be the result of the 
revision of the Greek text by a Hebrew (or Aramaic) original, and in 
that case the revision would be redolent of antiquity, although made 
upon a possibly inferior Greek base. Something of this kind occurs 
in the book of Esther, and in many other parts of the Septuagint, 
where the readings of Aquila’s translation have been imported into 
either the margin or the text. They can generally be recognized either 
by the fact that they conform the text to the Hebrew, or by their 
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betraying peculiarities which are characteristic of Aquila. Wherever 
such a Septuagint text has been revised into greater agreement with 
the Hebrew by means of Aquila’s version, the recension produced will 
have marks of superior antiquity, which may, however, be quite fal- 
lacious as far as the editing of the text of the Septuagint goes; for 
the archaic features may not be a part of the true Septuagint. 

These considerations may suffice to suggest to us the care with 
which it is necessary to proceed in estimating the value of the recen- 
sions of the book of Tobit. In fact, the recensions cannot be really 
evaluated until we have some idea of the causes which have led to their 
existence. . 

We may confine ourselves, then, at first to the following statement: 
The book of Tobit, like so many other books of the Septuagint, exists 
in what appears to be a pair of distinct recensions, and in Tobit itself the 
recensions are so distinct that the editors are constrained to print one 
beneath the other, taking the Vatican text as the standard, and giving 
the Sinaitic text the alternative place. Certain peculiarities, to which 
we have drawn attention, suggest that the greater antiquity lies with 
the Sinaitic text; but whether this justifies us in giving it the place of 
honor, or in erecting it into a standard of reference, we must not too 


hastily decide. 

The problem is one which meets us elsewhere, and we need to 
know more about the meaning and causes of the divergence before we 
commit ourselves to the special patronage of one or the other of the 
involved forms. 


Now, instead of beginning, as might seem most natural, with the 
printed texts of Tobit, and reading them side by side, in order to 
determine how they stand in order of time and historical development, 
with a view to the further determination of the causes which produced 
recension B out of recension A, or the converse, or which produced 
them both from a lost type, I propose to try an independent method 
of inquiry somewhat less mechanical than that which is involved in the 
collation inter se of divergent types of text. 

We shall ask the question whether any earlier extracts exist from the 
book of Tobit which may be capable of identification with one of the 
published recensions rather than with the other. 

*For example, when in Esther 6:1 the corrector N°* adds Aéywr to uvnudcuva, 
this is because the Hebrew has "23%; when in 6:2 the same corrector in the margin 
restores ypagpévra for a missing Ta ypagdévra, he does this for a Hebrew 21M5; when 


in 6:10 he adds on the margin raxews AaBe cuv To evduua xré, the inserted cvy shows 
that he is revising from Aquila; etc. 
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We begin with the simplest possible case, viz., the well-known 
dictum of Tobit with regard to the saving virtue of alms. This passage, 
“alms doth deliver from death,” is one that occurs twice in the Vati- 
can recension of the book of Tobit, first in the ethical tract which we 
have called the Teaching of Tobit (Tob. 4:10), and again in what 
may perhaps be called the Teaching of Raphael (Tob. 12:8), when 
that mendacious angel gives the family of Tobit a farewell lecture on 
truth and charity. In the Sinaitic text the Teaching of Tobit is, as 
we have shown above, excised. Now, we have also shown that this 
sentence has a peculiar value in the text of Tobit, inasmuch as it is 
not merely a résumé of Tobit’s own personal virtue, but is also an 
epitome of the ethical excellence of Ahikar; and we have pointed out 
that the famous dictum about salvation by almsgiving was, in the first 
instance, deduced from the supposed historical adventures of the Sage 
of Nineveh. This is admitted in the dying words of Tobit (Tob. 14:10), 
that “ Manasses (7.¢., Ahikar) gave alms and was saved from the snare 
of death Consider, my son, how almsgiving . . . . delivereth.” 
It is certain, then, that the sections on almsgiving belong to the first 
form of Tobit. If the Sinaitic recension has failed to present the 
words in Tob. 4:10, it is because a deliberate abbreviation has been 
made at this point of the book, an abbreviation which, as we have 
shown above, is betrayed by the fragments which the excisor did not 
completely cut away. 

Let us now consider one or two authorities who quote the famous 
dictum. We begin with the last chapter of the epistle of Polycarp (extant 
only in Latin). Polyc. 10: “. . . . mansuetudinem domini alterutri 
preestolantes, nullum despicientes. Cum possitis benefacere, nolite dif- 
ferre quia eleemosyna de morte liberat.” A comparison of this with the 
Tobit passages shows that it is taken, not from the Teaching of Raphael, 
but from the Teaching of Tobit (Tob. 4:10). For in this section we 
have the parallel instructions to despise and overlook no one (uy 
POoverdtw cov 6 dpOarpds év To roveiv oe EAenuoownv: Kai py drortpeys TO 
mpocwrdv gov ard mavtds tTwxov): to do good according to our ability 
(ws vot trdpxe kata Td TAHOOs woingov é airav éAenuoovvyv), which latter 
instruction refers, at first sight, rather to the extent of gifts than to the 
time of bestowing them; as if it were merely a repetition of é« rav 
brapxévrwy gov in vs. 7. On turning, however, to Gal. 6:10, we sus- 
pect that St. Paul has been at work on the same ethical rule, for he 
Says: ws Kaupov éxouev, which interprets ws got trapxa in a temporal 
sense, adds a qualifying clause, “but especially to the household of 
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faith,” which suggests that he is modifying a previously existing rule; 
and significantly omits the statement about the saving power of alms- 
giving, which would have vitiated the whole of his argument to the 
Galatians. 

If, then, Polycarp has been quoting Tobit, as is undoubtedly the 
case, the balance of the argument is in favor of a quotation from the 
Teaching of Tobit, and not from the Teaching of Raphael. And if 
there is any ground for our suspicion that St. Paul has also been using 
Tobit (which must certainly have been a part of his library), it is to the 
earlier chapters of Tobit that his loan must be referred, and not to the 
later. 

Unfortunately, even if the argument were better reinforced than it 
is (for there is still something to be desired in that direction), we are 
not much farther on in the criticism of the Tobit texts. We cannot 
say much in favor of the Vatican text, in view of the evident excision 
of the corresponding matter in the Sinaitic recension. 

Let us turn,in the next place, to the second epistle of Clement, 
where in the sixteenth chapter we find as follows: 2 Clem., ad Cor., 
16: Kkaddv ody €Xenpoowy ws perdvoa duaptias: Kpeioowv vynoreia mpocevyis, 
eXennootvyn 8 dudorépwv’ aydrn 8 Kadvrrea rAROos duaptiov, mpocevyy Se 
éx Kadns ocvvednoews éx Oavdrov pverat. paxdpios was 5 eipeBeis év Tovros 
mAnpys’ eAenuwoown yap Kovgiopa dyaprias yivera. In this Clement is 
clearly following Tobit, for all the key-words of the Tobit teaching are 
here. We catch at once the refrain of éAenuoowwn éx Oavarov pverat, 
although the writer has evaded the statement and corrected it. He 
has substituted “prayer” for “alms,” and has made an apologetic 
modification that “alms” is an alleviation of “sin,” though not exactly 
its ransom. He has, however, left uncorrected or half-corrected a 
statement of the relative rank (speaking soteriologically) of prayer, 
fasting, and alms. It is clear that they came to him in the order 
(reckoned from greatest to least): alms, fast, and prayer. 

Without any reference to the actual sources from which he derives, 
we might infer that he was using a doctrine that prayer is good, but 
fasting is better, and alms is best of all; for alms doth deliver from 
death. He corrects this (1) by exchanging “prayer” and “alms” in 
the opening and closing sentences, but still leaves the uncorrected 
middle statement that “alms is best of all;” and, to avoid further 
misunderstanding, he adds the precept that it is love which is the 
real atonement. This last sentence was almost certainly not in his 
sources. 
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Now let us turn to his sources in the book of Tobit. A moment’s 
investigation will show that it is not from the Teaching of Tobit, 
which is only ethical, and, except in a historical sense, is not soteriologi- 
cal. Turning to the Teaching of Raphael, we find the very same 
attempt to estimate the relative value of prayer, fast, and alms. The 
two recensions stand as follows: 


TOB. 12:8. 


Vatican text. 
> 4 ‘ 4 , 4 
dyabov mpoceryy meTa vyoTeias Kai 
> 4 ‘ Ud > ‘ 
€Xennooivyns Kal Sixaoowwys: dyabdv 
‘ > id 4 ’ a ‘ 
Td dAcyov peta Sixacoovvys odd 
pera ddixias: Kaddv mowjoa éXenpuo- 
ownv } Onoavpioa xpvoiov. édenpo- 
own éx Oavdrov pverar, kal ary 
arroxabapidt macay dpapriav: of roodv- 
> 4 ‘ 4 
tes éXennoowvas Kal dixaorvvas tAno- 


Sinaitic text. 

dyabiv mpovevyy pera dAnbeias Kai 
€Xequocivn pera Sixaocwwys paddov 
} wAodros peta ddixias: Kadov morpoae 
éXenpoowny paddAov 4 Onoavpica: xpv- 
aiov. éAenpootvn éx Oavarov pverat, 
kai avtn droxabaipe macav dpuapriav. 
oi movovvTes EAXennoownv xoptacOnoov- 
rat Cwys. 





Onoovra Lwijs. 


Here, then, we have a concrete instance of the variation in the two 
recensions, which we are able to test by reference to a second-century 
quotation. And we notice (1) that the quotation in Clement is not to 
be dismissed with the word memoriter, for there is matter in it which 
has disappeared from both the Vatican and Sinaitic recensions, but 
was once a part of the text of Tobit. We turn to Holmes and Parsons, 
and find that the Zittau Codex (No. 44), with its companion, the 
Ferrara Codex (No. 106), have the reading: kai éAXennoown pera dixaro- 
ouvys tmép duddrepa xpéiocov roiv eAennooivnv } OnoavpiLew xpvoiov. 
Here we have the missing words of Clement [éAennoovvy] 88 audorépwv. 
They have been suspected by us to be primitive, independently of MSS. 
authority, and here is the attestation. These words, then, are not due 
to Clement quoting from memory, and expanding and modifying his 
quotation, but to the text that Clement quotes. Behind the second 
epistle of Clement there lies a text of the Septuagint of an earlier type 
than that of either the Vatican or the Sinaitic codex. (2) Our next obser- 
vation is that the pseudo-Clementine quotation invites us to restore the 
virtues in the upward order: prayer, fast, alms, so as to affirm that 

Prayer is a good thing ; 

Fasting is better than prayer ; 

Almsgiving is better than both. 

This shows that we must correct away the refinement of dAnOeias 
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in the Sinaitic recension; the Vatican text is here the better, and 
is supported by Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the opening 
sentence with the slight variation: vyoreia pera rpocevyys (Clem. Alex., 
P- 791)- 

Beyond this I do not know that we can affirm much with regard to 
the relative value of the recensions. It appears that a primitive 
Hebrew or Aramaic ]p7S has been translated doubly by éAequoowvy 
kai Sixaoowvy. If this be primitive, then the expression, éAenpoowrys 
kal dixaooivys, of the Vatican text is earlier than éAenpoowvy pera diKxauo- 
owns of the Sinaitic text, which is a modification of it, whose motive 
is found in the previous mpooevyy peta vyoreias. Lower down the 
Sinaitic recension has the simple rendering, éAenuoovvynv for éAenpootvas 
kat Sixaroovvas. This may be a later correction, though the matter is 
far from certain. 

Both the texts are strikingly Hebraistic in their use of the positive 
xadov and dyaGdv for the Hebrew 390, where the proper translation was 
xpetcowv. Clement’s epistle has the opening «addy, but changes to 
xpecoowv later on; he may, however, have simply improved the language 
of his text, and we must not infer that the primitive translation had 
anything except a positive adjective.* 

So far, then, as the study of the single instance has taken us, we 
may say that the Vatican and Sinaitic recensions are closely connected 
inter se, with perhaps a slight presumption in favor of the superior 
antiquity of the former; but both of them appear to fall short of an 
accurate presentation of the text of the Septuagint. 

We have devoted a good deal of attention to this passage from 
Pseudo-Clement, because of the importance of its evidence. The 
writer is certainly working from a Greek text, and therefore his evi- 
dence is valuable for the LXX. If the results are not very striking, 
they are not wholly valueless. We shall now turn to a much more 
remarkable case, which involves an extended quotation between Tobit 
and an early Hebrew or Aramaic writer, which will verify completely 
for us the suggestions as to the Semitic origin of the book of Tobit, 
and throw light upon the character of its primitive text. 

The book of Jubilees has come down to us in Latin and in Ethiopic, 
both of which are derived-from a lost Greek text; but behind the lost 


? As long as modern revisers are allowed to present us in the New Testament with 
Hebraizing logia in such words as, “ He will say, the old is good,” and modern divines 
preach sermons on the text thus emended, we must not be surprised at the roughness 
of early texts of the LXX. 
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Greek text there lies a lost Hebrew original, of which fragments have 
come down to us in the Midrashim. This lost Hebrew book was a 
“haggadic commentary on Genesis, important as being the chief and 
practically sole monument of legalistic pharisaism belonging to the 
century immediately preceding the Christian era.” 

In the twenty-seventh chapter of the book of Jubilees we find the 
account of the departure of Jacob for Mesopotamia. The domestic 
scene is presented to us by the commentator, who dilates upon the 
tears of Rebecca at the loss of her son. Isaac comforts her with argu- 
ments of masculine wisdom, and Jacob is sent away with an abundance 
of paternal benedictions. 

Now, there is nothing unnatural in such a piece of haggada at such a 
point; it is the common ground for story-tellers, whether in the East 
or West, an obvious expansion for which Shakespeare furnishes an 
agreeable and playful imitation in Launce’s soliloquy on leaving 
home.* But obvious though the haggada may be—for Rebecca with 
dry eyes or untold tears is not to be thought of —it is by no means an 
obvious thing that the departure of Jacob for Mesopotamia should be 
told in precisely the same terms as the departure of Tobias for Media; 
and we proceed to draw out the coincidences between the two accounts 
and to explain, if possible, their interdependence. 

The following is the Latin text of the passage in question: “ Et 
emisit Isac Jacob, et abiit in Mesopotamiam ad Laban filium Bathuel 
Syri, fratrem Rebecce matris Jacob. Et factum est quando abiit in 
Mesopotamiam, contristatus est spiritus Rebeccz post Jacob filium 
suum et flevit. Et dixit Isac ad Rebeccam, Soror, noli flere Jacob 
filium meum, quoniam in pace ibit et in pace rediet. Et Deus excel- 
sus custodiet eum ab omni malo et erit cum ipso et non derelinquet 
eum omnibus diebus. Quoniam scio ego quod dirigentur omnes vie 
ejus in omnibus, in quibus iter faciet, quousque revertatur ad nos in 
pace, et videbimus eum cum pace. Noli ergo timere de illo, soror 
mea, quoniam in via recta est et erit perfectus vir [et] verax et non 
derelinquetur : noli flere! Et consolabatur Isac Rebeccam pro Jacob 
filio suo et benedixit eum.” 

We will now examine the parallel passages in Tobit, premising that 
the wailing of Anna and consolation of Tobit occur twice over, once 


3 CHARLES, Book of Jubilees, p. ix. 


4“ My mother weeping, my father wailing, my sister crying, our maid howling, 
our cat wringing her hands, and all our house in a great perplexity.” 
— “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act II, sc. 3. 
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when Tobias departs and later on in the story when his mother sug- 


gests that he will never return : 


TOB. 5: 18—6: Ia. 


Vatican Text. 
éxAavoev 5¢"Avva H wytyp adrod Kai 


elmev mpos TwBeir ... 2... 22s 


kai elev atta TwBeir Mi) Adyov Exe, 


GdeaAgGy tyaivwy éAevoera, Kal of 
éPOarp0l cov dyovra airdv: a&yyeXos 
yap dyads cvvropevoerat aire Kai edo- 
4 <€ ¢9. > a ,«£ , 
SwOynoerar % 680s adrod, Kal brocrpepe 


< , \ 3 ¢ , 
vyatywv. Kat €TaveoaTo kAaiovea. 


Sinattic Text. 
‘ cd « , > a ‘ 

Kai éxAavoev  pyTNp adTod Kai 
elrev mpds TwBei9 » 2... we, 

‘ ? > a“ ‘ , * J , 
kat elev avty M7 Aoyov €xe, vyratvwv 
mopevoetar TO madiov Hav Kal ty.ai- 
vov éAevoeTat mpos Has Kai of 6pOad- 

, ” > = 2 - ra 
pol cov GWovra év TH Hepa 7 av En, 
mpos ot tyuivwv: pi Adyov Exe, ma) 
poBod repi airav, ddeAgy: dyyedos yap 
dyabds cuvedeioetat aite, kai cvodw- 
Onoerar % 680s adrod, ai troorpepe 
© f > 28 s 
byuaivwv. Kai éolynoev xAalovea. 


TOB. 10: 4-6. 


Vatican Text. 
crev 38 airg 7 yvvy, AmtwXero 75 
4 id / ‘ » 
madiov, didre Kexpdvixev’ Kai ypgaro 
Opnveiv abrov kal drev Ob péAee por, 
Téxvov, OTL adnKad oe TO POs TOV 
6OarpOv pov; 
2 Aa , x , ~~ G , ‘ 
airy Biya, phy Adyov Exe, tyraiver. xal 


drev air@ Xiya, wy wAdva per aru- 


kat TwBeir réeye 


Aero 7d masdiov pov. 


Sinaitic Text. 
.¥ « . > a , , , 
kai “Avva 9 yuvn avrov Aeyee Arw- 
Aero 7d mardiov pov Kai ovkérs tmdpyxe 
év rots {@ow. kal ypéaro KAalew Kal 
Opyveiv wept rod viod airs Kai erev 
Odvai po, Téxvov, Ott ddyxa ove ropev- 
Giva rd pds trav dpPOarpGv pov. Kai 
TwBed ddreyev airy Bya, wy Adyov 
exe, ddeAdy, tywiver: Kal pada mepi- 
oracpwos avrois éyévero éxel, kai 6 
» 4 ‘ ’ > a“ , 
avOpwros 6 ropevbeis per’ abrod mards 
éorw kai els trav ddeAhav qudv py 
Avrod epi adrod, ddeAgy, 7dy mapée- 
ora. 


And to these two accounts of Anna’s laments over her son must be 
added a previous sentence relating to the farewell of Tobias: 


TOR. $+ 26, 17. 


Vatican Text. 
\a , Si 7 id 
Kal ére rpocOynow cor emi Tov pa Bor, 
éav tyiaivovres émotpeyyre. edddxnoav 
ovTws* Kai elrev mpds TwBiav “Eroipos 
’ 4 ‘ « id . > , 
yivov mpos THv dddv- Kai evodwOeinre. 


Sinaitic Text. 
ar) , - « ‘ 
kal émmpocOjow ca te pcb. Kai 
dev ait@ Ste Topevoopat per’ adrov 
Kai py poBnOys tyaivovres daredev- 
gopeba Kai tyaivovres émvotpepomev 
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,.£ , 4 ex > a ‘ A ‘ 
Kal ATOLMATEV O LOS AUTOU TA Tpos THV 
eos + = « ‘ > A ’ 
600v- Kat elev 6 matnp avrov Tlopevou 


x Led 2 , < \ 3 aA > aA 
peta Tov avOpwrov. 6 8é év Te oipave 
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mpos oe, uote H 580s dodadrs. Kal 
dzev aire Etdoyia oor yévoto, ade pe. 


. 2 .Y ex 2 ~ , 9 
Kat éxaAecev TOV VLOV QGUTOU KGL €LTTEV 


oa . > , S eOrx e€ a ‘ Pe , — . ‘ ‘ 
oixav Oeds edodaoe Thy dddv tpav, cai aired Iadiov, éroiuacov ta mpds THV 
bddv Kal éeAOe pera Tod ddeAGod cov, 


> - ‘ se » a > a , 
kai 6 Geos 6 ev TH otpave diacwca 


5 dyyeAos abrod cvvropevOntw tyiv. 


A > ~ 
bpas éxel cal aroxatacTynoa ipas mpos 
> s J A ‘4 « » > aA 
€uée vyuaivovtas, Kat 6 adyyeAos avTov 
cvvodevoa tiv peta owrnpias, mat- 
didv. 


Comparing the lamentation in Tobit with that in the book of Jubilees, 
we are struck with the similarity of the language. Each of the old 
gentlemen addresses his wife as sister; each of them enjoins his com- 
panion not to weep, predicts going in peace and returning in peace, 
promises that her eyes shall see him again. This general resemblance 
is so conspicuous that we can pick up for almost every word in the Vati- 
can text of Tob. 5:18 ff., printed above, an exact parallel in the Latin 
of Jubilees, as follows : 


éxAavoev 52 “Avva = et flevit 

kai elrev avty TwBeir My Adyov exe, = e¢ dixit Isac ad Rebeccam: noli 
adeAgy. tyaivwv éXevoeTaL flere, soror, quoniam in pace ibit 

xai of dpOaApmol cov Gpovra avtov = et videbimus cum cum pace 

kai evodwiyncerar 4 630s avTov = dirigentur omnes vie ejus 


kal troorpape dyaivun = in pace rediet 


The coincidence between the two accounts is so striking that they can 


hardly be regarded as independent. But if this be so for the text as it 
occurs in the Vatican Codex, the coincidence is much more strongly 
brought out in the-Sinaitic text. Here we have for tyaivwy édXevoerat 
the more correct tywivwv mopevoerar (—in pace ibit), the addition ro 
maidiov juav which stands for f/ium meum in Jubilees, and the parallels : 


Kai of d@OaApoit cov GWovra év ty = guousque revertatur ad nos in pace 
Hepa Hav €AOn mpds ve byraivwv et videbimus eum cum pace 


pH poBod wepi avrod, adeAgy = noli ergo timere de illo, soror mea 


Moreover, it is the Sinaitic text that explains some of the perplexing 
sentences in Jubilees. Tobit says: “ Quoniam in via recta est et erit 
perfectus vir [et] verax et non derelinquetur ; noli flere.” The mean- 
ing of this is obscure ; Tobias is said to be in the right way, which 
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presumably means a safe way ; but what is meant by saying that he is to 
be a perfect man, true, and not forsaken, is not clear. When, how- 
ever, we find that in Tob. 5:16 the angel says, “‘ We shall go in peace 
and return in peace, drt 4 63ds dogpadys,” we catch the meaning of 
Tobias’ being in the right way. And when in Tob. 10:4 ff. we find 
Tobit arguing that “the man who has gone with him is mords and is 
one of our brethren; therefore do not grieve,”’ we have the key to the 
words “vir verax et non derelinquetur ; ”o/i flere.” 

Enough has been said to show the close connection between the 
Sinaitic Tobit and the text of Jubilees; they cannot any longer be 
regarded as independent. One of them has been borrowing from the 
other. Now, whichever way the dependence is, whether of Tobit on 
Jubilees or of Jubilees on Tobit, we are almost forced to admit that 
the loan was made in Hebrew or Aramaic; for the common matter 
belongs to the book of Jubilees in the original, and therefore, if 
borrowed by Jubilees, was borrowed in Hebrew or Aramaic; or, if it 
was borrowed by Tobit, the loan would have to be referred to the 
earliest stage of the textual history, since it has affected both the 
leading recensions, though one of them does not show the same phe- 
nomenal coincidences as the other ; that is, it is the underlying Hebrew 
Tobit that is responsible for the peculiar expressions in the Vatican 
and Sinaitic texts. 

The question, then, is: Which author (Tobit or Jubilees) borrowed 
the terms of the other? There is nothing @ frioré against literary 
imitations of a previous author by Tobit; rather, we have shown how 
ready the writer of Tobit was to appropriate incidents and ideas in 
the tale of Ahikar. And certainly the situation of Tobit going to 
Media is so like that of Jacob leaving for Mesopotamia that, if the 
writer of Tobit had known the haggadic expansion in Jubilees, he 
might very well have turned it to a useful literary end by working the 
separate sentences into the framework of his book. 

It seems, however, pretty clear that the borrowing is the other way; 
for many of the expressions which constitute the borrowed matter are 
characteristic of Tobit. When Tobit calls his wife sister, we find 
Raguel in Tob. 8:16 using the same term of endearment to his wife 
Edna; and when Tobias prays for Sara and himself, he calls her “ this 
my sister,” and addresses her in a similar manner. The peculiar 
address comes, then, from the novelist, and not from the commentator. 

The same thing might almost have been inferred from the way in 
which the perfectly natural statement of Tobit that Azarias is “a trusty 
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man” appears in the book of Jubilees in the form that Jacob is vr 
verax (dvOpwros morés). The point of the remark is that Azarias is 
able to take care of Tobias, and not that Jacob is able to take care of 
himself. We infer, then, that Jubilees has expanded from the Hebrew 
(or Aramaic) Tobit. 

From this there follows at once a number of important conclusions. 

First of all it follows that either the Sinaitic Tobit is nearer to the 
original Hebrew, and so is the better recension, or else it has been cor- 
rected from the Hebrew (or some version depending on the Hebrew) 
so as to present a better text than that of the Vatican text, though not 
necessarily a better text of the Septuagint. It is difficult to believe that 
the Vatican recension is a mere abbreviation of the Sinaitic, yet the 
continual agreements in rendering are such as to require a common 
Greek original ; so it seems almost necessary to infer that the Sinaitic 
version of Tobit is a reconstruction of an existing text into closer har- 
mony with the Hebrew. 

Neither of the two recensions, however, preserves the Hebrew (or 
Aramaic) form in such a case as we discussed above with regard to the 
relative merit of prayer, fasting, and alms. 

It follows, in the next place, that if we have rightly convicted the 
haggadist of Jubilees of expanding his text of Genesis from current 
literature of his own day, the chances are that he has done the same 
thing elsewhere, and this consideration may help to explain the pres- 
ence at the end of the book of Jubilees of a document dealing with the 
death of Moses (which has commonly been isolated and printed as the 
lost Assumption of Moses). 

We are now in a position to go back to the two parallel texts of 
Tobit, as existing in the Sinaitic and Vatican codices, and test them 
more particularly in the light of the conclusions that have been 
reached; and sore very important points will immediately become 
clear with regard to the two companion stories (Ahikar and Tobit) and 
the two companion texts of Tobit, viz., the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. 

Let us take an instance: the reader of Ahikar will have been struck 
with the remarkable terms that are used to describe the king of Assyria, 
who is spoken of as king of Assyria and Nineveh The appellation is 
so peculiar that the biblical student will readily concede it to be the 
primitive form. How is it, then, that in the opening sentences of 
Tobit, which are the literary parallel to the opening sentences of 

5Z. g., Ahikar, p. 58; king of Assyria and Nineveh d7s, p. 67; d%s, foster-child 
of Assyria and Nineveh, p. 69, etc. 
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Ahikar, we find no such expression, but only the expression “‘king of the 
Assyrians ;” nor do we find the country spoken of, at least in the Vati- 
can text, by the curious double title? When, however, we begin to exam- 
ine the Sinaitic text, we find traces of the very same expression ; thus: 

Tob. 14:4, cal dmavrynoe émi ’AOnp cai Nivevy 

Tob. 14:14, év raow ols éxoinoev émi rovs viots Nuveviy kai ’AOovpeias, 
which shows that the Sinaitic text is derived from one which described 
the empire as it is described in Ahikar. 

Probably this is also the explanation of the peculiar Vatican read- 
ing of Tob. 14:4, 

tHv amwrlav Nwevy [qv yxnardrurev NaBovxodovocop | Kai ’Acvnpos, 
where ’Aovnpos looks very like a corruption of ’A@dp or ’A@vpeias, and 
the bracketed words are either a gloss or a displacement. Next turn 
to Tob. 14:4 and observe how, in the context, the Sinaitic text has 
preserved another original trait in the expression: t@ pjpart rod Oeod émi 
Nwevy, a &AdAnoev Naovp, 6te wavra éorar kai dravryce emi’ AOHp cat Nwevy. 
It has long been recognized that Naovu and not ’Iwvds is the true reading 
in this place. The Sinaitic, then, is the better text, and it either repre- 
sents the original Semitic more closely than does the Vatican text, or 
has been corrected from the original Semitic. 

But what Semitic text was it? Hebrew or Aramaic? There can 
only be one answer in view of the forms ’A@ip and ’A@ovpeia. They 
are not Hebrew, but Aramaic. 

We have thus arrived at a fairly conclusive demonstration of the 
superiority of the Sinaitic Tobit, and of the existence in it of elements 
derived from the Aramaic. And we have obtained further evidence of 
the close literary parallelism of the two stories, Ahikar and Tobit. 
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THE EDICT OF TOLERANCE OF LOUIS XVI. (1787) AND 
ITS AMERICAN PROMOTERS. 


THE war of the Camisards had shown that the Huguenots in 
France were unconquerable by brute force. The most powerful king 
of Europe must use persuasion and bribery in order to bring about 
the pacification of the Cevenol mountaineers. Besides, Antoine Court, 
Benjamin du Plan, Jacques Roger, and their coadjutors in the work of 
the restoration of the Protestant church had proved by their steadfast- 
ness that the fear of the galleys, or even of death, could never force 
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them to give up their right to public worship. During sixty years 
they had performed divine service every Sunday and holiday in the 
Desert and in private houses, and had held their synods and “ colloques” 
in spite of bloody edicts. And, in fact, the governors of Languedoc 
after Lamoignon de Basville and the judges in the courts of parlia- 
ment (except that of Toulouse), under the influence of public opinion, 
had adopted more humane ways of dealing with the Protestants (as 
we have seen from Paulmy’s meeting with Paul Rabaut, the apostle of 
the Desert), and the barbarous ordinances of 1715, 1724, and 1745 
were maintained only to frighten them. However, while in fact the 
position of the Huguenots had improved somewhat, legally it remained 
still intolerable. In the eyes of the law they were considered as out- 
laws. Their marriages, unless they had been celebrated by the Roman 
Catholic priests of the parish, were regarded as concubinages, and their 
children as bastards, and hence unable to inherit, so that not seldom 
avaricious collateral relatives claimed the heritage of the Huguenot 
father at his death, and tried, in pursuance of the law, to rob his widow 
and orphans. Moreover, it sometimes happened that unfaithful hus- 
bands left their wives under the pretense that they had been married 
only by Protestant ministers in the Desert, and refused to give any sup- 
port to them and to their children. Such was the case of Marie Robe- 
quin, of Grenoble, who was abandoned with her children, and for 
whom Attorney-General Servan made such an eloquent speech. Let us 
say, however, in honor of the French magistrates, that, generally 
speaking, except in the parliament of Toulouse, they showed them- 
selves more tolerant than the laws, and that they rendered sentence 
rather according to their natural sense of justice than according to the 
edicts. Gilbert de Voisin, Malesherbes, and Baron de Breteuil in his 
memoirs on Marriages among the Protestants, were perfectly aware of 
the injustice of the legal position of the Huguenots in France, which, 
after 1746, induced so many to emigrate. 

Rupert de Montclar, attorney-general at the parliament of Aix, in 
a remarkable pamphlet of 1755, after having explained all evils brought 
about by the “clandestine marriages” of the Huguenots and the loss 
suffered by the kingdom of France in consequence of emigration, 
made the following exclamation: “In spite of all the hardships they 
endure, the Protestants work with one hand for the prosperity of 
France, while with the other they are wiping away the tears which per- 
secution draws from their eyes. How long, then, shall we molest a 
great people whose labor is so useful to us, whose industry is so valuable, 
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whose faithfulness so well tried? Is it not time to stop this kind 
of captivity under which they have been groaning for seventy years in 
their own country ? That is what every good Frenchman expects from our 
gracious majesty! But somebody will object that they are stray sheep. 
Astray indeed; but they are good citizens, and for that reason alone 
the government ought to esteem them and to win them back. Astray; 
but they are secure in their belief, and we ought the more to be con- 
vinced of this, as the severity of the laws could not sever them from 
their religion. Astray; but their errors are in their minds only, not 
in their hearts, and they violate neither the right of the king nor the 
duties of society. Astray; but why should we not now try with them 
the ways of gentleness? Astray; but do you think that the persecu- 
ting which Europe attributes to our religion gives it much credit ? 
Astray ; but let us cease to be inconsistent in praying to God for their 
conversion, while with the same breath we invoke against them the 
sharpness of the civil power.” 

This eloquent plea for toleration was not heeded till thirty-two 
years afterward. We may say about the foundation of religious lib- 
erty in France what Virgil has said of the foundation of Rome: 

Tantz molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

It required the greater part of the eighteenth century to rebuild 
what the genius of Henry IV. had established in twelve years of wise 
government, and what Louis XIV. had pulled down in thirty-four 
years. Let us see now who were the makers of the Edict of Tolera- 
tion. There were three principal agencies: (1) the leaders of the 
Protestant congregations and their addresses; (2) the demands of 
public opinion; (3) the help given by the leaders of the American 
revolution to the Huguenots. 

The first use that the Protestant congregations, restored and reor- 
ganized by Antoine Court, made of their recovered synods was to 
ask from the king the reéstablishment of their former liberty. On 
disobeying the royal edicts which forbade any form of worship, any 
preaching, the leaders felt bound, like the early Christians under the 
Roman emperors, to apologize for their behavior and to explain that, 
nevertheless, they ought not to be mistaken for rebels, since they 
meant to remain loyal to their king. For instance, in 1746 Antoine 
Court, by order of the synod of 1746, composed a great apology, 
which was revised by the ministers of the refugees in Holland. In 
this he asserted, not only the loyalty, but the love, of the Huguenots 
for the king of France. The same synod ordered all churches to keep 
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a fast and to say prayers for the recovery of Louis XV., then severely 
ill. In 1747 another memoir of their claims was sent to the court of 
Versailles, but it was not answered. After 1755, besides the deputy-gen- 
eral, du Plan, who lived at London and interceded through the Prot- 
estant powers, the French Protestants had in Paris a secret agent, 
who was very probably helped by a committee of influential persons, 
and who applied to Count St. Florentin, the minister intrusted with 
Huguenot affairs, to redress the most crying injustices, and secure, for 
instance, the deliverance of the Huguenot galley slaves. The office 
was held by Leconte de Marcillac, an officer of the Conti regiment, 
who procured the interview between the prince of Conti and Paul 
Rabaut in April, 1755, and afterward by Court de Gébelin, the son of 
Antoine Court, who, by his reputation as a philologist and his connec- 
tion with all the learned men of Paris, was able frequently to procure 
the pardon of condemned Huguenots. 

In 1774 the Protestant churches, on Gébelin’s suggestion, sent a 
new request to the king, in which, after having recalled the loyalty of 
their fathers to Henry IV., then to Louis XIII. during the civil war of 
the Fronde, and, lastly, to Louis XV. during the war of 1746, they 
added these touching words: “The only fault we are guilty of is to 
celebrate our worship of God despite the edicts forbidding it. How- 
ever, can this disobedience, which seems to us legitimate, appear as a 
crime in your eyes? Nothing is purer than our purpose. We should 
like to reconcile what we are responsible for to our conscience with 
what we are responsible for to your authority.” 

But none of these requests moved the corrupt heart of Louis XV. 
The resolutions of the assemblies of the Gallican church succeeded in 
checking all the efforts of the synods and of the leaders of our 
churches. They had to wait for another and more humane king. 

Fortunately, they were not alone in that hard struggle for religious 
liberty. The spirit of all Europe worked to the same end, and we 
shall now see how they found powerful allies in France, too, in the so- 
called ‘‘philosophers.”” Montesquieu and Voltaire were in the eight- 
eenth century the two foremost champions of toleration. The former, 
in his Lettres Persanes (1728), having quoted the example of Persia, 
which, by proscribing Guebras and Armenians, caused its agriculture 
and industry to be ruined, says: “ Reasoning without prejudice, I do not 
know that it would not be better that there should be several religions 
ina kingdom. It has been observed that people following religions 
only tolerated prove more useful to their country than those belonging 
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to the church of the majority; because, being excluded from public 
charges, they perform the most difficult duties of society.” Is not 
this a clear allusion to the condition of the Huguenots ? 

Voltaire was the most obstinate advocate of toleration in that time. 
As a young man he extolled Admiral Coligny’s heroism in his poem of 
Henriade (1722), and stigmatized the fanatical policy of Catherine de 
Medici, which brought on the massacre of St. Bartholomew forty years 
afterward. When an old man he pleaded with juvenile vigor the cause 
of Calas’s memory and of the exiled Sirven, two Protestants unjustly 
condemned to death by the parliament of Toulouse, and secured from 
the parliament of Paris and from the government the reversal of the ver- 
dicts. One must read his Letters to his Friends to understand how near 
to his heart lay the cause of the oppressed French Protestants. Here 
are some extracts: ‘We must absolutely draw the truth from that Tou- 
lousian well! We ought to rouse all Europe, in order that its shouts 
of indignation may strike like thunder the ears of the judges. I will 
give up this cause only on dying.” And after the private council had 
quashed the verdict at the court at Toulouse, he cried: “The family 
of Calas will get justice. As for the galley slaves, it will require a 
little more time and skill. I am always working for liberty of con- 
science and liberty of trade, two things which, in my opinion, ought 
never to be separated. The revision of the Calas suit will procure to 
you Huguenots a toleration which you have never enjoyed since the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. I know, indeed, that you will be 
damned in the future world, but it does not seem to me right that you 
be persecuted in the present.” 

The economists and the contributors to the “ Encyclopedia” were 
no less in favor of the repeal of the Edict of Revocat, because, like 
Vauban and Count de Boulainvillers, they knew what heavy losses 
the emigration, caused by that act and by the later complementary 
edicts, had inflicted on the public wealth of France. One above all, 
Turgot, is worth quoting, because he proclaimed the maxims of liberty 
with a clearness and fulness that have not been surpassed even by the 
champions of the French Revolution. In his “ Letters on Toleration”’ 
in the Conciliator he started from Christ’s toleration and from the 
maxims of the holy Fathers, and severed at once, sharply, all civil 
questions from matters concerning conscience. ‘Every civil meeting 
which is seditious should be forbidden. On the contrary, every reli- 
gious assembly should be permitted. Every man is able to discern the 
truth of religion. Did Louis XIV. know more about these matters 
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than Le Clerc or Grotius? No religion has the right to require any 
other protection than that of liberty ; moreover, a religion loses all its 
privileges when its dogmas or rights are contrary to the interests of 
the state. It is most dangerous to rally all men to the defense of the 
rights of conscience. No religion can claim anything more than the 
submission of the conscience. The state has no right to establish a 
religion as official, because religion is founded only on personal per- 
suasion. The old maxim ‘One land, one faith, one tongue,’ has 
brought about only curses, like the crusade against the Albigenses, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Whosoever will make religion a persecutor abuses it, because the char- 
acteristics of Christ’s religion are gentleness and charity.” 
Consequently, when Turgot became minister of Louis XVI., he 
supported all measures in favor of the Protestants; for instance, he 
signed the acts to release the two Protestant galley slaves who were left 
on the king’s galley (1774). Another class besides the philosophers 
and economists were, too, in favor of the improvement of the civic 
position of the Huguenots. They were the best men among lawyers 
and statesmen. I have already quoted the generous pleas of Servan 
and Rupert de Montclar in favor of the restitution of civil rights to the 
Huguenots. The proposal of Montclar dated from 1750, seventeen 
years after Gilbert de Voisin, attorney-general at the parliament of 
Paris, had composed two memoirs on the means of providing the 
Huguenots of France with the registration of their births, marriages, 
and deaths. In concluding, he asked for them two more privileges: 
(1) that they might be permitted to pray together with a few relatives, 
friends, and servants; and (2) that the governors should give to some 
trustworthy ministers safe conduct to perform their ministerial duties 
among private persons (1768). Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the grand- 
son of the cruel Basville who persecuted the Huguenots in Languedoc, 
a friend of Turgot and of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, who became minister 
to Louis XVI.’s court in 1774, shared these views. He could not admit 
as compatible with justice or reason that a whole people should be 
condemned to see their children branded as bastards in order to punish 
them for the heresy of their fathers; and he wrote two memoirs on the 
marriages of Protestants, in which, although trying to save Louis 
XIV.’s memory from the reproach of injustice, he showed that the 
state of things in his reign was unworthy of a Christian nation (1785). 
Baron de Breteuil, minister of the royal house, and De Vergennes, 
the able minister of foreign affairs, were of the same opinion. The 
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former presented to the king, Louis XVI., a memoir on the position 
of the Calvinists in France, the causes of their sufferings, and the rem- 
edies which should be employed. 

As for Gravier de Vergennes, although brought up, like Voltaire, 
by the Jesuits, and a zealous Roman Catholic, he resolutely pleaded 
the cause of the Huguenots at the private council. ‘He persistently 
urged,” says M. de Hennin, “the necessity of amending the mistakes 
made by Louis XIV., which had brought so much suffering upon 
France. He took so much interest in the question of procuring civic 
rights for the non-Catholics that he conceived the worst opinion of 
those who tried to thwart the fatherly purpose of the king in this mat- 
ter. He did not believe that one could be a Christian and a French- 
man without wishing that so large a part of our people should no 
longer have the choice between humiliation at home and exile.” 

Is not this a beautiful testimony of a contemporary both to his 
patriotism and to his liberal ideas? You will not wonder that such a 
man was the minister who signed the treaty of friendship between 
France and the rising republic of the United States of North America. 

But all these efforts would not have succeeded, perhaps, if the 
friendly intercourse between America and France had not brought to 
Paris men who knew the value of religious liberty, and how worthy of 
it were the French Huguenots. I refer, of course, to Benjamin 
Franklin and the later delegates who came to conclude the treaty with 
England. Franklin very soon became at Paris a great favorite, not 
only among scholars —he had been elected a member of our Academy 
of Sciences for his researches in electricity— but also among the 
students and other young Frenchmen. His house at Passy was the 
rendezvous of all people who were concerned with the advancement of 
science or the improvement of the moral conditions of mankind. His 
personal appearance added to the influence exerted by his superior 
mind. He was the first gentleman who wore no wig, and everybody, 
especially the young men, greatly admired his flowing white hair. It is 
a characteristic feature of that great citizen that, in addition to the ques- 
tions he had to deal with, he pleaded for that miserable people of out- 
laws, the Huguenots, and interceded on their behalf with the ministers 
of Louis XVI. ‘The Protestants,’’ so writes Bachaumont in his diary, 
on the 24th of November, 1778, “are expecting a settlement of their 
legal condition. The parliament [of Paris] is dealing with this matter, 
the ministers have won over some Roman Catholic prelates, and the 
influence which Necker enjoys [he was then secretary of the treasury], 
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joined to Dr. Franklin’s solicitations, will be sufficient to silence the cries 
of the Roman Catholic clergy.” From another document we know that 
Dr. Franklin received a Protestant minister of Poitou, Jarousseau, and 
introduced him, for a similar purpose, to Malesherbes, and perhaps to 
the king himself.’ 

Four years later came the four American delegates who were com- 
missioned to arrange the terms of the treaty with England. Two of 
them, Jay and Laurens, were descendants of Huguenot refugees, and 
although we find no documentary evidence, it is yet very probable that 
they were not inactive in the matter in which their French coreligionists 
were so much concerned. As for Jay, we will soon give an indirect proof 
of this assumption. But the man who, although not acting openly, 
was directing the whole negotiation was none less than George Wash- 
ington, and here we have direct proof from Lafayette’s memoirs and 
letters. Every American knows the true friendship which had sprung up 
between these two men so different as to age and character. One thing 
united their hearts : a common love for liberty and justice. Therefore 
their private conversation — especially during the visit which Lafayette 
made at Mount Vernon, in the autumn of 1784— must often have turned 
on the “ great French injustice,” viz., the persecution of the Huguenots ; 
and Washington had no difficulty in persuading his young friend that 
it would be an act worthy of his name to rescue them from this kind of 
captivity. Lafayette, indeed, directly after he came back, set to work, 
and on May 11, 1788, was able to write to Washington: “The French 
Protestants are oppressed by an intolerable despotism. Although there 
is at present no open persecution, they are yet at the mercy of every 
whim of the king, of the queen, of the parliament, or of a minister of 
state. Their marriages are not legal; their wills without legal valid- 
ity; their children branded as bastards; their persons only worthy of 
the halter. I should like to bring about a change in their condition, 
and for that purpose I will, under some pretense, with the permission 
of M. de Castries and of another (probably Malesherbes), visit their 
principal seats. Afterward I will try to get the support of M. de Ver- 
gennes and of the parliament, together with the help of the lord 
chancellor. This work requires much time, and is not without trouble 
for me, because nobody would give me a written command or support 
me openly. Nevertheless I will venture it. 

“Do not reply to me in this matter, except to say that you have 
received my letter in cipher, brought by Mr. Adams. But when, in 


*See PELLETOUX, Le pasteur du désert. 
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the course of the autumn or the winter, you hear that something has 
been done, I wish you to know that I shared in the work.” 

Is it not thus evident that Washington was much concerned in 
the condition of the Huguenots in France? Lafayette, indeed, dur- 
ing the summer of 1785, made a journey to Montpellier, where he 
made the acquaintance of M. de Poitevin, a Protestant astronomer, 
and to Nismes. In the latter place he had an interview with Paul 
Rabaut and his son, Rabaut Saint Etienne, to whom he suggested to 
go to Paris and see Malesherbes, who was preparing the bill for the 
civic rights of the Protestants. We are told that Lafayette even 
attended a meeting at the Desert, and was so much delighted by all 
that he saw and heard that he kissed the venerable M. Paul. He then 
forwarded the news to Washington, who gave him the following 
advice: ‘My most ardent wishes attend your enterprise. But do 
remember, my dear friend, that it is a part of the strategic art to 
reconnoiter the field before advancing too far ahead. One has often 
done more in making progressive trenches than with an assault by 
open force.” In October, 1786, Lafayette wrote to his wise adviser : 
“You will be pleased to hear that I expect confidently to see the con- 
dition of the Huguenots much improved. Not, indeed, as much as it 
ought to be, but, at least, the cruel laws of Louis XIV. will be greatly 
amended.” Three months afterward Lafayette wrote again to Wash- 
ington : “It is not probable that the matter concerning the Huguenots 
will be put before the Assembly of Notables, because it might be 
checked there by the claim of the clergy and of a bigoted party. We 
shall reach our aim by some means, and soon, asI hope. Nothing 
prevents the king, if he disdains the complaints of the opposing mem- 
bers, from solving that important problem himself. Since we have the 
disadvantage of the royal power, let us at least use it for our purpose. 
It would be the easier, as the Roman Catholic clergy, if not consulted, 
would not try to oppose, and as a more liberal system would promote 
the public welfare.” 

And, at last, on May 3, 1787, Lafayette wrote to John Jay, then 
secretary of state: “On the last day of our session (of the Assembly 
of Notables) I was fortunate in making in my committee (4ureau) two 
motions which were almost unanimously voted: the one for the sake 
of the French Protestant citizens and the other for the revision of our 
criminal laws. I send you the resolution voted by our board, as it 
was presented by our president, Count d’Artois, to the king, who 
accepted it kindly. I was the more glad, as a similar proposition 
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concerning the position of the Protestants had been checked in the 
parliament. We are so far from religious liberty that, even when 
we speak about toleration, we must be careful of our words. I was 
generously supported by a learned and virtuous Roman Catholic pre- 
late, the bishop of Langres.” Here is an abstraet of the latter’s 
speech: “I support General Lafayette’s motion with other reasons 
than his own. He spoke as a philosopher; I shall speak as a bishop. 
Now, I say that I like Protestant services in churches more than in 
camp-meetings, and ordained ministers more than lay exhorters.”’ 

As Lafayette said that the victory was won only after a long 
struggle, we have, now, to go back some ten years in order to explain 
the preparation for the Edict of Tolerance. The question of the civic 
rights of the Protestant citizens had been put almost at the same time 
under consideration of the privy council and of the parliament of Paris. 
Legouvé, a barrister, presented a request on their behalf before the 
former; and councilor de Bretignéres before the latter. We do not 
know the result of Legouvé’s request; but as for the parliament, which 
for twenty years had settled as a rule of jurisprudence that whosoever 
would contest the legitimacy of children the issue of Protestant mar- 
riages was not to be heard, it gave a favorable ear to Bretignére’s speech. 
Consequently, it expressed to the king the wish that the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths of the non-Catholics should be registered by other 
officers than the Roman Catholic. But in vain. The influence of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, which was very rich, especially at a time when 
the civic power wanted money in order to cover the deficit, was still 
powerful, and, in spite of the efforts of Franklin, Bretignére, Lacretelle, 
and others, the king sent an order to the parliament to deal no more 
with this matter (December 3, 1778). The Roman Catholic clergy 
were exulting over their adversaries, and through the medium of Mgr. 
Dulau, archbishop of Arles, presented to the king a memoir thunder- 
ing forth against what they called the “bold enterprises of the Hugue- 
nots,” and they drew from the weak Louis XVI. the promise that “ he 
would always oppose the establishment of any other than the Roman 
Catholic worship.” Nevertheless, under the pressure of public opinion 
and of the continued efforts of the American delegates, the matter was 
again taken under consideration before the parliament of Paris by Robert 
de Saint Vincent, a chancellor of the grand chamber. Referring to 
the wishes of an Assembly of Notables (1626) and to the royal declara- 
tions of Louis XIII. (1627), he asked that the government should 
resume that equitable position toward the Calvinists and, according 
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to Louis XIV.’s promise, should solve the question of the civic regis- 
tration of their marriages and births. After a short deliberation, 
parliament decided that St. Vincent’s speech should be spread upon 
the records of parliament, and that the first president should call 
upon the king and entreat him to grant civic rights to the Protestants. 
At the same time, Louis XVI. had received from Baron de Breteuil 
and Malesherbes, then ministers of state, reports with full information 
concerning the matter. You know the rest. A motion similar to 
that brought before parliament was proposed by Lafayette, and carried 
by the Assembly of Notables (May 24), and on November 19, 1787— 
a memorable day in Huguenot history— Louis XVI., attended by the 
princes and peers of the kingdom of France, came to the court of 
parliament to present the Edict on the Civic Rights of Protestants, 
which had been prepared by Baron de Breteuil and Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes. What a significant circumstance it was that the Act 
of Toleration and Justice was for a great part the work of the grand- 
son of that cruel Lamoignon de Basville who for thirty years had 
been the implacable persecutor of the Huguenots in Languedoc! As 
his Roman Catholic friends rebuked him for being too much in favor 
of the Protestants, Malesherbes answered, smiling: ‘‘ My grandfather 
did somuch harm tothem. MayI not be allowed to be kind to them ?” 
And on the same day he had as guests at his house Rabaut St. Etienne, 
the young Protestant minister, and General Lafayette. 

The edict of 1787 consisted of thirty-seven articles. Of the most 
important ones we mention: Art. I, which runs as follows: “The 
Roman Catholic apostolic religion will continue to enjoy alone the 
privilege of public worship in our kingdom. The births, marriages, 
and deaths of our subjects who belong to it can, in no case, be regis- 
tered otherwise than according to the rites and usages of said religion.” 

As for the Protestants, they obtained four concessions, viz.: 

(1) They were permitted to live in France and to practice trades or 
industries, without being troubled for the sake of their religion. 

(2) They were allowed to celebrate legal marriages before certain 
officers of justice. 

(3) The births of their children must be registered by the royal judges. 

(4) Measures were taken for the burial of those who could not be 
buried according to the Roman Catholic rite. 

The parliament of Paris not only voted the edict, but also made some 
useful additions to it,viz.: (1) It revoked the barbarous laws which had 
been made against the Protestant ministers and the so-called “ relapsed 
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heretics.” (2) It provided ways for the restitution to Huguenots of 
possessions and property unjustly forfeited. (3) It provided that the 
Huguenots should be no more required to show the certificates of Roman 
Catholics for the practice of trades; but, strangely enough, they were 
excluded from all appointments as judges, teachers, or aldermen. 

On the whole, the edict of November 19, 1787, was a great act of 
justice and of good-will toward the Protestant dissenters, who had 
been treated so long as outlaws and rebels. It reflects great credit on 
the king and on the queen, Marie Antoinette, who had shown interest 
in the condition of the Protestants as the worthy sister of Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria, and on the ministers of state and the councilors of 
parliament who had shared in its preparation. It was highly approved 
on both sides of the Atlantic, in France and America, and indeed 
everywhere where hearts could beat for liberty and humanity; and, 
shame to say! was criticised only by an assembly of Roman Catholic 
clergy (1788). A prelate, the bishop of La Rochelle, through a circu- 
lar letter, even advised his clergy to disobey the edict. It was, of 
course, among the Protestants that the edict was received with shouts 
of applause, because it opened to them a new era of liberty and justice, 
after a long period of injustice and oppression. The things foretold by 
the Cevenol prophets were realized. From the remotest parts of 
southern France you could see Protestant families, sometimes old, 
white-haired men and women, coming with their children and grand- 
children to the royal judge, in order to have their marriages and those 
of their sons and daughters registered. The joy overflowed all hearts. 
Rabaut St. Etienne thought it necessary to send a circular letter to 
eighty ministers or elders in the Languedoc, advising them to refrain 
from public signs of rejoicing, lest they should offend their Roman 
Catholic neighbors and lead to riots. The old Huguenot ministers, 
who had for a long time preached in the Desert secretly, the venerable 
Paul Rabaut, Vernezobre, and others, who had escaped the sword hang- 
ing over their head, could now sing Simeon’s hymn, “ Vunc demtite 
servum tuum!” But certainly, in their thanksgiving, they did not 
forget the powerful support given to them by their American brethren 
in the most fitting way. Another link of friendship had been made 
between France and America. While the Americans owed their 
political liberty partly to the assistance of France, the French nation 
in turn owed religious freedom chiefly to the efforts of the leaders of 
the American revolution. Gaston BoNnET-Maurvy. 
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THE ESSAY “CONTRA NOVATIANUM.” 


As Is well known, it was necessary for Harnack, in preparing his 
great History of Doctrine, to examine the single authors in a most 
exact manner. Of course, Novatian came in for his share of observa- 
tion, and on this occasion Harnack was led to pay especial attention to 
the essay against Novatian that is contained in the “Questiones Vete- 
ris et Novi Testamenti” which have been preserved for us in the 
works of Augustine. Harnack has lately taken up the whole subject 
of this essay and its surroundings.* 

We have a very valuable commentary on the Pauline epistles, which 
has for centuries been passed along in the works of Ambrosius, so that 
the author, who cannot be Ambrosius himself, has received, by way of 
preéminence, the name Pseudo-Ambrosius, or rather Ambrosiaster. 
Now, the “Questions upon the Old and New Testament” seem to be 
from this Ambrosiaster, and the place where they were written is Rome. 
The time of the composition can be fixed quite nearly by the circum- 
stance that Eusebius is dead, but that Arianism is still the chief heresy 
for the author; that Christmas already falls on December 25 ; that the 
heathen are called “ pagani;” that the presbyters and deacons are no 
longer supposed to live as married men, and that it is about three 
hundred years since the fall of Jerusalem. The heathen are not very 
far below the Christians, for the author once names them “ Romani” and 
elsewhere shows that they are not under the deepest ban. It is, then, 
possible to date this work after the death of Julian and, say, between 
the years 370 and 380 A.D. The author must have been a presbyter 
at Rome, and there are even signs that seem to point to his having the 
rank of senator. 

Some of the “Questions” were undoubtedly written by other 
authors, and it is of peculiar interest to ask whether the treatise ““Con- 
tra Novatianum,” which is numbered “Question 102” (pp. 458-72), 
is from that Roman presbyter, or whether it is by an older or by a 
younger hand. 

Harnack first gives a summary of the essay, really almost a trans- 
lation of it, dividing it into thirteen chapters. The last two chapters, 
which are especially important, he translates exactly. He then observes 
that, although some points, like the references to persecutions and the 

*In the Adhandlungen Alexander von Oettingen zum siebenzigsten Geburtstag gewid- 
met, von Freunden u. Schiilern (Miinchen: Beck, 1898); the remainder of which was 


reviewed in this JOURNAL, October, 1898, pp. 863-5. Harnack’s essay is also reprinted 
separately, 
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direct address used toward Novatian, look like a book from the time 
of Novatian, yet this essay is by the same Roman presbyter from the 
last third of the fourth century who wrote the rest of the “‘ Questions.” 
In order to prove this he brings forward a number of interesting cor- 
respondences. For example, we find in this essay and in two others 
of the “ Questions” the critical remark that the third psalm is later 
than the fiftieth psalm; the fact that a man in high position should 
keep himself free from business and its questionable practices is 
referred to here and in other of the “ Questions;” and among other 
curious coincidences is one that apparently offers to us the first case of 
the use of the term “ ecclesiastical law” (jus ecclesiasticum). On p. 77 
(p. 24 of the reprint), in a note that is continued from the preceding 
page, Harnack gives all the Scripture citations in this essay “‘ Contra 
Novatianum ;” he also remarks that the author does not cite the epistle 
to the Hebrews and does not know that the Novatians appealed to that 
epistle. ‘ 

Harnack then points to the fact that this tract presents us with one 
of the two most impartial accounts of Novatianism, the other being 
that of the Novatian Sympronianus. The picture is also a complete 
one. The essence of the Novatian doctrine is the following: The 
church is the body of Christ, and must therefore be kept holy as Christ 
is holy. Baptism, in which all sins are forgiven, makes each single 
member a member of Christ; all together form the body of Christ. 
The church has, upon repentance, forgiveness for all sins that are com- 
mitted after baptism—even for murder; for two sins alone can no 
forgiveness be found here on earth, since they are, in the strict sense, 
the sins against God: these are idolatry and whoredom. For idolatry 
there is no forgiveness, because Christ said squarely and without limi- 
tation: “ Who denies me, him will I also deny.” The necessary con- 
sequence of this is that this sin, however different its sources and its 
accompaniments at various times may be, is identical with the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Of this sin alone is it declared that it can 
be forgiven neither in this world nor in the future world. In bap- 
tism we have, after the forgiveness of all our sins, received the Holy 
Ghost, and we should, from this time onward, not sin against the Holy 
Ghost. If we do it, do sin thus, we lose in fact the Holy Ghost that 
we received in the act of baptism. There is, however, only one baptism. 
And whoredom is also not to be forgiven upon earth. For, according 
to the apostle, all other sins are outside of the body, but the whore- 
monger sins against the body. The body that the apostle means here 
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is the body of Christ. Therefore whoredom is equivalent to sacrilege 
and is precisely the same as the denying Christ by idolatry. Hence 
the church cannot again receive into her communion either an idolater 
or a whoremonger. For these have committed the sin against God, 
which the church can in a logical way have no power to loose. She 
must, nevertheless, preach to these sinners repentance, and they must 
continue in repentance until their end, for the call to repentance is 
unlimited in Scripture, although the announcement of the fruit of 
repentance, of remission, is not unlimited. That is, God can accept 
these sinners again, but we men know nothing about it. The Scripture 
proofs for this doctrine are Matt. 10:33; Paul’s command to put away 
the evil ones from among us, 1 Cor. 5:1 ff.; 6: 18, and, a favorite pas- 
sage of Novatian’s, Peter’s doubting answer to Simon Magus, Acts 8 : 22. 
The call to repentance in the letters in the book of Revelation, and 
2 Tim. 2: 20f., do not count here, because they refer, not to Christians, 
but to the unbaptized ; not to the church, but to the world. In spite of 
the clear commands of the Scriptures, the great church (the church in 
general) receives again idolaters and whoremongers. That is her total 
self-destruction. For in the church all form one body, namely the 
body of Christ, and therefore the evil ones contaminate the good ones, 
and the whole body is destroyed. Even though they have the correct 
“‘professio”’ and “ traditio,” they have really lost their salvation, and 
they wear the name of Christian without any right, seeing that it only 
belongs to the true church. They cannot have any communion with 
the true church. True Christians are only to be found in Novatian’s 
society, and the Christians should call themselves, not only Christians, 
but also Novatians, so as to distinguish themselves from the false Chris- 
tians. Novatian led the pure church out from the false one, and 
gathered the true Christians together. Besides, in the false church 
they give the body of Christ to open sinners, and they endure priests 
who lead a repulsive life. How can the ministrations of such priests 
be effectual? In the true church, on the contrary, all the members 
are “pure ones,” or “holy.” 

This portrayal of the doctrine of Novatian is a welcome addition 
to the corresponding sections in the Histories of Doctrine. At the 
same time Harnack raises the question whether this picture from the 
essay “Contra Novatianum” is altogether correct for Novatian himself, 
whether there be not points that arose in the society after Novatian’s 
death. He thinks that there can be doubt only upon four points: (1) 
Did Novatian put whoredom on a level with idolatry, and therefore say 
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that it was not to be forgiven on earth? This question he answers in 
the affirmative, with all probability on his side. Not only was the con- 
junction of whoredom with idolatry acommon thing in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the older church, but also in one passage in Quest. 50 
(of Part I) we find the severe treatment of whoredom referred to Nova- 
tian himself. Of course, it would not be at the first moment that this 
question came up, but only after a certain time of peace in the church 
had placed the apostates in the background. (2) Did Novatian iden- 
tify the denial of Christ with the sin against the Holy Ghost? This 
question Harnack is unwilling to decide. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that Novatian clearly leaves the possibility open that the sin of 
idolatry be forgiven even after baptism, that is to say, by God in the 
other world, whereas the sin against the Holy Ghost in the gospel is 
declared to be altogether unforgivable. Perhaps the solution is to be 
found in the possibility that Novatian did not consider the sin against 
the Holy Ghost as absolutely unforgivable, in that he did not take the 
“in futurum” as more than relative. (3) Did Novatian object to the 
bestowing of the Lord’s supper on the sinners? No doubt, answers 
Harnack. To give the body of the Lord to those who had soiled 
themselves with idolatry was the abomination of desolation. The 
least that could be demanded of the church was that the communion 
of the Lord’s supper should represent the communion of the saints. 
This demand has ever since continued to be made in the history of the 
church, down to the schismatical movements in Dutch Calvinism and 
in the Calvinism of the lower Rhine in modern times. (4) Did 
Novatian consider the ministrations of unworthy priests as inefficient ? 
This is the most important of these four questions. It has been sup- 
posed that this question did not come up until Donatism. After a 
discussion of all the evidence, Harnack thinks that Novatian doubtless 
insisted upon it that both the “professio” and the “conversatio” of 
the priest must be Christian. The Donatistic crisis did not bring this 
question into the church for the first time ; it only addressed itself to a 
particular mode of putting this question which for three generations 
had stirred the western church, partly in secret and partly openly. 

In order to gain a vantage-ground for the last determination touch- 
ing the author of the essay “Contra Novatianum,” Harnack writes a 
page that I must reproduce intact : 

The fundamental question of the history of religion in the West —in a certain 
manner of all religious history of a higher class —was discussed in the Montanistic, 
Hippolytistic, Novatian, and Donatistic conflicts in the course of twocenturies. Does 
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in religion personal inspiration and a holiness of life that corresponds to that inspira- 
tion express the essence of the thing, or is that essence to be found in a “saving good ”’ 
and in the “ faith” directed toward that good? The latter conviction was victorious, 
and with it a certain second-class religion — we might call it the ecclesiastical religion 
— was established, in which, nevertheless, the warmth and independence of religion 
can grow in a peculiar way. The question that pends between Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism is in certain respects only a subsidiary question. For both stand upon the 
ground measured off by Augustine after denying the claims of Novatianism and of 
Donatism. The distinction that has arisen within the ecclesiastical religion results 
from the different conception of the “saving good” (either as more objective and 
magical or as forming the basis of a personal relation), and of “faith” (as obedience 
or as confidence). That distinction results also further from the bold stroke of Catholi- 
cism in recognizing the “original religion” in spite of all, and in incorporating the 
“religiosi” into itself under the point of view of higher piety, while Protestantism 
exerts itself to reach the higher aim of unfolding the “ original religion” out of “ faith” 
and “regeneration” itself. In Augustine’s theses the struggle between the original 
religion, which in truth only held fast to a very small portion of its claims, and the 
ecclesiastical religion reached its temporary conclusion. The universality of this great 
thinker showed itself in the fact that he so sketched the ecclesiastical religion that 
even then alongside of the Catholic peculiarity the peculiarities of the Evangelical 
(Protestant) religion announced themselves, and that the rights of the original religion 
are to be expressed both in the form of the recognized monasticism and in the deeper 
conception of the “ fides.” 


With this as a basis Harnack then shows that Augustine not only 
owed much to other predecessors, but also to this Roman presbyter, 
the author of this essay. In closing Harnack alludes to the curious 
fact that the writer avowedly writes in the defensive. This adds new 
light for the position of the Novatian church at Rome in the year, let 
us say, 370. The Novatian bishop received Symmachus the fugitive 
and had influence enough to secure his pardon from Theodosius. 
And our orthodox presbyter, in Rome itself, writes not aggressively, 


but apologetically. CaspaR RENE GREGORY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG, 
Germany. 


SOME ASPECTS OF PAUL’S THEOLOGY IN THE 
PHILIPPIAN EPISTLE. 


|i By 


M. MENéEGoz, in his treatise Le péché et la rédemption, says that 
Phil. 3 : 8-10 contains the most precise statement of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith. It seems to me that this opinion is just. 
The passage does not contradict any previous utterance of Paul, nor 


"See the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, Vol. III, pp. 107-16. 
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does it present any new feature; but it exhibits as a single conception 
what are commonly regarded as two distinct elements of the right- 
eousness of faith. These two elements are assumed to be separately 
treated in the epistle to the Romans. They are the initial, objective 
judicial act of declaring righteous, whereby a believer is placed ina 
state of reconciliation with God, and the establishment through faith 
of a vital union with Christ. I purposely use the words “regarded” 
and “assumed,” because, both on the ground of this passage and of 
the epistle to the Romans, I do not regard this separation as justifiable. 
These two elements are inseparably interlocked in the apostle’s con- 
ception of righteousness by faith. The distinction between justifica- 
tion and santification is largely technical. They represent, it is true, 
respectively, the initiation and the consummation of the work of 
righteousness ; but Paul uses dywopds both of the state and of the 
process of santification ; and that word in Rom. 6: 19 is associated 
with the “walk in newness of life” rather than with the consummation 
of subjection to righteousness. Having become servants of righteous- 
ness, the readers stand committed to an economy of sanctification, in 
which they are to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. The point 
is well stated by Liddon: ‘“ The &aroovvy which God gives includes 
these two elements — acquittal of the guilt of sin, or justification in 
the narrower sense of the word, and the communication of a new 
moral life, ‘that the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us.’ 
These two sides of the gift of S«asoowy can only be separated in 
thought: in fact they are inseparable... . . The true righteousness is 
one, nottwo ormore. The maxim, ‘ /ustitia alia justificationts, santifica- 
tionis alia,’ is not Paul’s. Paul knows nothing of an external right- 
eousness which is reckoned without being given to man; and the 
righteousness which faith receives is not external only, but internal ; 
not imputed only, but imparted to the believer. Justification and 
sanctification may be distinguished by the student as are the 
arterial and nervous systems in the human body; but in the living 
body they are coincident and inseparable ” (Analysis of Romans, pp. 17 f.). 

Justification, so far as it is an act following upon repentance and 
faith, is regarded by Paul as the initial stage of a condition of actual 
inward righteousness, which is to develop itself in the believer’s 
experience as fruit from seed. I differ with Professor Bruce (S¢. Paul's 
Conception of Christianity, pp. 158 ff.), who claims that the two aspects of 
justification are separately treated by Paul in Romans. He says: “He 
(Paul) does not refer to the subjective aspect of faith as a renewing 
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power, till he has finished his exposition of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation. He takes up faith’s function in establishing a vital union 
with Christ in the sixth chapter Does not this amount to the 
exclusion of faith’s sanctifying function from the grounds of justifica- 
tion?” I think not; for, as Dr. Bruce admits, Paul already alludes to 
the subjective aspect of justification in the opening of the fifth chap- 
ter. Being justified, we have (or let us have) peace with God, joy in 
the hope of glory and in tribulation and in God himself. 

But, what is more to the point, Paul, in chaps. 3 and 4, does 
not treat of the operation of justification, but of the essential guality of 
justification, as being by faith and not by the law. When he does 
take up the operation of justification in chap. 6, he treats the two 
aspects in combination. He does not confine himself to what follows 
justification. He begins with the death tosin. With Christ wedieto sin; 
we are raised up with him into a walk in newness of life. Union with 
him by the likeness of his death implies union with him by the likeness 
of his resurrection. Our old man was crucified with him that the 
body of sin might be done away, that so we should no longer be in 
bondage to sin. If we be dead with Christ, we shall also live with him ; 
etc. 

1. In our passage Paul represents the righteousness of faith as a 
real righteousness z# the believer. It is not founded upon human 
merit. It is not a righteousness of legal obedience. It proceeds from 
God and comes to man through faithin Christ (vs.g). It is not perfect 
(vss. 12-14). None the less, it is an actual righteousness in the man. 
Justification contemplates rightness —right feeling, thinking, and 
living. Faith is not a substitute for such rightness. It is its genera- 
tive principle, its informing quality. God’s plan of salvation is not 
intended to effect, by a mere legal adjustment, something which can- 
not be an actual fact. It is not true that God practically gives up the 
possibility of righteous men and allows the perfect righteousness of 
Jesus Christ to stand for it. God’s intent is to make men personally 
righteous. Paul does not teach, nor does Scripture anywhere teach, 
that the requirement of personal righteousness is fulfilled for man by 
someone else, and that he has only to accept this substitute by faith. 
Rather Paul explicitly declares that God predestined his children “to be 
conformed to the image of his Son” (Rom. 8 : 29). 

It is not necessary to discuss the meaning of SiKaoiv, since the 
question does not turn upon that. It may perhaps be conceded that 
the dominant sense of that word is forensic, “to declare or pronounce 
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righteous.” That that sense can be vindicated in every instance is 
questionable. But that question apart, it should be noted that the 
sense of a declared or imputed righteousness, if it belongs to dixacoowvy 
at all, is peculiar to Paul. Elsewhere it has the meaning of personal 
rightness or righteous quality. In the Septuagint it occurs in nine 
instances as the translation of Ion “kindness ;”’ while mpi “jus- 
tice” usually translated by &xavoowwy is, in nine cases, rendered by 
éXennoowwy and three times by éAeos. 

2. This conception of a real righteousness in the believer is con- 
trary to the familiar dogmatic explanation that Sixaoocvvy rictews 
is not a personal, but an imputed quality. According to this, the right- 
eousness is not in the man, but in Christ, and Christ’s righteousness is 
imputed or reckoned or set down to his account through his faith. 
This imputation works no subjective change in the man. It merely 
places to his account the righteousness of another. He is, though not 
actually righteous, judicially declared to be righteous. Thus Dr. 
Hodge: The imputation of the righteousness of Christ to a believer 
for his justification “ does not and cannot mean that the righteousness 
of Christ is infused into the believer, or in any way so imparted to him 
as to change or constitute his moral character. Imputation never 
changes the inward subjective state of the person to whom the imputa- 
tion is made When righteousness is imputed to the believer, he 
does not thereby become subjectively righteous” (Systematic Theology, 
III, pp. 144 ff.). Thus justification, having its foundation in the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness, is only a declarative act whereby a man is 
pronounced righteous without any actual righteousness in him answer- 
ing tothe declaration, but solely on the ground of another’s righteousness 
which, in some inexplicable way, is transferred to his credit. This is 
simply a legal fiction which reflects upon the truthfulness of God. 
God declares a man righteous when he is not righteous. “To Paul,” 
says Sabatier, ‘the word of God is always creative and full of power. 
It always produces an actual effect. In declaring a man justified, 
therefore, it actually and directly creates in him a new beginning of 
righteousness” (Apostle Paul, p. 300). 

3. This is clearly not the conception embodied in this passage. 
The righteousness of faith which Paul here desires for himself is a 
winning Christ and a being in Christ. This righteousness is first 
described generally as knowing Christ, and then, more specifically, as 
knowing the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his suffer- 
ings, and being made conformable to his death. That is to say, the 
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righteousness of God by faith is a being and dwelling in Christ in 
such wise as that his resurrection, his sufferings, his death, become 
actual parts of Paul’s experience and active forces in it. Christ is not 
apprehended merely as an object of trust. He is not known merely 
as an objective personality. The believer is taken up into his life, 
and his life possesses the believer, and becomes the prime motor and 
the informing principle of his being. 

In short, the conception of the righteousness of faith here pre- 
sented is not that of an external righteousness made over to the 
believer by a legal declaration, but a righteousness which is a real fact 
in the man, and which springs from union with the personal Christ. 
In this mystical union the life and power of Christ are transfused into 
the believer, so that, in a sense, the personality of Christ becomes his, 
and he can say, “ For me to live is Christ,” and “ Not I live, but Christ 
liveth in me.” The “old man,” the natural ego, is crucified with 
Christ ; the new man is raised up, and in the power of Christ’s risen 
life walks in newness of life, in fellowship with the Father and with his 
son Jesus Christ. All the righteousness which inheres in that perfect 
personality becomes potentially his, from the moment that faith puts 
him into living connection with it. All the experience of Christ’s life 
becomes a fact and a power in his experience. Did Christ die to sin? 
He also dies to sin. Was Christ justified from sin by death? So 
likewise is he. Did Christ rise from the dead? He rises from the 
death of sin, besides sharing finally in Christ’s physical resurrection. 
The knowledge of Christ’s death and resurrection is not merely an 
insight into the historical meaning of those facts. Did Christ suffer ? 
The heavenly nature which he receives from Christ insures for him, as 
it did for Christ, the contradiction of sinners against himself. Was 
Christ perfected through suffering? He attains perfection by the 
same road. Does Christ live unto God? He is alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ, and all the powers of that divine life descend upon him 
and work in him to conform him to the image of the Son of God. 

Says Calvin: “First it is to be held that, so long as Christ is out- 
side of us and we are separated from him, whatever he has suffered and 
done for the salvation of the human race is useless and without signifi- 
cance to us. Therefore, in order that he may communicate to us what 
he has received from the Father, he must become ours and dwell in us. 
Hence he is called our ‘ Head,’ and ‘the first-born among many breth- 
ren ;’ while we in turn are said to be ingrafted into him and to put 
him on, because whatever he possesses is nothing to us until we coalesce 
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into one with him” (/ms#itutes, III, 1). And again: “Christ, having 
become ours, makes us partakers of the gifts with which he is endowed. 
We do not, therefore, view him as outside of us, so that his righteousness 
is imputed to us, but because we put on himself and are ingrafted into his 
body, he has deigned to make us one with himself. Therefore we boast 
that we have his righteousness” (Inst., III, 11). Similarly Luther: 
“Christ is God’s grace, mercy, wisdom, strength, comfort, and blessed- 
ness. I say not as some causaliter, that is, that he gives righteousness 
and remains without. For in that case righteousness is dead, nay, it 
is never given. Christ is there himself, like the light and heat of the 
fire, which are not where the sun and fire are not” (Werke, Erlang. 
Ausg., Vol. XX XVII, 441). 

4. This passage presents a conception of faith different from that 
implied in the imputative theory. According to that, faith is merely 
a medium by which the man is put in contact with something outside 
of himself—‘‘a mere hand,” as Professor Bruce puts it, “to lay hold 
of an external righteousness.” According to Paul’s teaching here, an 
ethical quality inheres in faith. Faith is a moral energy. It works by 
love. Righteousness, as already remarked, is effected in a believer by 
the transfusion into him of Christ’s life and character; not by Christ’s 
righteousness being placed to his account. To assert the latter is to 
fall back from the gospel upon the law. . Paul says: “ Wot having a 
righteousness of my own which is of the /aw;”’ but if the righteous- 
ness of faith is legally and forensically imputed, it zs of the law. Right- 
eousness has its roots in personal relation to God. Sin is more than 
bad conduct. Bad conduct is the result of personal separation and 
estrangement from the Father, God. The terrible significance of sin 
lies in the break between a human life and its divine source; and the 
attainment of righteousness is possible only through the reéstablish- 
ment of the original birth-relation, as Christ declared in the words: 
“Ye must be born anew.” The mere genealogical fact of sonship 
must be translated into a living, personal relation. 

This is possible only through faith. A handbook of laws will not 
effect it. Rules will not establish personal relations. Precepts will 
not put a son’s heart intoa man. He will not love to order, nor obey 
because he is bidden, nor trust because a trustworthy object appeals to 
him, nor be meek and merciful because it is right to beso. Being 
righteous is not a matter of assent to a proposition. It is a matter of 
surrender to a person. Such surrender comes about only through faith, 
because only faith has in it that element which draws personalities, 
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lives, hearts together. Saving faith is an act of personal surrender. 
Hence faith does not count instead of righteousness. It counts 
as making for (eis) righteousness ; with a view to righteousness, as tend- 
ing to righteousness, as standing for righteousness in the sense in which 
the corn of wheat stands for the full corn in the ear, or the babe for 
the man. Therein is the value of faith. It is counted for what it is, 
not for what it is not. It is the prime agent in righteousness. The 
righteousness which is of God becomes in man the righteousness of faith, 
because in faith, which initiates the personal union of the man with 
Christ, lie enfolded all the possibilities of righteousness. All right- 
eousness is possible to one whose personality is identified with Christ’s. 
Faith is potential righteousness. Righteousness is begun, continued, 
and ended in the living contact of the man with the personal source of 
all righteousness; in the self-surrender which makes possible the 
inpouring and the appropriation of all heavenly forces. 

‘“‘He hath made him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might decome the righteousness of God in him.” “Faith is that temper 
of sympathetic and immediate response to another’s will which belongs 
to a recognized relation of vital communion. It is the spirit of confi- 
dent surrender which can only be justified by an inner identification 
of life. Faith is the power by which the conscious life attaches itself 
to God; it is an apprehensive motion of the living spirit by which it 
intensifies its touch on God; it is an instinct of surrender by which it 
gives itself up to the fuller handling of God; it is an affection of the 
will by which it presses up against God, and drinks in divine vitality 
with quickened receptivity” (Henry Scott Holland in Zux Mundi, pp. 
17, 18). There is no true faith in Christ without the indwelling of 
Christ. Paul makes the latter the criterion of the former (2 Cor. 
13:5). 

This is the conception of the righteousness of faith set forth in the 
Philippian epistle. It does not differ from the conception exhibited in 
Romans. Only the method of presentation is different. In neither 
epistle does Paul teach an imputed as distinct from an imparted right- 
eousness. The dogma of imputed righteousness as commonly taught 
is not found in the New Testament. The righteousness which Paul 
sets forth is of God. It rests upon faith, and not upon works. It 
excludes human merit. It is not the man’s own, but is all of Christ. 
The man has it only as he gets it from and through Christ. None the 
less it is a real righteousness in the man, and not another’s righteous- 
ness set down to his account by a process of forensic bookkeeping. It 
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becomes his through that oneness with Christ which puts him in pos- 
session of all that there is in Christ. All things are his because he is 
Christ’s. The act of faith places him in Christ, who was made unto 
him wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption. Justification is not a legal technicality; it is not a mere 
proclamation of forgiveness; it is not a mere judicial declaration that 
accounts are squared with the law. It is the act of the eternal divine 
life taking a poor, sinful human life up into itself and enfolding it, 
and throwing open to it all the riches of its own strength and sweet- 
ness and righteousness and immortality. It is justification of 4/e in 
being justification by faith, for the just shall ve by his faith. Christ 
is the life. The power of his resurrection is the power of his risen 
life ; and so, to know Christ and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, is to be found in Christ, having the right- 
eousness which is of God and which rests upon faith. 


MARVIN R. VINCENT. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
New York, N. Y. 
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LEIBNIZ: THE MoNnADOLOGY AND OTHER WRITINGS. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by Rospert Larva, 
M.A., D.Puiv. (Edin.), Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics 
at the University of St. Andrews. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press; New York: Henry Frowde, 1898. Pp. xi-+ 437. 
$2.10. 


ARE there signs of a return to Leibniz, of a revival of his philoso- 
phy? It would not be quite safe to say at once that there are, for 
only prejudice may incline one to think so. Indeed, if translations 
and doctors’ theses, not to mention other works, more or less preten- 
tious than these, which show the spirit, although not always the letter, 
nor even the name, of a particular philosophy, are the signs of revival, 
Leibniz can hardly be said to stand alone in the interest of the day. 
Historical study in philosophy, as in other branches, is reviving the 
past all along the lines. Leibniz, however, offers a great deal that is 
peculiarly satisfying to the large number of present-day thinkers who 
are in the reaction against both Kant and Hegel. In his conceptions 
of individuality, of the relation between consciousness and life, and of 
infinity and continuity in things both physical and spiritual, he is 
especially attractive. It cannot, then, be extravagant to imagine that 
something like a revival of his philosophy, a specia//y keen interest in 
his way of thinking, is under way. 

And, in any case, a careful, appreciative study like that now before 
us cannot fail to awaken interest. Students of Leibniz will look far 
for a better book, and just because it is so much more than a mere 
translation with the conventional introduction. Dr. Latta’s introduction 
(pp. 1-211), including a thesis (Parts II and III) that was accepted by 
the University of Edinburgh for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
has in all four parts, as follows: I, ‘ Life and Works;” II, “General 
Principles of the Philosophy ;” III, “Detailed Statement,” and IV, 
“ Historical and Critical Estimate;” and it is a genuine contribution to 
the interpretation of Leibniz. It is true that in places, notably in his 
treatment of the preéstablished harmony (pp. 43f.) and of the optimism 
(pp. 65 f.), he is not sufficiently critical. In these two doctrines 
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Leibniz is particularly vulnerable. They show a failure to realize all 
that was best in the system, being a sort of tribute to the traditional 
view of things, and they should accordingly have been examined most 
critically. Criticism is quite as important to understanding as expo- 
sition. Sympathy is not the only duty, even of friendship. But in 
the discussion of Leibniz’ mathematics (pp. 74-86) Dr. Latta is very 
happy and, in spite of his brevity, very satisfactory. Not only does 
he here show an insight that has been lacking in others who have 
undertaken to expound Leibniz’ philosophy, but also more or less 
directly he has cast light on the general philosophy of mathematics. 
Of course, as regards Leibniz, the concept of the infinitesimal is 
the most direct entrance to the monad. The monad has the old 
inscription over its door: ‘Let none but mathematicians enter 
here.” 

The historical and critical estimate (pp. 151-200) is too much like 
a series of notes. To set terms against each other that often are, but 
really ought not to be, opposed, is more historical than critical. 
True, the Peripatetics and the Atomists, Descartes and Spinoza, Kant 
and Fichte, Schopenhauer, Herbart, Hegel, and Lotze are all of them 
related philosophically to Leibniz, but, somehow, in this part of his 
work Dr. Latta can hardly be said to succeed in getting very much 
above his material. He does not succeed in showing a living and 
truly organic unity in the different systems with which he deals. His 
separate discussions, however, are all of them excellent in themselves. 
In what he has to say of Wolff, he makes very clear the inadequacy of 
Wolff’s rendering of Leibnizianism, and so helps once for all to blast 
what has been almost an academic tradition. 

Giving the same impression as these historical discussions are 
numerous appendices —five to the introduction and four more to the 
translations; all of them valuable in themselves, but still making the 
book suggest too strongly the shop in which it was made. With a 
certain method of work, perhaps the method prevailing today, notes 
and appendices may be necessary, but a reviewer can at least be for- 
given the thought that they are not ideal. Indeed, it is to be said 
that, in Dr. Latta’s case, the very ideal from which we are criticising 
him is really of his own making. His own book suggests or exempli- 
fies in a very positive way what it does not always realize. Of the 
appendices the following should be mentioned: (A) “Formation of 
the Idea of Space” (p. 202); (D) “Leibniz’s Logic” (p. 206); (F) 
“Leibniz and Bayle on the Multiplicity in the Monad” (p. 208); 
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and (I) “Growth of Leibniz’s Theories regarding Force and Motion” 
(p- 351). 

The translations (pp. 215-425), although not at all times smooth 
or free from foreign idiom, are careful and thoughtful. They include, 
besides the “ Monadology,” these other writings: ‘On the Notions of 
Right and Justice,” “‘ New System of the Nature of Substances and of 
the Communication between Them,” “Explanation of the New Sys- 
tem,” “Third Explanation, etc.,” ‘On the Ultimate Origin of Things,” 
“New Essays on the Human Understanding — Introduction,” and 
‘* Principles of Nature and of Grace.’’ Thus, with Langley’s translation 
of the “ New Essays concerning the Human Understanding” and with 
the work of Duncan, English students are now in possession of a 
ready and almost complete presentation of Leibniz’ work in philosophy. 

ALFRED H. LLoyp. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


StupiEs OF Goop AnD Evit. A Series of Essays upon Problems 
of Philosophy and Life. By Jos1an Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. xvii+ 384. $1.50. 


In Studies of Good and Evil Professor Royce has brought together 
a number of papers written at different times and for various pur- 
poses, but bound together into a unity by the spirit in which they are 
conceived and the view of the world which they serve to illustrate. 
This view, well known under the name of ethical idealism, the author 
describes as “an interpretation of the universe as a realm whose sig- 
nificance lies in the ethical ideals that its processes realize.” Such a 
doctrine, of course, involves a belief in the spiritual nature of reality, 
and to the exposition and defense of his faith in this matter four of 
the essays may be said to be devoted. Starting from an examination 
of the nature of consciousness, the conclusion is reached that the 
finite self is but a fragment of, or, better, an organic element in, a 
larger self or person, who includes within himself all conscious life, 
and who at the same time is the reality at the foundation of what we 
call the phenomena of nature. But this admitted, what shall we make 
of the presence of evil in such a world? This central mystery is 
faced in the opening paper, entitled ‘“‘The Problem of Job.” God is 
not to be thought of as looking down upon our conflicts from a 
height ; our life is a part of his, and he therefore literally suffers in 
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us. The true problem, therefore, is, Why does God suffer? The 
answer given is that the highest good is the perfection of the person- 
ality, and this necessarily involves, from the very nature of the case, 
conflict and possible defeat, the struggle with pain, disappointment, 
and temptation. Our author then reviews the various other solutions 
that have been attempted, most elaborately, in “Tennyson and Pes- 
simism,” that of the first ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” which, sixty years later, it 
will be remembered, the poet repudiated with much bitterness. 

Further papers introduce us to two teachers who represent points 
of view in many respects quite different from the writer’s, but who are 
at one with him in the vital matter of the acceptance of the idealistic 
creed. They are Meister Eckhart, the thirteenth-century mystic, and 
Jean Marie Guyau, the gifted author of the on-Religion of the Future. 
Finally the list is concluded by papers on Mr. Huxley’s now famous 
Romanes Lecture,on the relation between intellectual development and 
perfection of character, on the conflict between the forces of good and 
evil in the breast of John Bunyan as made known to us in that won- 
derful -bit of autobiography Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners, 
and on a different phase of the same conflict as illustrated in the 
“squatter riot” of 1850 in Sacramento. 

The reader who has no time to become a specialist in philosophy, 
but who is interested in its problems, will demand of such a book as 
this that it bring him face to face with fundamental questions; that 
the exposition be clear, and that the author’s knowledge of the subject 
be complete. The volume before us more than meets all these require- 
ments. Of the importance of the problems discussed nothing need 
be said. The exposition is not only clear, but brilliant ; while the range 
and accuracy of Professor Royce’s knowledge are unexcelled among 
students of philosophy in America. We commend this collection of 
essays to the attention of all those who are interested in metaphysics 
and ethics. FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


THE PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
A Study of the History of Moral Development. By R. M. 
WENLEY, Sc.D., Pu.D., Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1898. 
Pp. 194. $0.75. 


THE non-professional student of Christianity has not had easy 
access to careful and discriminating information regarding the world 
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preparation for the gospel, so that this small book should be of service 
to many. It isa serial, belonging to the “Guild Textbooks of the 
Church of Scotland.” The aim of the series is praiseworthy, “to 
deepen the intelligent interest of the laity in all questions connected 
with the origin, nature, history, and extension of the Christian reli- 
gion.” Professor Wenley’s contribution to this end is to explain the 
successive stages of development through which the human race passed 
in its moral, social, and religious preparation for Christianity ; and to 
show when, by what peoples, and how the various elements of life 
which produced this development came to humanity. 

The book is written from the modern philosophical point of view. 
The author has already published several works treating of philosophy 
and religion, and here again we observe the scholarship, the clear 
thinking, the skill in expression, and the religious earnestness of the 
earlier works. Perhaps the strongest portion of the book is the first 
half of it, in which the spirit, motive, and content of the Greek philoso- 
phy are presented. With striking effect the value, and at the same time 
the limitations, of the Greek contribution to moral development are 
shown. The supplemental contribution came from Judaism, whose 
“eternal message was the unity of God and the oneness of real man- 
hood in him” (p. 105). He finds, and truly, the uniqueness of Israel 
in her prophets and their utterances. The contribution of Rome to 
the preparation for Christianity was the political unification of man, 
with its consequent development and interchange of ideas, which 
opened the way for a universal religion and a universal brotherhood 
under one supreme God. C. W. Votaw. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LirE, DEATH, AND IMmoRTALITY. With Kindred Essays. By 
Witiiam M. Bryant, M.A., LL.D., Instructor in Psychol- 
ogy and Ethics, St. Louis Normal and High School. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1898. Pp. viii+ 442. $1.75, 


THESE essays are an outgrowth of a desire on the part of the author 
to interpret by means of modern scientific thought the fundamental 
conceptions constituting the core of Christian doctrine. The following 
subjects are treated: “Life, Death, and Immortality,” “Oriental 
Religions,” “ Buddhism and Christianity,” “ Christianity and Mohamed- 
anism,” “ The Natural History of Church Organizations,” “The Heresy 
of Non-Progressive Orthodoxy,” “Miracles,” ‘Christian Ethics as 
Contrasted with the Ethics of Other Religions,” “ Eternity.” 
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These topics are far too vast to admit of very satisfactory discussion 
in so short a space. The rationalistic point of view is maintained with 
rare consistency throughout the work. One wishes that the study had 
been made rather more intensive, especially in the treatment of Bud- 
dhism and Mohamedanism. The author claims that Buddhism is 
based on superstition. Christianity is the absolute religion, because it 
is the religion of reason, the abiding principle of the universe. The 
soul of man is immortal “ because of the highly complex character of 
its essential life.” Church organization in its various forms is both 
natural and necessary, as the outworking of certain dominating ideas or 
types of mind. Miracles are essentially psychical, and are only in 
appearance physical. The resurrection of Lazarus was his conversion. 
The resurrection of Jesus was a spiritual effect produced upon the 
minds of the disciples by meditating upon the life and words of the 
Master. Theessayon “Eternity,” the least satisfactory of any, is a per- 
sonal review of the author’s experience in arriving at his present stage 
of liberal views on religious doctrine. ELIPHALET A. READ. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PuHILOsopHy. An Introduction to the Study 


of Philosophy. By JoHn GrieR Hissen, Pu.D., Stuart 
Professor of Logic in Princeton University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 204. $1. 


Tuis work aims “to give a simple statement of the various schools 
of philosophy, with the salient features of their teachings, and to 
indicate the chief points at issue in reference to controverted ques- 
tions.” That which it attempts it achieves. It is accurate, clear, 
comprehensive ; has in it no fog, dust, or darkness; hides nothing 
away in technicalities ; and is just fitted for one who is about to enter 
upon a study of philosophy, or of its history, and wishes first for a 
general view of philosophical questions. The first chapter is “A Plea 
for Philosophy.” The second states concisely the eight problems 
which are presented more fully successively in the remaining eight 
chapters. They are, in their order, as follows: the problems of being ; 
of the world; of mind; of knowledge; of reason; of conscience ; 
of political obligation; and of beauty. In the “Plea for Philo- 
sophy” the position is well taken and maintained that philosophy is 
not to be limited to an elect few, but that it is the common property 
and business of all ; that, as reason is a universal human endowment, so 
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its exercise belongs to all. We know things only when we know the 
reason for things and the reason in things. A life, to be rational, 
must therefore be truly philosophical, whether it has to do with the 
ordinary industries, with poetry, with art, with religion, or whatsoever 
else. The elaboration of philosophical systems is only a more devel- 
oped form of the same sort of rational thought that attends all rational 
activity. For this reason a current system of philosophy, if essentially 
false, speedily works mischief in the life and practice of a people, as in 
the days of the French Revolution ; but if essentially true, it tends 
powerfully to keep men to safe and wise living. Thus “the problems 
of philosophy are practical questions of the day.” 

The chapter on “The Problem of Being” naturally occupies more 
space than any other. Of the three general theories, pluralism, dual- 
ism, and monism, the exposition of the latter is by far the most ample. 
The author takes up successively its three forms of materialism, 
spiritualism, and identity. We find here as elsewhere that he aims to 
do more than to set forththe problems and the main arguments by 
which they are supported or combated. He makes clear what is his 
own conviction. This is most noticeable in his treatment of material- 
ism. There he not only argues against the doctrine as false, but con- 
demns it as immoral in influence. One may cordially agree with him 
in this and yet hold that the avowed purpose of his book would rather 
forbid him either to advocate or to attempt to refute a doctrine ; would 
require him only to exhibit the problems, state clearly the various 
attempted solutions, and perhaps indicate the lines of support or of 
opposition. The volume is too small for more than this. Even in a 
history of philosophy, that historian is most to be admired who best 
succeeds in presenting each philosophy in the light of its own ablest 
advocates, acting as their expositor. This feature is one among the 
many marked excellences of Falkenberg’s History of Modern Philo- 
sophy. Our author, however, has not so far been drawn into a 
defense of his own views as to fail in giving an admirably clear sum- 
mary of the main questions that have emerged under each of the great 
problems, a discriminating, helpful statement of the answers given by 
the different schools of thinkers, and the main grounds for those 
answers. He has also called attention throughout to the relations of the 
positions taken in solving one problem to those taken in the solution 
of others. The logical demand for system is thus emphasized. A 
careful study of this work will be of great use to one who is about to 
enter upon a course of philosophical study, or even to one who must 
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content himself with nothing further than this work itself. There is, 
perhaps, no other work that covers the ground so completely, and yet 
brings out so justly and concisely the great questions of philosophy 
and the answers thus far given them. Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 


CoLBy UNIVERSITY, 
Waterville, Me. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SACRED THEOLOGY. Its PRINCIPLES. By ABRA- 
HAM Kuyper, D.D., Free University, Amsterdam. Translated 
from the Dutch by Rev. J. Hendrik De Vries, M.A. With 
an Introduction by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxv + 683. $4. 


TuHIs volume contains only about one-third of the original work 
from which it is translated, and if it is sufficiently well received, it may 
perhaps be followed by another. The original work is in every sense 
a magnum opus, and the same description may fairly be applied even 
to this portion of it. The introductory sketch of the author sets before 
us a most interesting personality, a man of varied gifts and accomplish- 
ments and of boundless activity. Dr. Kuyper is editor of a political 
daily and of a religious weekly paper in Holland; he is a member of the 
legislature, a political leader, and an advocate of religious and educa- 
tional freedom ; he is the virtual founder of a university and an influ- 
ential professor in it; and he is a prolific writer, both for scholars and 
for the common people. In all these fields of labor he is a man of 
vast ability—so the brief biography affirms; and after reading the 
book one can well believe it. 

Several characteristics immediately impress the reader. In style 
the author is exact, clear, ample, and sometimes eloquent. In use 
of terms he is mercilessly technical. In largeness of grasp upon 
his subject he is most remarkable. In spiritual feeling he is warm 
and earnest, and no one can fail to find his religious suggestions 
inspiring and helpful. In thought he is astonishingly abundant, 
making a book unusually full of matter. He seems to have thought 
of everything, and if his condensed arguments were all expanded, 
the book would almost make a library. Few persons will read it 
through, and the majority even of intelligent students will call it 
hard reading. Nevertheless the reading would be a profitable gym- 
nastic to many, and the presentation of the subject, whether it proves 
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convincing or not, is in a high degree powerful and impressive. The 
work is marked by immense learning and ability, and by masterly 
grouping of material, and yet by qualities that will insure the deepest 
skepticism as to its conclusions, wherever these conclusions do not 
command complete assent. 

The present volume “discusses all those questions which concern 
the place of theology among the sciences, and the nature of theology 
as a science with a ‘principium’ of its own.” The author defines 
science, marks out the entire field of science, and exhibits the various 
departments of science in their organic and necessary relation among 
themselves; and he shows how theology as a science is related to all 
the others. The theology that he holds, defends, and represents as 
exclusively true is the Calvinistic theology of the reformers. This 
he frankly avows in his preface. He does not specify what particular 
form of this theology he holds, but he refers to “the theologians,” “ our 
theologians,” and “the early theologians,” evidently regarding the 
Reformed theology as essentially one, and as satisfactory in the mass. 
He rarely quotes or refers to any one, and, except in a single section, he 
cites little Scripture. To the theology which he thus adopts he is 
unflinchingly and heroically consistent. Probably a more thoroughly 
consistent theological treatise than this, from any point of view, has 
not appeared in our time. Such a treatise, indeed, it is hard to 
imagine. 

Theology deals, not with religion, but with the knowledge of God. 
It seeks ultimately to conceive God as known to himself: this would 
be archetypal theology. But, of course, only ectypal theology is pos- 
sible, dealing with such knowledge of Godas he has given to men. 
Thus revelation is all that gives material to theology. Revelation has 
been given to man as sinful, and comes with remedial intent; there- 
fore it brings a different knowledge of God from that which would 
have been given but for sin—different also from the knowledge that 
will exist hereafter, when the work of revelation, and of redemption, 
shall have been finished. Christian theology deals exclusively with 
this special knowledge of God, conditioned by sin. The “ principium,” 
or means of knowing, of theology is the self-revelation of God to the 
sinner. This self-revelation of God comes to us exclusively in the 
Scriptures; and “‘the substance of the knowledge of God, which comes 
to us from the special principium, is identical with the Holy Scrip- 
ture.” This identity is elaborately defended, and is firmly held 
throughout. The books of the Bible were made to be what they are, 
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both in substance and in writing, by the inspiration of God, and the 
canon of Scripture was made up by the same inspiration, so that the 
whole is divinely constructed as well as divinely breathed, and is exactly 
what God predestined it to be. All parts of it are to be regarded as 
alike in this respect, and all parts are hence available, after their kind, 
for the purposes of theology. ‘Thus theology handles the knowledge 
of God that the Scriptures bring, and nothing else, save as this material 
is extended and re-presented in history and experience. It should be 
added that this result is not reached by way of a rigid and mechanical 
idea of inspiration. Rarely are strict results concerning inspiration 
reached by so comprehensive a discussion. 

The “subject,” or conceiving mind, in any science whatever, is not 
the individual scientist, but “the consciousness of humanity.” In the- 
ology the subject is the consciousness of renewed humanity. Indeed, 
renewed humanity alone can be the true subject, whose conclusions are 
trustworthy, in any science; only through palingenesis can humanity 
become adequate to full discovery of truth in any field. “The only 
subject of a// science is the consciousness of regenerated or re-created 
humanity ; and that so large a part of scientific study can be furnished 
equally well by those who stand outside of this is simply because this 
building also admits a vast amount of hod-carrier service which is 
entirely different from the higher architecture.” There are functions 
of our minds, the author affirms, that are uninjured by sin—though he 
does not draw the line between these and our other faculties, or show 
how these escaped contamination—and as long as men do not go 
beyond the use of these they can do trustworthy work in science. But, 
of course, in theology there is no room for such work, and God cannot 
be validly known at all except within the circle of palingenesis. Here 
alone does theology have place, and here alone can the ideas that are 
essential to it be at all apprehended. 

These are some of the main positions that give character to the 
book. The applications of them are, of course, too many and various 
to be mentioned in a brief review. In some respects the author’s atti- 
tude of mind is extremely unusual. His interest in universal science is 
broad and sincere, and yet all readers who do not occupy his doctrinal 
point of view are certain to shiver at his declarations of the impos- 
sibility of valid knowledge outside the regenerate life. These declara- 
tions are limited, it is true, and yet they are so strong and sweeping as 
to challenge instant rejection. In the modern forms of scientific 
thought the author takes little interest. To the doctrine of evolution 
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he gives only a few sentences, in which he waves aside the whole con- 
ception as inconsistent with that which is known in the realm of palin- 
genesis. The drawing of philosophical and cosmological inferences 
he expressly reserves as the function of the regenerate alone. To the 
work of biblical criticism he is equally indifferent. He would not 
prohibit it, but it is impossible that he should regard it as a work to be 
favored and encouraged within the world of palingenesis. Himself a 
man of boundless intellectual activity and of vast acquirements, he 
would virtually close certain large fields of inquiry, declaring research 
in them to be at once inferior and untrustworthy. His attitude toward 
the world’s learning and its intellectual work generally is certainly an 
unusual one, for so learned a man and so energetic a thinker. 

The author, however, would doubtless accept the situation that is 
thus suggested. He would expect his view to be rejected by all the 
unrenewed, and by such among the regenerate as are Christian in heart 
but not in head, of whom he speaks. He anticipates such rejection 
and is not troubled, save as he is troubled by all the harm that sin has 
done. He feels that the claims of modern thought and the strict and 
consistent Reformed theology cannot both stand. Many will agree with 
him in this, but not all readers will agree with him as to which of the 
two claims it is that the book refutes. 

The additional volume that is conditionally promised by the trans- 
lator will present the author’s discussion of the various departments of 
theology, which he likes to call bibliological, ecclesiological, dogmato- 
logical, and diaconiological. It is to be hoped that it may appear, for 
it cannot fail to be fresh and powerful. WILLIAM N. CLARKE. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


BisticaL Apocatyptics: A Study of the Most Notable Revela- 
tions of God and of Christ in the Canonical Scriptures. 
By Mitton S. Terry, D.D., Professor in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: 
Curts & Jennings, 1898. Pp. 510. $3. 


Tuis is an able and noteworthy volume. It attempts by sound 
methods of exegesis to give an interpretation of the apocalyptic por- 
tions of the Bible. The author treats them successively, apart from 
other Scripture, and thus seeks to discover the secret of their symbol- 
ism. Such treatment in English has long been a desideratum. 
Gunkel’s Schopfung und Chaos partially supplies the need in German, 
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but the two books are written from widely different points of view: 
Gunkel seeks to explain the origin of the imagery, while Professor 
Terry seeks to solve its prophetic meaning. Such prophetic meaning as 
he discovers is of a healthy nature. The book is designed to correct 
that morbid brooding of sensitive minds over the “last things” which 
has been characteristic of much of the exegesis of the past, and which is 
exemplified in so much of the popular Christianity of the present day. 

The book is also noteworthy in consequence of its open-minded 
attitude toward biblical criticism. The author has been won over to 
many of the positions established by modern criticism, and is generous 
toward the conclusions commonly classed as “critical,” even when he 
does not hold them. 

The book opens with a valuable introduction defining biblical 
apocalyptics. Next following this are brief chapters on “ Apocalyptic 
Elements in Hebrew Song,” the “ Apocalypse of Creation,” ‘ Edenic 
Apocalypse of Sin and Judgment,” “ Apocalypse of the Antediluvian 
World,” “Apocalypse of Noah and the Flood,” “ Apocalypse of the 
Dispersion of the Nations,” “Apocalyptic Symbolism of the Taber- 
nacle,” etc., occupying some sixty-five pages of the book in all. 
Most of these chapters detract from the value of the work. There is 
included here much material which, it is assumed, was written to 
symbolize ideals, when, in fact, the interpreter has no adequate reason 
for thinking that the writers were conscious of doing anything else 
than narrating fact. The narratives of creation and the fall bear 
every evidence that to their authors they represented reality, not 
symbolism. The same may be said of most of the other portions. In 
Hebrew poetry there are doubtless symbolic elements, but most of this 
material is not apocalyptic, and to treat it as such creates confusion of 
thought. It may help the timid to accept scientific results to treat 
these narratives as symbolic for a time, but even for this purpose the 
process is of doubtful utility. Had this part of the book been 
omitted, with the exception of the introduction, and a treatment of the 
apocalyptic portions of the epistles of Paul introduced in the proper 
place, the value of the work would have been greatly increased. 

Following this portion of the book some eighty pages are devoted 
to the apocalyptic portions of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Zecheriah, and Joel. The 
treatment which this material receives is to be commended. That 
these prophets consciously used highly wrought symbolism through 
which to express thair ideals there can be no doubt. The book then 
takes up the first of the real apocalypses, the book of Daniel. Professor 
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Terry holds to the unity of Daniel, and to its Maccabean date. Its 
main purpose is, he thinks, to set forth the great doctrine of God’s 
dominion over all the kingdoms of the world. The great world- 
powers of Babylonia, Media, Persia, and Greece, he holds, are taken 
into account by the author. Dan. 7:13, 14 is made to speak, not of 
“the Son of man,” but of “one like unto a son of man.” This 
“one” is held, on the basis of vs. 27, to be personified Israel, virtually 
equivalent to Isaiah’s “my servant Israel.” This statement of the 
spirit and scope of Daniel is thoroughly sound and admirable. The 
interpretation is scholarly and consistent with Professor Terry’s point 
of view. In some details the interpretation could, in my judgment, be 
improved, if more than one author were recognized in Daniel and the 
details of one part were not so freely read into another part; but this 
criticism applies to comparatively unimportant matters. 

The most successful part of Professor Terry’s book is its treatment 
of the “ Apocalypse of the Synoptic Gospels,” or the apocalyptic dis- 
course of Jesus. This discourse, he believes, refers to one subject, not 
to two, and that one is the entrance of the Christ, through his church, 
upon the heavenly career of control in the crises of the world’s affairs, 
of which the destruction of Jerusalem was the first. The literal mean- 
ing of “this generation” (Matt. 24:34; Mark 13:30) is insisted 
on, and the “all nations” (Mark 13:10) is understood to refer to the 
Roman empire. This is an interpretation which can be successfully 
defended on many grounds. 

The treatment of the “Apocalypse of John” covers 230 pages of 
the book. It is acute and able, and merits the careful study of any- 
one who would understand this enigmatical apocalypse. Professor 
Terry’s main thesis is that the prophetic visions of this book, like the 
prophecies of the discourse of Jesus, are being fulfilled by the gradual 
establishment of the kingdom of God in the world through the 
Christian church. The first marked event affecting this conquest was, 
he holds, the destruction of Jerusalem. This is an interpretation 
exegetically sound and spiritually healthy. Unfortunately, in the 
work before us it is coupled with an attempt to prove the unity of the 
Apocalypse, its Johannine authorship, and a date for it prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. This position leads the learned exegete into 
some palpable absurdities. He is compelled to assume that this 
apocalyptist, with all his literary power, untrammeled by finding any 
of his material in literary form, freely began his description of the 
“bride, the lamb’s wife,” by representing her as at birth a male 
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child (!) (vidv dpoev, Rev. 12:5). He is forced to hold, with the 
Muratorian Fragment, that John preceded Paul as a pioneer in found- 
ing the churches in Asia, notwithstanding that Paul was so careful not 
to build upon another man’s foundation (Rom. 15:20), and in spite 
of the fact that Acts 19:1-—7 tells us that the pre-Pauline church at 
Ephesus was a John-the-Baptist church! To explain, as he does, the 
harlot Babylon of chaps. 17 and 18 to mean Jerusalem is, I also think, 
untenable. 

Professor Terry’s attempt to interpret the book so as to vindicate 
its unity is inadequate, and his reasons for an early date are not con- 
vincing. His treatment, notwithstanding its unfortunate weaknesses 
in these respects, admirably makes application of the book as a whole 
to that in which its ideals are undoubtedly to be realized, viz., the 
gradual conquest of the world by Christ. This legitimate application 
of the general scope of the Apocalypse is really much more independ- 
ent of any theory of authorship and date than Professor Terry’s 
book would lead us to suppose. 

The volume concludes with an appendix, in which brief but excel- 
lent notices are given of the principal extra-canonical apocalypses. 

The work is characterized by much learning, ability, and candor. 
The writer exhibits a knowledge of most of the modern literature on 
the subject, even when it does not influence him, and has produced a 
work which no student of biblical apocalyptics can afford to ignore, 
and from which all may learn much. GeorGE A. BarRTON. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


THE PRoBLEMs OF Jos. By Rev. Gro. V. GARLAND, M.A. Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co., 1898. Pp. xii+ 366. 7s. 6d. 


Has the age been wrong these later years in making more room 
for the human element in its view of inspiration ? This is the question 
which, though not directly relevant, it would seem, to an analytical 
study of the problems of Job, is rather insistently urged upon us in 
this book, both by numerous hints scattered through the main argu- 
ment and by two supplementary chapters. And we have only to note 
the kind of product that the author’s idea of its origin makes of the 
book of Job to get all the data we need for the answer ; though it may 
turn out not to be the answer that the author seeks. If we will parti- 
cipate with him in his study, we must with him understand that the 
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whole action of the book of Job, including the initial scene in heaven 
and the theophany at the end, was literal history, and that the words 
of Job and his friends, essentially as we read them, are the faithful 
transcript of an actual discussion. Our one alternative to this is to 
deny the inspiration of Job altogether ; for the Holy Spirit must not 
be supposed to have revealed truth through the medium of mere human 
invention or imagination, or to have represented that anything is true 
which is not objective fact. To this view we are not disposed here to 
say either no or yes. Our remark is that from it the literary element, 
in any free originative sense, is ruled out. It does not seem to have 
occurred to our author that the book of Job is poetry; nay, we believe 
we are doing him no wrong in thinking that he would resent calling 
it literature at all, except in such rudimental sense as we attribute to 
the minutes of a parliament or a debate. 

The book before us has the interest of one virtue— consistency. 
It is true to its emphasized idea of the agency of inspiration from 
beginning to end; we are compelled to say also it is color-blind to 
whatever lies out of the track of that view, so that, in fact, we are unable 
to accord it the final word even in its specific analysis of the problems. 
There is interest for us also in seeing the logical consequences of the 
idea so naively accepted: we of the broader view are saved the trouble 
of urging them; while also without abettal of ours, and not without 
sadness, we behold that monumental book which we had come to 
reckon among the supreme works of human literature translated, 
whether in spite or in consequence of the divine agency postulated 
for it, from poetry into prose — nay, beyond that, into prosaism. 

The manner in which, pursuant to our author’s theory, the book of 
Job was most probably originated, reveals— when we consider the 
result as we have come to estimate it—the most wonderful day’s 
achievement of which the world holds record. We may describe it 
somehow thus: Onthe last day of Job’s extended period of suffering, 
when the spiritual fruits of his hard experience were all ready to 
gather, when the friends, each with a name etymologically significant 
of his character and hailing from a place named for his spiritual 
attitude (such is the remarkable way in which the Spirit draws the lines 
of history and allegory together), were all in place as the ordained 
foils to Job’s complaints and questionings, the great discussion was 
held; and from morn till dewy eve the personages of the history 
rehearsed their speeches, while an unknown reporter, presumably the 
same to whom had already been (or was to be) revealed the vision or 
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account of the prologue in heaven, took down the record for provi- 
dential transmission to posterity. Here, then, we have the book of 
Job as it may conceivably have been at once acted and composed. 
The contemplation of it provokes some very baffling questions; which, 
however, our author would not like us to cherish, lest thereby our 
human reason strike out too venturesomely for itself. We hope it is 
not irreverent to prefer the modern idea of its genuinely human and 
genuinely literary origin; or to deem that the endowing of one human 
soul with spiritual insight and poetic skill to put the mind of God 
into living words would have been as truly divine as to have got up a 
kind of stage-play in which the inspired thought is filtered through the 
speech of a miscellaneous company. 

This account of the memorable discussion is not intended as a 
travesty, but as an honest attempt to put into concrete form what is at 
once the logical involvement of our author’s view and a main datum 
from which he handles the Job problems. Through all the perusal of 
his analysis and paraphrase runs, in the reader’s mind, a haunting 
sense of automatism, as if actors and speakers were not genuinely 
themselves, but manipulated; or, to use a comparison more admissive 
of personality, as if they were speaking into a phonograph, and pro- 
ducing therefore what is essentially phonographic thought, with its 
unhappy suggestion of rehearsal and performance. Of course, no such 
conscious feeling as this is to be attributed to the author; but we can- 
not help wishing that a saving sense of humor, which seems to have 
been denied him, had brought it enough into his consciousness to give 
buoyancy and everyday interest to his study. For now the unperceived 
automatism is transmuted into a kind of pervading one-sidedness of 
effect, as if the author’s mind had become so subdued to the merely 
theological color as to have atrophied the warm, palpitating, natural 
literary sense. This, we suspect, is actually the case, and this is our 
main criticism of the book. The problems here raised do not seem to 
be the frank problems of the man Job, with his bewildered human cry, 
his sturdy honesty with himself, his fearless remonstrance against the 
iron mystery that surrounds him ; and in following the writer’s analysis 
we are stranded wholly outside of the tides of poetic feeling, imagina- 
tion, lyric intensity, and insight that so thrill us in the book of Job. 
In place of this we are mere auditors at a dogmatic debate. To say 
this is not to remonstrate against treating the problems of Job for 
what they yield of dogma; that is entirely legitimate ; it is merely to 
express regret that the really vitalizing data are so ignored. If ever a 
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seeker after God existed of whom the old adage was true, pectus est 
quod theologum facit, it was the patriarch of Uz. To get at the deep 
problems of his soul, therefore, and to solve them, we must take note, 
not of the intellect alone, but of all the powers of life, in their free play 
and expression, and of all the feelings that wreak themselves in poetic 
thought and image. Short of this the true coloring, the vital emphasis, 
the key-word, are not found. 

Among the charisms enumerated by St. Paul was one with the very 
interesting name, “the discerning of spirits.” It is a charism much 
needed by any whose interpretative study leads them to those regions 
of thought and experience where the deep heart of man and the 
chastening spirit of God meet. We accord hearty acknowledgment 
to the labor and the conscientious care that have gone to the making 
of this book ; we cannot speak so highly of the tissue of the thought, 
which seems to us lacking in clear-cut definition and focus; gravest 
fault of all, it is only in very imperfect degree that the author has dis- 
cerned the vital spirit of the book of Job. 


JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 


Das BIBLISCHE “‘IM NAMEN”: Eine sprachwissenschaftliche 
Untersuchung uber das hebraische O02 und seine griechi- 
schen Aquivalente (im besonderen Hinblick auf den Tauf- 
befehl, Matth. 28:19). Von Jur. BozHMER. Giessen: J. 
Rickersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898. Pp. 88. 


THE author of this monograph is stirred up to investigate the exact 
meaning of the baptismal command given in Matt. 28:19, because 
from the beginning this passage has been the subject of different trans- 
lations and explanations. Tertullian rendered it 7” nomen; Cyprian, 
followed by the Vulgate, i nomine; Luther, “in Namen ;” Weizsacker, 
“fiir den Namen;” others, “auf den Namen.” In view of this variety 
of rendering it was worth while to ascertain precisely what the formula 
was intended to signify. The author rightly takes it for granted that 
the original form of the command was Aramaic, and, accordingly, that 
its significance can only be seen in the light of its antecedents in the 
Old Testament. He, therefore, makes an inductive study of the various 
uses of DD and kindred expressions throughout the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament, and traces these uses in their Greek forms in the 
LXX. The equivalent of BWA in the LXX he finds to be & rd 
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évopart. This, he further discovers, is true of the New Testament usage, 
with the exception of Paul’s letters, and of Matthew. These writers 
make use of the phrase eis 7d dvoua, but this is taken to be only an 
individual peculiarity. The two expressions are equivalent and inter- 
changeable. The result of the author’s inductive study is that the 
phrase “in the name of” signifies not “into the fellowship of,” nor 
“into a peculiar relation to,” but simply “in the presence of.” Hence, 
his paraphrase of the baptismal command would run as follows: 
‘“‘ Make all the nations my disciples, in that ye shall baptize them in the 
presence of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; that is, ye shall 
baptize who hold as a personal possession the essence of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, ye who are also in the inmost fellowship with 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” This conclusion the author 
then defends against rival views presented by Althaus, by J. Weiss (Die 
Nachfolge Christi und die Predigt der Gegenwart), and by Brandt ( Zheo- 
logische Zeitschrift, 1891, pp. 565, 610), who hold that the command was 
given in a rather more mystical and sacramental sense, as implying the 
establishment of the relation of fellowship between the subjects of bap- 
tism and the Trinity. The essay purports to be purely scientific and 
inductive. And as far as the collection and examination of the lin- 
guistic facts are concerned, the author is certainly entitled to the credit 
of having done his work in a truly scientific manner. But the ques- 
tion which he undertakes to answer is not purely linguistic. As shown 
by the far-reaching conclusion reached, it involves a broad generaliza- 
tion; and at the point of passage from the facts to the generalization 
the author, all unconsciously to himself, introduces the very idea into 
the facts which he later deduces from them. Accordingly, to those 
wno have reached a different conclusion from the same facts his gen- 
eralization will appear wide of the mark. A. C. ZENos. 


McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


GESCHICHTE DES JUDISCHEN VOLKES IM ZEITALTER JESU CHRISTI. 
Von PROFESSOR EmIL ScHOURER. 3. Auflage, Band II und 
III. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
M. 24; bound, M. 28. 

THE first edition of this book, though under another title and in a 
single volume, appeared in 1874; the second was published in two 


*Vol. II, Die inneren Zustinde; pp. vi+584. Vol. Ill, Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung und die jiidische Literatur; pp. v + 562. 
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volumes in 1886. After an interval of twelve years a third edition has 
become necessary, embracing three volumes, the second and third of 
which have appeared. 

In Germany this fact itself is sufficient proof that we are dealing 
with a book of mark. And, indeed, Schiirer’s work is absolutely indis- 
pensable, not only for a specialist working in any of the departments 
covered by it, but for everyone who wishes to gain a scientific under- 
standing of the New Testament. These excellencies — as well as cer- 
tain defects — are too well known to demand any mention here. 

A review such as this will simply have to mention and pass judg- 
ment on the points in which this new edition departs from the second, 
which served also as the basis of the English translation. And even 
this can apply only to the more extensive additions ; that mention has 
everywhere been made of the newer literature of any importance goes 
without saying with a man like Schiirer. 

Such extensive additions are found, then, first, at the beginning of 
the second volume, where the proposition is maintained that at the 
beginning of the Maccabean period a compact Jewish population 
existed only in Judea proper; further, at the beginning of the third 
volume, where the Jews of the dispersion are treated in 135 pages, as 
compared with eighty-three pages in the former edition. Aside from 
these I can undertake a detailed mention only of the additions to §§ 
32 and 33, which have been necessitated by the later discoveries in the 
department of Palestinian and Hellenistic Jewish literature. 

We find first a mention, not only of the Ethiopic book of Enoch, 
part of which has now been discovered in Greek too, and a small frag- 
ment even in Latin, but also of the Slavonic Enoch, published in Eng- 
lish by Morfill and Charles. Schiirer regards it as of Jewish origin, 
but possibly, or even probably, revised by a Christian hand, and written 
not later than the end of the first or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury of our era. He refuses to recognize any use of the book by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, though at least Test. Dan. 5 
(dvéyvev yap év BiBAw "Evdx rod dixaiov, dt 6 dpxwv tyav éoriv 6 Saravas ) 
may very well have its origin in 18: 3 of the book of Enoch. While 
I am not able to follow Schiirer entirely on this point, I am the more in 
accord with him in his judgment concerning the apocalypse and the 
testament of Abraham ; concerning the former he holds the same opin- 
ion as concerning the Slavonic Enoch; the latter he regards as a late 
Christian legend. 

What he says concerning the apocalypses of Elijah and Zephania 
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has in the main been transferred from the second edition. It might 
have been supposed that. it was out of date almost as soon as it appeared, 
owing to the publication in the Texte und Untersuchungen, Vol. XVII, 
3a, of Steindorff’s researches on “ the apocalypse of Elijah, an unknown 
apocalypse and fragments of the Sophonias apocalypse.” But Schiirer 
immediately showed (in his review published in the Zheologische Lite- 
raturzeitung, 1899, No. 1) that the first of these three writings could 
not be the book of the same title mentioned by the Fathers. For Ori- 
gen regards it as a Jewish book, while the one printed by Steindorff is 
Christian. And yet it is not only conceivable, as Schiirer said, but cer- 
tain, that it is based on a Jewish writing, because in one passage, at least 
according to the Sahidic recension (Steindorff, pp. 120 f.), the Messiah is 
stillto come. Itis true, it will be difficult to show what else belonged to 
this original writing ; and it will also be subject to doubt whether it 
was an apocalypse of Z/ijah. But thesingle fact that Elijah must have 
been mentioned in it in the third person does not, to my mind, make 
that impossible; such a /apsus memoria could easily happen to a 
pseudonymous writer. So that we probably know a little more about 
the apocalypse of Elijah than we find in Schiirer ; and still more about 
the apocalypse of Zephania, to which Schiirer traces not only one, but 
both of the other fragments published by Steindorff. Of course, in that 
case not even this apocalypse has been preserved to us in its original 
Jewish form ; the passage at the bottom of the first page can hardly be 
understood except in accordance with Matt. 24:40f. For the original 
union of the three documents I find no convincing proof. 

Schiirer has further expanded especially the section treating of 
incantations and necromantic books, the S¢dy//ines and Philo. The 
paragraphs concerning Thallus (a chronographer, probably from Sama- 
ria), concerning Menander (or rather concerning the Jewish proverbs 
passing under the name of the Attic comic poet) and concerning Ceaci- 
lius of Calacte (a rhetor, probably a Jew, living at Rome under Augus- 
tus), are entirely new. Most of the questions treated by Schiirer in 
the second edition receive similar answers in this, though they are not 
always given with the same assurance. For instance, he does not seem 
to be quite as certain as he was that Philo’s De Vita Contemplativa is 
spurious ; on the other hand, he is as confident as formerly that the 
commentary on the Pentateuch by Aristobulus is genuine. ‘The ori- 
gin of the Ethiopic Enoch and of the Ascensio Jesai@ is explained as 
it was in the second edition; the Christian origin of the so-called 
apocalypse of Moses is not even questioned, in spite of W. Meyer, 
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Everling, and Jagi¢é. Here I think we shall have to go beyond Schiirer, 
however willing one may otherwise be to yield to his judgment. 

The page numbers of the second edition are added in the third, so 
that older citations of Schiirer can be found as readily as ever. 


CARL CLEMEN. 
HALLE, AN DERS., 


Germany. 


Tue Coptic VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, IN THE NORTHERN 
DIALECT, otherwise called Memphitic or Bohairic. With 
Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Literal English Trans- 
lation. 2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I, Matthew and: Mark; pp. 
exlviii+ 484. Vol II, Luke and John; pp. 584. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde, 1898. 42s. 


Tue Bohairic version, as its name shows, was originally the version 
of the northern province of Egypt, which extends from Alexandria to 
Cairo, with Alexandria, or rather the neighboring monasteries of Nitria, 
as a center of radiation; for there was the residence of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria until the tenth century, when, for political reasons, it 
was removed to Cairo. South of Cairo other versions obtained, called 
Sahidic, Middle Egyptian, etc., from the respective dialects in which 
they were written. These versions were apparently made from Greek 
recensions, different from that which underlies the Bohairic version. 
Here we are concerned with the latter only. The others have not yet 
received much attention on the part of New Testament critics, chiefly 
owing to their fragmentary condition, as also to the fact that they have 
not yet been critically edited. The importance ofthe Bohairic version 
of the gospels for textual criticism has long been recognized ; its pre- 
sumed high antiquity and its relative purity having early attracted atten- 
tion to it. 

From Mill to Tischendorf and Gregory, textual critics have gath- 
ered carefully what they could of the variant readings of the Bohairic 
version, and given them a prominent part in the critical apparatus of their 
editions; the task, however, was arduous, owing to the scarcity of Coptic 
scholars in the theological schools. The best critics were all ignorant 
of the Coptic language, and had to depend on occasional private 
information furnished them by Coptic scholars, or on the two rather 
unsatisfactory editions of Wilkins and Schwarze. Wilkins omitted to 
give us the variant readings of the many manuscripts from which he 
obtained his text, while Schwarze limited himself to one good manuscript 
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and two valueless transcripts by a European hand; apparently 
not caring what text he gave us. Furthermore, both Wilkins and 
Schwarze, the latter especially, indulged in disproportionate compari- 
son of their text with the Greek ; a task of secondary importance, which 
they discharged, moreover, in a most uncritical manner. What the tex- 
tual criticexpected from the Coptic scholar was, first, a Coptic text with 
full critical apparatus embracing the variant readings of all the best 
Coptic manuscripts previously described and classified ; and, secondly, 
a faithful translation of that text; as for the comparison with the Greek, 
he could do it himself, although short references to the critical appa- 
ratus of a standard Greek edition would have been of no little assistance 
to him. Imperfect as these two editions were, they nevertheless fur- 
nished the textual critic with a number of interesting variant readings, 
which confirmed scholars in their appreciation of the Bohairic render- 
ing of the gospels, and made them long for a third and better edition 
that would acquaint them accurately with all its peculiarities. That 
edition we are glad to welcome in the two volumes just edited by 
Rev. G. Horner. 

The editor adopted the text of Codex Huntington 17 of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (A), without attempt at emendation, which, 
as he modestly puts it, he did in deference to the opinions of Professors 
Ignazio Guidi, Ludwig Stern, and the late Professor de Lagarde, who 
considered that manuscript as the best and most authoritative witness 
of the ancient Bohairic text ;* the last-mentioned scholar even depre- 
cated as useless the expenditure of time in the collation of other 
manuscripts. Yet, to preclude every possible doubt on the part of 
those for whose profit his publication was intended, Mr. Horner bravely 
undertook to gather all the variant readings he could from the other 
manuscripts— forty-six in all—a most delicate and difficult task, if 
we consider that those manuscripts are scattered all over Europe, while 
some are preserved in the distant churches and monasteries of Egypt. 
This thorough collation, we are glad to say, showed more than a purely 
negative result ; it brought to light the fact “that the printed Bodleian 
text is not alone in its purity, but, while exhibiting more important 
omissions than other manuscripts, contains additions absent from two 
others (C & H) which may be classed with it.” It furthermore 
enables us to trace to their origin most of the corruptions and correc- 
tions of the Bohairic version, not to mention the light it casts on the 
character of the Arabic versions, or, rather, versions to be found in 

This MS., dated A. D. 1174, is the oldest known MS. of the Bohairic version. 
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many manuscripts along with the Coptic text, of which they seem to 
be entirely independent. The comparison between the Coptic and 
the Greek has been brought in only in the measure necessary to guide 
scholars by referring them briefly to different groups of Greek manu- 
scripts, as marked in the standard eighth edition of Tischendorf. 
Here, however, we must. observe that Mr. Horner’s apparatus is practi- 
cally of no use to scholars who have not at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of Coptic. It would have taken but very little to make it 
available even to those (and they are, unfortunately, too many) who 
are entirely ignorant of that language. Let us take an example. 
Matt. 14:16@ reads thus: #Oof de pejaf je seerxria an ntouse ndou 
(text), and he said they have not need to go (translation). The apparatus 
has: 400f de] conforming to Greek N*D 61 syr™, etc.: om. de F1. 


2*; translation of E1 has ail and he indeed and gloss say! 


ere ols the Greek has “and Jesus indeed.” Pejaf| ABCsH®] 


LNO conforming to abff*kq arm: + dou, TDi1-2zQOEFG1K 
conforming to Greek. One who knows Coptic has no trouble at all in 
understanding the apparatus, provided, of course, he has before him a 
copy of Gregory’s edition. Not so the layman; it is only by long 
and careful comparison between the apparatus of Mr. Horner and that 
of Tischendorf-Gregory that he will be able to make out that #6o0f 
must correspond to 6, pejaf to cimev, ndou to adrois, etc., a difficulty 
which would have been avoided by inserting the Greek equivalent after 
the Coptic word on which the apparatus bears. We may further 
observe that it would have greatly relieved the memory of the reader, 
or at any rate spared him considerable loss of time, to find a summary 
of the szg/a or letters of the Coptic MSS., similar to the one printed in 
Gregory’s work immediately before the gospel of Matthew, along with 
a copy of that same summary of Gregory, for the sig/a of the Greek 
MSS. occurring in Mr. Horner’s own apparatus. One could thus 
easily find one’s way through the labyrinth of the apparatus without 
having to refer to the lengthy descriptions of the MSS. in Mr. Horner’s 
work, or to the standard Greek edition. 

The description of the MSS. is one of the best features of Mr. 
Horner’s work ; at any rate it is w#igue in the history of Coptic bibli- 
cal criticism. Not only does it contain everything that is necessary to 
acquaint us with the origin, age, school of every one of the MSS., but 
from a paleographical point of view it is so exhaustive and detailed 
that anyone who has ever so little knowledge of the Coptic script 
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gains the impression of seeing with his own eyes and handling 
with his own hands the manuscripts themselves. It is one of the best 
contributions ever made to Coptic paleography. 

“The object of the translation,” says Mr. Horner, “is to supply 
the English reader with some knowledge of the Greek text which was 
translated by the Egyptians of the northwestern province,,whose dialect 
has survived to the present day in the liturgical books of the Coptic 
church. This being the main object, it is also intended by literal 
treatment to give an idea of the peculiarities of the language and the 
method of the version.” To fulfil this double object Mr. Horner took 
a great deal of pains and followed a strictly consistent method, endeav- 
oring to use constantly the same English rendering for the same Greek 
word, and to maintain the Coptic order of words. In this attempt he 
has been successful, we are glad to say, in so far at least as the very 
different genius of the Coptic and English languages permitted ; and 
there is no doubt that his translation will prove interesting, nay useful, 
to the average intelligent clergyman who wants to know what the gen- 
eral drift of the Coptic version is, and consequently is satisfied with a 
literal rendering of the text of the chief manuscript. 

It seems to me, however, that the same object could have been 
attained more fully by adopting the Greek language instead of the 
English. Greek is known to all scholars interested in New Testament 
criticism, and it has long been demonstrated that no language is more 
fit to render Coptic than Greek, the latter having so strongly influenced 
the syntax of the former. With a Greek translation and the Greek 
equivalent of the Coptic word, to which the apparatus refers, as we 
said above, this whole apparatus would have been serviceable to all 
scholars, whether acquainted with Coptic or not. 

This, however, and other similar remarks I have made in criticism 
of the book are intended to guide the student in his use of this valu- 
able book, not to lessen’ his confidence in it. The book was written 
primarily for the professional textual critics, who are not afraid of pur- 
chasing independence at the cost of having to master a few oriental 
languages, and these, I think, can find with the book no fault which 
they cannot remedy themselves with but little trouble. As for the 


others— well, it may be they are not as exacting as I suppose they might 
be; they must know that they have no right to expect others to do 
more than to facilitate their own work. 

In closing we heartily congratulate Mr. Horner on his conscien- 
tious and scholarly work, and also thank the delegates of the 
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Clarendon Press for that new token of their well-known traditional 
zeal for the furtherance of the study of the Coptic versions. We 
hope they will hasten the publication of the rest of that Bohairic 
version of the New Testament, and intrust it to the same hand which 
so ably edited the gospels. 
H. HyYvernat. 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Die ParusiE CuRISTI. Von HEINRICH DIECKMANN, Pastor. 
Geestemiinde : J. H. Henke, 1898. Pp. vi+ 78. M. 1.20. 


THE book leaves a favorable impression by its fulness, conciseness, 
and candor. It discusses first the apostolic views concerning the 
parousia, and then works back to the teachings of Jesus. In the apos- 
tolic literature, not excluding the Johannean books, the hope of 
Christ’s personal return is universal; the day of the coming is every- 
where conceived as a single and definite point of time that is near at 
hand; almost everywhere it is apparent that this day was expected 
during the life of that generation, though a definite fixing of the time 
was regarded as impossible and unwarranted. With the query whether 
this universal belief of the church could have been based on a uni- 
versal misunderstanding of Jesus, the author passes to the main por- 
tion of his investigation, the teaching of Jesus concerning the purpose, 
manner, and time of his coming. The last point is, of course, the 
most difficult one. His results on the bulk of the passages are as fol- 
lows : (1) Jesus neither identifies nor combines his parousia with the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; (2) for the latter catastrophe he fixes a 
definite term, the life of that generation ; (3) concerning the time of 
the parousia Jesus denies that he has any knowledge ; (4) he repeat- 
edly and emphatically contradicts the lively expectation of the people 
and the disciples that the kingdom would shortly be set up; (5) he 
teaches an era of development which presupposes a long space of time 
before the parousia. The author frankly acknowledges that there are 
a few passages which do not harmonize with the first three statements, 
but fix the parousia in the near future. He refuses to believe in the 
errancy of Christ, and explains the difficulty by the supposition that 
the disciples did not fully understand Jesus, but under the pressure of 
contemporary eschatological expectations transferred to the parousia 
what Jesus said of the near destruction of Jerusalem. They changed 
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the “sudden and unexpected” coming foretold by Jesus into an 
“early and speedy ” coming. 

The proof-reading, especially of the Greek quotations, is often 
faulty. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SKIZZEN AUS DEM LEBEN DER ALTEN KIRCHE. Von THEODOR 
ZAHN, Dr. und Prof. der Theologie in Erlangen. Zweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (G. Béhme), 1898. 
Pp. viii+ 392. M. 5.25; bound, M. 6.25. 


Tue book contains eight addresses, delivered between 1876 and 
1889. They merit their preservation and collection. There is nothing 
fugitive about them. ‘! Fugitive” is almost a ludicrous word when 
applied to work so solid and replete with learning. To anchor them 
more surely yet, we have sixty-two pages of notes and references in 
fine print at the close, besides an appendix with a number of Christian 
prayers of go-170 A.D., and an address of the fourth century on 
“‘ Sunday rest.” But it would be a mistake to suppose the book pon- 
derous or dull. The style is vivacious; the material is handled and 
arranged with the ease of familiarity; there is everywhere a practical 
outlook on present-day questions; the whole is the modest and con- 
scientious offering of a learned man who feels that he stands apart 
from the practical work of his time, but who wishes to contribute the 
results of his special labors for the assistance of the practical workers. 
The titles of the essays are as follows: (1) ‘“ The Traffic of the World 
in the First Three Centuries in Relation to the Growth and Life of the 
Church ;” (2) “Missionary Methods in the Apostolic Age;” (3) 
“The Social Question and Home Missions according to the Epistle of 
James;” (4) “Slavery and Christianity in the Ancient World;” 
(5) “The History of Sunday, especially in the Ancient Church ;” 
(6) ‘Constantine the Great and the Church ;” (7) “The Rule of Faith 
and the Baptismal Confession in the Ancient Church ;” (8) “The 
Adoration of Jesus in the Apostolic Age.” It is impossible to sum- 
marize such a variety of material, or even to indicate some of the inter- 
esting tracks of thought on which light is shed in passing. The first 
two addresses would prove suggestive to pastorsin their discussion of 
foreign missions. The second gives a fine summary of the facts that 
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can be gleaned from the New Testament concerning the activity of the 
Judaizers. Zahn is one of the most conservative German theologians. 
For instance, he places the epistle of James before 50 A.D. In speak- 
ing of Rom., chap. 16, he does not mention the possibility of its being 
a fragment originally addressed to Ephesus, but bases his argument on 
the fact that Paul knew so many people at Rome, though he had never 
been there. He proves that James did not contemplate achange of social 
conditions by Christianity, but only a Christian life within given con- 
ditions, and concludes that, therefore, Christianity as such never has 
any business to look farther. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF ENGLISH CHURCH History. From the 
Earliest Times to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. By L. 
O. AspLenN. London: George Bell & Sons, 1898. Pp. 
xii+ 372. 4s., net. 


Our author sees his “country torn with conflicting sects.” ‘‘ Many 
are straying away in the manifold paths of modern schism.” Deeply 
deploring this dissent, he hopes so to tell the story of Christianity in 


England as to win back “the more orthodox among the dissenters” to 
the national church, “which some of them too hastily forsook, and 
many of them too often ignorantly assail.” Perhaps, if these 
schismatics could be made acquainted with a thousand years of English 
church history, they would abandon their “present rampant secta- 
rianism.” 

Mr. Asplen undertakes to furnish this needed information. He 
begins by assuring his readers that infant baptism, baptismal regenera- 
tion, confirmation, Christ’s real objective presence in the eucharist, the 
threefold ministry, and kindred Church of England tenets are all 
plainly taught in the Holy Scriptures. It is by a divine arrangement 
that the government of the church inheres in the bishop, and its unity 
centers in the episcopate. ‘To this carefully maintained succession 
of bishops belongs the recognized duty of holding fast the sraditions 
and handing faithfully down the ‘deposit’ of the Christian faith 
through all the raging storms of false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” 
The bishops, who are in this “silver line of sweet continuity,” ordained 
custodians of the ¢vaditions, can easily enough tell the dissenters what 
is heretical and schismatical. They can point out “the unbroken con- 
tinuity of the Church of England before and after the Reformation,” 
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and so demonstrate that all who are outside the established fold are in 
open and dreadful schism. 

In the course of his narrative our author makes all this very evident. 
The church to which he belongs “holds fast the traditions,” and to 
this church has been “handed faithfully down the original deposit ;”’ 
all the other so-called churches are merely sects. This their history 
shows conclusively. 

Take, for instance, the Church of Rome. “ Pope Pius V. broke 
off communion with England and founded the Roman Catholic sect 
in this land in A. D. 1570. A few thought themselves obliged to obey 
the papal mandate and commence the Roman Catholic schism. The 
new-born sect, known then as Papists, the Romanists or Roman 
Catholics as they are now termed, have no continuity with the national 
church which they forsook. Inthe present century they have received, 
like the other sects, permission to do much as they like.” 

The Puritans who withdrew from the church are as schismatical as 
the Romanists. Some of them stigmatized “the ceremonies of the 
church” as “relics of popery,” while the “ extremer spirits” among 
them actually advocated the “ abolition of episcopacy and the adoption 
of the presbyterian system.” Bishop Whitgift, “one of the worthiest 
men that ever the English hierarchy did enjoy,” “was a man of mild 
and merciful disposition,” who succeeded somewhat in restraining their 
impetuosity. Note in Scotland what would have been the result in 
England, had the Puritan faction triumphed. “ Through the harsh and 
narrow doctrinal teaching” of John Knox “the rule of the Scottish 
bishops ” was overthrown, and “in its stead was set up the new-fangled 
presbyterian system.” 

The Independents, somewhat numerous in England today, were 
originally called “ Brownists,” after Robert Brown, “who suffered 
frequent imprisonments for violent and seditious language.” They 
were then called “ Barrowists” after Barrow, “who was hanged under 
the libel law.” “During the great civil war they became notorious 
under the name of Congregationalists.” In Elizabeth’s reign “there 
was nothing as yet to show the gigantic mischief which they were one 
day to work.” 

The Baptists, once called Anabaptists, were guilty of rejecting part 
of “the original deposit” which the Savior handed down through the 
bishops. They refused to see that the Scriptures teach the baptism of 
“whole families” ‘down to the youngest infant,” and that all who 
accept Christ “are first washed from the stains of sin in the laver of 
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regeneration.” Of course, they drew upon themselves “severe punish- 
ment for their wild socialistic and revolutionary tenets.” 

This thousand-year history shows plainly that the Church of Eng- 
land is apostolic and catholic, and that “the phrase ‘free churches,’ 
of which we hear so much nowadays, is unscriptural and a ridiculous 
misnomer for the English sects.” It shows further that “the spirit of 
nonconformity is a thing to be rebuked, a carnal sin, a childish petu- 
lance, one among the manifest works of the flesh.” 

After reading Mr. Asplen’s unbigoted and non-partisan Church of 
England plea, if English sectarians do not at once return to the calm, 
harmonious bosom of Mother Church, they will exhibit even a super- 
fluity of naughtiness. Er B. HuLBERT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Lire oF Henry Drummonp. By GEoRGE ADAM SMITH. 
With Portrait. Second edition. New York: Doubleday & 
McClure Co., 1898. Pp. 541. $3, net. 


Tuat the life of Henry Drummond was worthy of being com- 
memorated in a biography no one will question. Though not fairly 
to be reckoned among the great men of the centuries, he yet left an 
impress on his generation worthy to be emphasized and perpetuated 
in a fitting biography. And certainly no more suitable biographer 
could be found than his friend George Adam Smith. If any American 
readers who gained their first knowledge of Drummond in connec- 
tion with the publication of his Matural Law in the Spiritual World 
have thought of him as a man of science who was interested also, and 
increasingly in the latter years of his life, in religion, they will be sur- 
prised to learn that he was educated for the Christian ministry, engaged 
actively and most successfully in evangelistic work, served as pastor 
of a church—all these before Vatural Law was published—that he 
was ordained as a minister, and that his professorship of science was 
in a theological school. With all the versatility of his mind, and the 
variety of his experience as evangelist, pastor, professor, scientist, 
lecturer, traveler, the motives of Drummond’s life were distinctly and 
definitely religious, and even evangelistic in the aggressive sense. 
His one aim in life was to save men; and the strongest impression 
with which one rises from the reading of his life is that of his personal 
character. 

As a thinker, keen and original rather than either profound or 
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exact, gifted with a most admirable power of clear and graceful expres- 
sion, he exercised a wide and most stimulating influence by his books 
and lectures. Most attractive in form, face, and manner, and endowed 
with a remarkable sympathy with his fellows and power over them, he 
drew men and women of all classes to him, impelling them even against 
his wish to open their hearts to him. Possessed of an intellectual 
openness and honesty of mind which are reflected both in his gradual 
change from a traditional conservatism to a more modern and more 
rational conception of the Bible and religion, and in his retraction in 
later works of opinions defended in his earlier books, the most note- 
worthy fact, after all, about Drummond, that which made his life most 
significant and which makes his biography most instructive and stimu- 
lating, is the singular purity of his character and life, the freedom 
alike from cant and from selfish ambition, the beautiful unworldliness 
of this thorough man of the world. Professor Smith has told the story 
with a charm of style which well fits the attractiveness of his subject. 
No one who is interested in the portrayal of noble character, and of an 
active life governed by the highest motives, can fail to find the book 
interesting. No one who is susceptible to the ennobling influence of 
such a life can fail to be helped by it. Drummond represents a type 
of man and scholar of which we have in our seminaries and colleges 
all too few. If the wide reading of the book will tend to the multipli- 
cation of the type, it ought to have such a reading. 


ERNEST D. BurTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM; the Christian Ideal of Life in its 
Relations to the Greek and Jewish Ideals and to Modern 
Philosophy. By Joun Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. New 
edition, with additions. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897. Pp. xxxvili+292. $2.25. 


THE new edition of Professor Watson’s latest work contains more 
extensive alterations than the preface indicates. The treatise, as many 
will remember, took origin in a series of lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California, and was published in 
due time under the auspices of this organization. Following the example 
set in the first volume of the series— Professor Royce’s Conception of 
God, which was issued in tentative form when Professor Watson’s volume 
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originally appeared — Professor Howison, as editor, contributed an 
introductory note containing controversial matter, to which the author 
might conceivably have taken exception. In the edition now issued 
this disappears, and no comment on the fact occurs in the preface ; 
moreover, the book no longer bears the imprint of the series to which 
it belongs. The body of the work remains unaltered in greater part. 
Of the two divisions into which the exposition falls the first—on “The 
Christian Ideal of Life in Relation to the Greek and Jewish Ideals ’’— 
has not been touched. Important alterations have been made in the 
second section—on “ Modern Idealism in its Relation to the Christian 
Ideal of Life.” The number of chapters is doubled. The exposition 
of idealism itself, and of its relations to agnosticism and the special 
sciences, and to Christianity, respectively, has received most valuable 
reinforcement by the insertion of three chapters entitled : “The Failure 
of Materialism,” “‘ The Idealistic Interpretation of Natural Evolution,” 
and “‘ Idealism and Human Progress ;” while the concluding chapter of 
the first edition —“ Idealism and Christianity” — has been enriched by an 
expanded exposition of the “conception of the absolute” in several of 
its relations. This last alteration, and the chapter on “ The Idealistic 
Interpretation of Natural Evolution,” seem to me to enhance the value 
of the work very considerably. Both are eminently suggestive. 

As is to be expected, the treatment is stimulating rather than inform- 
ing. The space at disposal is too small to admit of detailed considera- 
tion of the several highly complicated problems involved. No room 
remains for the discussion of such movements as those incident to the 
first century of the Christian era, or to the Middle Ages. The large 
sweep of the entire evolution is brought before one in outline, and all 
the perplexing problems which surround the connecting links in a 
number of crucial periods do not appear to disturb the calm surface of 
the argument. This undoubtedly is an advantage — one, too, which 
nobody knows better how to profit by than Professor Watson. Asa 
result, the work is much stronger on the speculative than on the his- 
torical side. Indeed, I cannot think of any discussion of similar com- 
pass which puts more powerfully the difficulties inseparably connected 
with the dualistic assumptions of modern science. Were it only for 
this, Professor Watson would have deserved well of theologians. But 
this is not all. The book is written in a clear and often fascinating 
style. The craft of simple statement of the most complicated problems 
in nervous, pictorial, and limpid English seems somehow or other to be 
a species of family affair with the Glasgow men. It has descended 
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from John Caird, through Edward Caird and Nichol and Professor Wat- 
son, down to their later coworkers, such as Professors Jones, MacCunn, 
and J. S. Mackenzie, to mention no others. In Christianity and Idealism 
Professor Watson occasionally excels his masters and colleagues in this 
respect. Accordant with the clearness of the style is the force of the 
argument. It is best described by the word “cumulative.” Everything 
appears to be pressed, and naturally pressed, into the service of the 
central theme. As a consequence, the book appeals to one asa closely 
welded whole, and as an organic statement which grows so inevitably, 
from page to page, as to dispel all idea of artificial construction. The 
same quality also imparts a feeling of confidence to the reader; he is 
persuaded immediately that his author is a thorough master, one who 
does not carry any load, notwithstanding the vast range traversed by 
the argument. 

Of course, a book of the kind might easily be criticised from the 
historical side. One might say, for example, that it was all perspective 
and no filling in. But this would be distinctly unfair. When the 
essence has been extracted from several thousand years of history, 
objection, if objection there be, must be taken chiefly with respect to 
point of view. While there are important details incident to Professor 
Watson’s position that do not commend themselves to me, I cannot 
refrain from warmly approving his determination to treat the universe 
in one piece. He attacks the central problem, not upon a side issue, 
but fully aware of its difficulties, and in a manner which forces him to 
meet these difficulties in their acutest form. For this he deserves the 
most unreserved praise. No one can peruse his book without becom- 
ing conscious that, if the problems incident to modern ways of viewing 
the world and man are to be successfully solved, they must be faced 
without anything in the nature of half-hearted reservation. This is 
but another way of saying that Professor Watson is a philosopher, one 
who will abate the stress of the contemporary situation not a single jot, 
but who knows that only thus can all these things—in the matter of 
explanation —be fulfilled. Meantime, I would venture to offer but a 
single criticism. I do not think that the author altogether realizes the 
full extent of the problems that lie very near to us today in connection 
with historical Christianity. The most recent results of New Testa- 
ment criticism seem to me to make it quite obvious that a merely 
speculative interpretation will never be completely satisfactory. Despite 
this, however, Professor Watson lays firm hold upon the ultimate ques- 
tion—how to reconcile the facts of the Christian revelation with an 
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explanation of the universe which is at once unitary, in the sense of 
monistic, and rational,-in the sense of spiritual. No recent work on 
similar lines contains so much matter which the clergy ought to 
ponder. R. M. WENLEy. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION OF LIFE, AND OTHER Essays. 
By W. T. Davison, M.A., D.D., Handsworth College, Bir- 
mingham. London: Charles H. Kelly, 1898. Pp. 335. 
4s. 6d. 


Tus volume consists of ten essays, of which six are in review of 
books that have already been before the public a considerable time ; 
yet the discussions even in these reviews are of such a character as 
to have permanent interest and value, and many of the papers are of 
unusual worth. The title essay is the only one that is published now 
for the first time. It presents the claims of religion to the allegiance 
of man by exhibiting the interpretation of life which is implicit in reli 
gious teaching, the power which a religion possesses adequately to 
explain and interpret the history of the world as it unfolds itself before 
the fullest and best knowledge of succeeding generations. As man 
comes to an understanding of himself, and can explain and unify in 
his thought the genesis, history, and manifest purpose of the uni- 
verse with his own relation thereto as interpreted through his religion, 
that religion must commend itself and succeed in perpetuating its own 
life in succeeding generations and successive epochs. And as it fails to 
do this, it passes into sure, though it may be gradual, decay. Chris- 
tianity is the one religion of man that has met this test successfully. 
The views of life, its origin, nature, scope, and meaning, have been 
almost revolutionized within the century by a renascence of thought, 
until the “modern” view of God and the world has seemed to many 
to be inconsistent with distinctively Christian teaching. But in the 
view of the writer no such opinion can be held. He traverses the rela- 
tions between Christianity properly conceived and science, and dis- 
tinguishes between science itself and the philosophy to which the 
reasonings of physical science have been supposed to lead, and he 
claims that such philosophy lies outside of the realm of science, and 
that with science itself Christianity does not and cannot have any 
quarrel. Instead, it casts light upon the problems of the physical 
world, and interprets them to the mind, as agnosticism, positivism, 
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deism, and pantheism have conspicuously failed todo. The discussion 
proceeds with lucidity and convincing power, and ends with the belief 
that already in the New Testament the final harmony toward which all 
things tend appears, and that it is inevitable that at last “Christ shall 
be king in all worlds, and that a God of flawless righteousness and 
eternal love shall at last be all in all,” in whom the Christian interpre- 
tation of life will be perfectly justified. The second essay considers 
questions called forth by such books as W. R. Greg’s Enigmas of Life, 
published many years ago, and W. S. Lilly’s Zhe Great Enigma, which 
appeared in 1892, but it is evident that Dr. Davison has not seen Pro- 
fessor James’ paper, /s Life Worth Living? Without taking space 
to discuss the papers upon later books, all of which are familiar to 
American as well as English readers, it need only be said that the whole 
collection will repay perusal, and is abundantly suggestive of themes 
for thought and discourse, while the style in which the essays are writ- 
ten, graceful and vigorous, is what might have been expected from 
what we have already known of the writer of Zhe Wisdom Literature of 
the Old Testament and The Christian Conscience. 


Geo. E. MERRILL. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


THe MAKING AND THE UNMAKING OF THE PREACHER. Lectures on 
the Lyman Beecher Foundation, Yale University, 1898. By 
WILLIAM JEwETT Tucker, President of Dartmouth College. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. 
Pp. iv+224. $1.50. 

UNDER a not very felicitous title, Dr. Tucker has given us a book 
which will materially add to the reputation of the Yale lectureship 
on preaching. His purpose is to deal with the preacher, rather than 
with his sermon. This helps him to keep clear of the tendency to 
invade the province of the professor of homiletics, while at the same 
time it allows him to saya great many excellent things as to the sermon 
itself. Dr. Tucker’s is emphatically a serious book of high ideals. 
His style shows traces of the influence of New England writers, espe- 
cially of Emerson; and occasionally, as for instance in Lecture IV, the 
speaker makes such ample use of literature that one appreciates all the 
more highly the self-denial enforced upon him by the range of his theme 
and the limits of his space. While philosophical rather than practical 
in its treatment, Zhe Making and the Unmaking of the Preacher is 
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evidently the work of a man who looks on the pulpit from the point of 
view of his own experience. The freshest and most valuable of these 
lectures seem to us to be those in which Dr. Tucker discusses “ Preach- 
ing under Modern Conditions,” ‘The Unmaking Process,” “ What 
the Preacher Owes to Men,” and “The Pulpit and the Church.” In 
the last of these, which is the seventh lecture of the course, the speaker 
enters a plea, for which there may just now be some need, on behalf of 
the church, insisting that the preacher should work from within the 
church, through the church, and to the church: “ From it, in acknowl- 
edgment of its position ; through it, in acknowledgment of its avail- 
able power ; to it, in acknowledgment of its right to its own increase.” 
The concluding lecture is on “ The Optimism of Christianity.”” While 
not blind to the perils which beset religious life today, not less than 
at any previous time, Dr. Tucker cherishes a cheerful and wholesome 
optimism. We thank him for his book, eminently sane and wise as it 
is; but chiefly, we think, is it worthy of praise for adopting and main- 
taining throughout the hopeful tone which alone can help our young 
preachers to do justice to the genius of Christianity. 


T. Harwoop PatTrTison. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MAKING OF THE SERMON; for the Class-Room and the 
Study. By T. Harwoop Pattison, Professor of Homiletics 
and Pastoral Theology in the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Author of Zhe History of the English Bible, etc. 
Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 
1898. Pp. x+352. $1.50. 


Tuis book of twenty-three chapters, with a copious index, is made 
up of the lectures of the author, delivered in his class-room, but in 
some measure recast, so that they are of genuine interest, not only to 
pastors, but also to any intelligent reader, to the hearer as well as to 
the maker and deliverer of sermons. The style, with an occasional 
infelicity of expression, is very clear, simple, and direct. The author 
faithfully presents all the essential doctrines of homiletics. His funda- 
mental position is that the message of the preacher is found in the 
Bible, and that his supreme work is to unfold the truth of God’s word, 
and to apply that truth to men in all the relations that they sustain to 
God and to one another. He, therefore, treats at length the text and 
the theme of the sermon. He next considers the parts of the sermon 
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and its rhetorical elements, and closes the volume with a suggestive 
treatment of the delivery and the hearing of sermons. 

The book has so high a degree of excellence that it seems almost 
ungracious to offer adverse criticism. But we find some deficiencies. 
At all events, it occurs to us that either in the discussion of the theme 
or of the parts of the sermon the proposition should have received 
special and thorough treatment, and since the use of arguments in 
sermons is discussed, we cannot but wish that this important topic had 
been more perfectly unfolded. Moreover, just why the author should 
treat the subject of imagination only in connection with the discussion 
of illustration is not clear to us, since imagination is such a very 
important factor in relation to every part and every element of the 
sermon. In his treatment of the delivery of a sermon he has failed to 
set forth the real philosophy of speaking with ease, clearness, and force 
without committing the discourse to memory and without the use of 
the manuscript. This was admirably done, many years ago, by 
Bautain, in his subtle, yet lucid, treatise on Extempore Speaking, and 
needs to be understood by those who wish to acquire the incomparable 
art of speaking with perspicuity, energy, and elegance from neither 
memory nor manuscript. 

In several chapters of this volume the element of illustration strikes 
us as excessive. For example, in the discussion of the text, each princi- 
ple enunciated is followed by numerous anecdotes, some of which detail 
the acts of ignorant or eccentric preachers, and a part of which have 
been so often told that, to say the least, they are far from being fresh. 

But what we have pointed out in these friendly criticisms are 
but slight blemishes. The book as a whole is both a thorough and 
popular exposition of a great theme, and while homiletical treatises 
are legion, this will take rank among the best. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RENASCENT CHRISTIANITY: A Forecast of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury in the Light of Higher Criticism of the Bible, Study 
of Comparative Religion, and of the Universal Prayer for 
Religious Unity. By a Clergyman, author of the Ancient 
Scriptures of the World, etc. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1898. Pp. xxxili+ 392. $2.50. 


THERE is much in this volume which every intelligent Christian 
ought to appreciate and commend. The author does not aim to please 
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or conciliate any person or class of persons. The time-serving and 
money-loving tendencies of the times meet with deserved rebuke. 
The reversions and degeneration traceable in historical Christianity 
are pointed out, and the necessity of turning aside from many of the 
“traditions of the elders” and of inquiring after the essentials of 
original Christianity is emphasized. 

The book as a whole may be welcomed by not a few serious souls 
who would fain see a revival of primitive Christianity, divested of those 
unnecessary and unfortunate accretions which obscure its divine original. 
But it is not adapted to convert to its peculiar positions any large num- 
ber of readers. Its style and method must condemn it with scholarly 
seekers after truth. A large proportion of its contents consists of 
excerpts from many different authors, whose names are withheld from 
the reader in order “that the thought may not be hidden behind the 
thinker, and that Truth may be all in all.” The result is a compila- 
tion of paragraphs strung loosely together, without any logical connec- 
tion. What comes first might as well have been put last. The idea 
that Jesus is authority and example for anonymous putting forth of 
thoughts, or for “hiding self behind the truth,” is as groundless as the 
statement that he instructed his disciples “to forbear adding their own 
names as biographers or as authors” (p. 53). Whatever may have been 
the reason or excuse for anonymity in ancient writings, it has no justifi- 
cation in these times, and is disrespectful to the rights of modern 
criticism. There is not an anonymous book or fragment of the Bible 
that could possibly lose any of its value for us by reason of our knowing 
the authorship. Critics of every school would consider it incalculable 
gain to know the whole truth about any treasure of literature. They 
will be slow to regard the want of such knowledge a thankworthy dis- 
pensation of divine providence. 

The reference to Balaam’s ass (p. 384) is particularly unfortunate. 
With most right-minded people it makes all the difference in the 
world whether a given thought were first brayed by an ass, or sounded 
by a ram’s horn, or spoken by a well-known holy man of God. Espe- 
cially is this the case when citations are put forward as so many 
“witnesses to the new interpretations of Christianity” (p. xv). We 
have a right to know the name and reputation of witnesses, and our 
conviction of their real worth is not likely to be deepened by a with- 
holding of their names. MILTON S. TERRY. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, IIl. 
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DIRECTOIRE PRATIQUE DU JEUNE CONFESSEUR. Par ALEXANDRE 
Ciotui. Paris: Victor Rétaux, 1898. 2vols. Pp. xvi+ 404 
and 386. Fr. 7. 

Tuis work is a translation from the Italian, leaving in Latin such 
passages as the author did not wish to expose to popular gaze. It is 
called “ Practical Directory of the Young Confessor,” but its scope is 
far wider. It is, from the Catholic point of view, a compendium of 
rules for the guidance of the young priest. It contains a treaty of 
ethics, the questions to be addressed to those who go to confession, 
and elaborate instructions as to the relations which he should sustain 
to all sorts and conditions of men. There are also in it forms of 
petitions to the higher authorities. It is, therefore, a work of great 
interest for those who would like to find out the ethical teachings of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, especially as it has the approval of the 
Vatican. An adequate review of such a work would entail the discus- 
sion of almost all the principles which are assumed by Canon Ciolli, 
and that we cannot undertake. Were we to do it, such discussions 
have ceased to interest Protestant readers. We can only indicate what 
is the value of the book for us. For instance, what is the conception 
that most Catholic priests have of their office? What is the attitude 
of the church toward Protestants? The book does not hesitate to say 
that priests must have a kindlier attitude toward freethinkers and 
skeptics than toward heretics. This we knew before, but we had no 
documentary authority for our knowledge. Never before have the 
ethical externalism, the formal and external attempts to make men 
good, and the religious legalism of the Catholic church been so appar- 
ent to us. At the same time the spirit of faith in a system, of loyalty 
to everything connected with it, and the enthusiasm of Roman Catholic 
consecration are equally manifest. The reading of this book by a 
Protestant pastor would certainly be profitable. The many pages of 
Latin in it should not stagger the ordinary Latinist, and their omission 
would not be a great loss to the reader. J. C. Braca. 


DER BEGRIFF DES CHARISMA und seine Bedeutung fir die prak- 
tische Theologie. Von Lic. THEOL. Moritz LAUTERBURG, 
Pfarrer in Stettlen bei Bern. (== Beitrage zur Férderung 
christlicher Theologie, herausg. von A. Schlatter und H. 
Cremer, Vol. II, Heft 1.) Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1898. 
Pp. vi+141. M. 2.40. 


In this study the author undertakes an investigation of the concep- 
tion of the charisma, in the first place as it appears in Paul. Minor 
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details aside, his main thesis is this: That which chiefly characterizes the 
charisma as over against the other phenomena of the Christian life is not 
its origin, but its connection with the life and edification of the church, 
This thesis appears to me indefensible, as does also the further state- 
ment, based on 1 Cor. 12: 3, that every direct testimony to the “lord- 
ship” of Jesus is, in contrast with other testimonies, to be understood as 
“spiritual,” that is, as charismatic. This seems to me a logical error 
quite like that which the author incidentally attributes to Sohm. From 
the fact that only those expressions of the Spirit are to be recognized as 
really. such which contain a confession of Jesus as Lord, it by no means 
follows that every such confession is to be accepted as coming from the 
Spirit. So, also, though the charismata are for the service of the church, 
yet they obtain this name, not from this fact, but because of their origin. 
Lauterburg himself says later that in these charismata the mvedpa rov 
Geod attests itself as a power in the sphere of nature, #.¢., as a power 
controlling the members of the church preéminently in the realm of 
feeling and perception. The apostle is concerned, however, that the 
Holy Spirit shall be effective in the churches as an ethical power of 
God also, to the end that the Christians may, with steady upward move- 
ment, rise to the maturity of “men in Christ,” and thus be rvevpari- 
coi, not only in the sense of 1 Cor., chaps. 12 and 14, but also in that 
of Rom. 8:5 ff.; 1 Cor. 3:1; Gal. 6:1. Thus Lauterburg comes 
around, eventually, to the opinion of Gunkel (Die Wirkungen des 
heiligen Geistes, 1888), whose book unfortunately he does not seem to 
have known. 

But if this opinion is correct, then the later conception of the cha- 
risma, which Lauterburg treats in the second place, is not so different 
from the earlier as he would maintain. At the same time it is true 
that the relation of charisma and office was later— in my opinion, even 
in the pastoral epistles—reversed, so that the office was supposed to 
carry with it the charisma, not the converse. Even to this day the 
Lutheran church has not restored the charisma to its ancient rights, 
while the Reformed church from the first emphasized the inner call. 
Only in the most recent times have special gifts of all kinds been 
brought into demand for the work of evangelization and home and 
city missions. 

Finally, as concerns the significance of the charisma for practical 
theology, Lauterburg follows Vinet, van Oosterzee, and especially C. F. 
Nitzsch, in demanding, as absolutely necessary for the student looking 
forward to the ministry, an inner capacity for his work. The question 
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arises, to be sure, when it is to be determined whether one possesses 
this capacity. For if the test be made at the end of the student’s theo- 
logical course, it is both too late and too early. Too late because of 
the difficulty of choosing another occupation ; too early because there 
has been, as yet, no opportunity for a test in actual practice. Lauter- 
burg therefore urges the preéminent importance of self-examination 
on the part of the young man looking forward to the ministry, though 
even this will not always attain the end sought. How these difficulties 
are overcome in North America I do not need to inform the readers of 
this JouRNAL. For Germany, at any rate, Lauterburg has rendered a 
valuable service in calling fresh attention to the necessity, to a Chris- 
tian minister, of a special call to his work. At the same time I doubt 
whether his conclusions respecting the significance of the charisma for 
determining the scientific basis of practical theology will win general 
acceptance. The conception seems to me too general and indefinite 
for this purpose, even granting that it is to be understood historically, 
as Lauterburg interprets it. He has fallen into the obvious danger of 
regarding that particular term which one is investigating as the central 
one of the discipline or science in question. 

His study is, nevertheless, one of the most valuable of the pam- 
phlets which have yet appeared in this series. 


CaRL CLEMEN. 
HALLE AN DER SAALE. 


CATHOLICISME ET DEMOCRATIE. Par GEORGES FONSEGRIVE. Paris: 
Victor Lecoffre, 1898. Pp. v+ 283. Fr. 3.50. 


In France it has long been the custom to consider Catholicism and 
democracy as opposite and inimical powers. The tendency of French 
democracy has from the beginning been anti-religious. The Revolu- 
tion was a revolt against the existing social order of the eighteenth 
century, political and religious. It was a denial, not only of the rights 
of kings, but of the rights of God. It shattered the throne and dese- 
crated the altar. [ts work was looked upon with horror, not by Cath- 
olics alone, but by all believers in Christianity ; and the taint of atheism 
has never been eradicated from French democracy. The attitude 
of the church toward it has, therefore, naturally been one of hostility. 
In recent years, however, especially since the encyclical of Leo XIII. 
on the subject, French Catholics have shown a disposition to accept 
frankly the republican form of government, believing that monarchy 
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and imperialism are no longer possible in France. They feel it, there- 
fore, to be their duty to rally to the support of the republic, though 
it is little more than a republic in name, and continues to be most 
unjust to Catholics. M. Fonsegrive, in the book which we are review- 
ing, undertakes to explain and defend this new departure. The book 
itself is but a popular treatise, and its chief interest lies in the evidence 
it gives of the zeal and earnestness with which a considerable party of 
French Catholics have thrown themselves into the work of strengthen- 
ing and reforming the republic. It is a favorable omen both for the 
nation and the church. The three characteristics of the present age, 
according to M. Fonsegrive, are the progress of science, the growth of 
democracy, and the struggle for social justice ; and these forces are so 
blended and intermingled that it is not possible to separate them. 
Hence one cannot be a republican or a democrat and be a foe of 
scientific development, or oppose the struggle for social justice. A 
true democrat must labor to increase justice, to augment and diffuse 
truth, and to further the advance of the race. A democracy implies a 
state of mind different from that which prevails in a monarchy or an 
empire. Its laws should be the expression of the conscience of the 
whole people. Instead of attempting the impossible task of reéstab- 
lishing the throne, M. Fonsegrive thinks that it is the duty of French 
Catholics to strive to bring democracy back to its origins, to respect 
for justice and the rights uf conscience. What must be restored is 
the French soul. Without this no government can do good or be 
durable. The work must be begun from within, since a transforma- 
tion of soul cannot be imposed. An education must be given which 
will form the national conscience in that of the individual. But when 
there is question of educating, of instilling new principles of conduct, 
we turn to the young, since the mature are more or less impervious to 
new ideas. Moreover, the people will listen only to those who believe 
in life, consequently in progress, in the possibility of better things. 
M. Fonsegrive therefore addresses his words chiefly to young men, who 
are optimists, who have generous hearts, and feel that God has made 
the nations curable. They can learn to put away aristocratic preju- 
dice and to enter with sympathy into the thoughts and aspirations of 
the multitude. There is an aristocratic love and a democratic love of 
the people. The former is a kind of condescension, the latter is the 
giving of what is felt to be due; it is Christian, humble, patient, and 
helpful. 

The Catholics of France must undertake the civic education of the 
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people. They must go into the midst of them, live with them, speak 
to them, without flattery or insult. But to do this successfully they 
must have a democratic soul, must not only love the people, but must 
understand the meaning of democracy, and realize in themselves its 
manly and austere virtues. The Catholic congresses of young men, 
which have come into vogue in France, offer excellent opportunities for 
diffusing right ideas on this subject. These noble voices appeal to 
young hearts, to fill them with holy enthusiasm, to kindle within them 
the flame of the ideal, the light of truth and justice; they teach them 
how to become sober, chaste, serious, and disinterested. 

M. Fonsegrive has also a chapter in which he considers the réle of 
woman in reconciling the church with French democracy, and in which 
he says many wise and excellent things. He then enters upon a criti- 
cism of French education, which, in his opinion, is almost wholly verbal 
and rhetorical. The teachers deal in mere verbiage, the soul evaporates 
in hollow words, and the pupils learn for the school, not for life. 

The result is that the young are uprooted, and find it impossible 
to draw spiritual nourishment either from the state or the church. The 
end of education is to learn how to live, not how to speak, or write, or 
draw, or calculate. If there is to be a new development of religion 
and patriotism in France, a new education must be given. M. Fonse- 
grive thinks that Frenchmen may, in this matter, learn much from 
Englishmen and Americans. He finds the secret of our greater suc- 
cess in our practical faith in individuality, in our striving to cultivate 
habits of self-control and self-help. Social as well as individual salva- 
tion is a personal affair ; the primary aim of education, therefore, should 
be to make the pupil a living soul, with a mind and a will of his own, 
not merely to fit him to be a support to existing institutions. 

J. L. SPALDING, 
Bishop of Peoria. 


PeoriA, ILL. 


SociaL ELemMeEnts. Institutions, Character, Progress. By 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. ix+405. $1.50, met. 


PROFESSOR HENDERSON wants the volume to be “a study of social 
elements.”’ He discusses facts of everyday life, and aims to stimulate and 
direct investigation “rather than to furnish ready-made and dogmatic 
opinions.” He has desired “‘to be constructive and hope-inspiring 
rather than discouraging and destructive Controversy is avoided 
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as barren.” In an appendix directions are given for local studies, con- 
taining suggestions for the study of a town, and topics for papers and 
discussions. In this way a practical application is made of the con- 
tents of the volume. The readers are advised to draw maps in studying 
communities, and nine are given of Kalamazoo, Mich., and of Franklin, 
Ind., as samples. 

The title, Social Elements, is taken in the general sense of social 
factors. The author does not propose to give the primitive elements 
out of which society is evolved, nor does he propose to give an analysis 
of society in order to find its constituent parts which are then to be 
constructed into a social system. 

For our purpose the author’s attitude toward religion is of spe- 
cial interest. Every sociologist recognizes religion as a powerful 
social factor, but some treat it as a product of naturalism, while others 
view it from the standpoint of the agnostic. This volume is reverent 
throughout and accepts a positive basis of religious faith. It main- 
tains “that at the heart of the universe is everlasting rectitude, good- 
ness, and veracity,” and this conviction is made essential for hope in 
future progress. Religion is, of course, viewed from the social, not 
from the theological or dogmatic, standpoint. ‘The social function of 
religious institutions is the unification of mankind on the most exalted 
levels; or rather the unification of mankind in an upward movement, 
in which the divine attractions of the perfect life are at once the bond 
of affection, the object of faith, and the inspiration to unceasing crea- 
tive energy of goodness.” Public worship is regarded “‘as the social- 
ized act of approach to God,a united effort of men to assist each other 
to realize worthy thoughts of the divine.” 

No more for the church than for society is perfection claimed ; but 
the existing good is recognized, and the outlook is hopeful. Not revo- 
lution, but evolution, is needed. Everywhere this evolution is in prog- 
ress, and to its gradual processes we must look for individual and social 
melioration. 

The tone of the book in general is what may be called healthy. The 
physical basis of society is emphasized, but man is not lost in nature. 
Society is regarded as a reality and a unit, yet the individual is pre- 
served, and the fiction of a common mind aside from the individuals in 
society is rejected. Great stress is laid on the higher social interests, 
such as education, morals, and religion in the social structure, the social 
forces, and the social functions. 

But the book attempts too much for the adequate treatment of any 
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of its multitudinous subjects. Especially is this seen in the chapters 
which treat of the burning social problems of the day; most of all in 
the one on “Tendency toward Economic Betterment.” It will be 
regarded by many as optimistic, with the emphasis too much on the 
favorable side of the social problem. When it is shown that in 1870 
32.43 per cent. of our population were bread-winners, but in 1890 
36.31 per cent., it does not prove betterment, but it does suggest 
whether homes are not being destroyed by taking women and children 
into factories. Our social problem is not confined to the question 
whether the condition of laborers has improved ; it also involves the 
question whether that condition has improved in proportion to that of 
the general improvement of the country. Mr. C. D. Wright twice says 
“No” in an official report. Immigration has increased the competi- 
tion of laborers, and non-employment is often a serious problem. Land 
could formerly be had for the taking ; now, as Mr. C. D. Wright shows, 
three-fifths is gone, much held by corporations and syndicates, and the 
other two-fifths largely unavailable for culture. With the present busi- 
ness methods it may require many thousands of dollars for an employé to 
become an employer, where formerly a few hundred sufficed. For a 
full view of the situation these facts ought not to be omitted. The 
growing contrast between the rich and the poor adds much to the 
gravity of the situation, and it seems strange that our author can say: 
“Admitting the charge that the rich are growing richer, and even more 
rapidly than the rest of society — what of it?’ When discussing the 
great accumulation of wealth, the favorable side of the process is given 
in a long quotation, and this note: “‘ There are two points of view to this 
question. Mr. Lloyd’s Wealth against Commonwealth and Mr. H. 
George’s Progress and Poverty may be consulted for the other side.” 
But why not give both sides in the text for a full view of the subject ? 
For such a view the two chapters which follow must be consulted. 
They are on “The Social Movement of Economic Betterment” and 
“‘Social Misery, Pauperism, and Crime.” But on the points named we 
fail to find adequate discussion for a correct view of the actual social 
condition. 

The criticism here made does not affect the general character of 
the book. The volume is well calculated to introduce intelligent read- 
ers into the momentous social discussions of the day, and to interest 
and instruct them in the great problems involved. 


J. H. W. STUCKENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF SocioLocy. By J. H. W. 
STUCKENBERG. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1898. 
Pp. xii + 336. $1.50. 


UNDER this modest title a considerable range of subjects is covered. 
We find “The Genesis of the Idea of Society,” “ Definition and Scope 
of Sociology,” “The Relation of Sociology to Other Social Disci- 
plines,” “‘ Division of Sociology,” “The Principles of Society fer se,” 
“The Historical Evolution of the Principles of Society,” “ Sociological 
Ethics, or the Progress of Society,” “The Method in the Study of 
Sociology,” “Is Sociology a Science?” “The Sociological Study of 
the Age.” Upon these subjects Dr. Stuckenberg has done some hard, 
straightforward thinking. Much of the writing is in good, vigorous 
English. The method of the book is excellent. Each chapter begins 
with a statement of the problem to be solved in the chapter, and ends 
with a paragraph of “reflections” for “review and aids to original 
research.” The literature of the subject is copiously cited. The 
teaching is balanced and sound. 

Dr. Stuckenberg has a wholly admirable way of stating a position. 
In “The Genesis of the Idea of Society” we get a fine illustration. 
“The definite advance made in social thinking during the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century consists in this: society 
itself is apprehended and made a specific object of thought; its study 
is treated as a separate discipline, just as politics or economics ; conse- 
quently the social thoughts, formerly scattered, are now concentrated ; 
‘they are developed, are augmented by the study of history, of ethnol- 
ogy, of institutions, of the actual societies of the present in the various 
stages of culture; and the result of the total inquiry is used to find the 
principles, the laws, and the system of society.” Distinguishing care- 
fully between social and sociological, “‘We designate as social whatever 
pertains to society ; but as sociological only that which pertains to the 
science of society.” “The student can therefore study societies and 
yet miss the idea of society ; he can study social sciences and have no 
conception of ¢he social science.” Speaking of the relation of soci- 
ology, “It is an interesting and instructive fact that each class and 
profession is strongly inclined to make its particular view normative 
for society. The statesman emphasizes the state; the lawyer the law; 
the theologian the church; the economist political economy; the 
capitalist capital; the laborer labor; the aristocracy and nobility the 
circle they constitute. Hence the inability of each to put himself in 
the place of another or to take a comprehensive view. What an 
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argument in favor of the sociological standpoint, which views society 
as a totality, and gives each particular class and its peculiar view the 
right place in the social organism !” 

Safe ground is taken in the chapter “Is Sociology a Science ?”’, at 
once rejecting the extravagant claims of many self-styled leaders of 
sociological investigation and yet claiming its due for what has been 
accomplished and what constitutes the ideal of sane and brave-hearted 
students of sociology everywhere. ‘‘While not subject to the same 
exactness as the natural sciences, we are justified in speaking of soci- 
ology as a science in the sense of systematized knowledge.” “Sociology 
as the philosophy of society may be less liable to misunderstanding ; 
but we must insist on making the study of the social realism and the 
scientific data within reach the foundation of our philosophy.” As 
leading to the end sought the proper method for the investigator is 
emphasized: “An entirely different method is the truly scientific one. 
Rejecting all @ priori constructions falsely called science, it goes to the 
subject-matter of sociology, and from the nature of the material learns 
what methods, what laws, what system are possible. Thus we evolve 
from society the science it involves, instead of forcing on society a 
science from a foreign department or from our preconceived notion 
of science.” 

Here one would choose to stop, for one would rather praise than 
blame. To stop here, however, would be to misrepresent the author 
and mislead the reader. 

With all the clearness and vigor of many passages, there are pas- 
sages that are neither clear nor vigorous. If political action is worth 
speaking of at all, it claims a better statement than this: “ Political 
action is always personal, that is, it is the personal action of (or for) 
the collectivity so far as political.” With all the careful analysis one 
finds in places strange failure to keep together matters which belong 
together. One cannot help feeling disappointed at finding no better 
opening to the chapter on “Method” than the suggestion that “by 
devoting a separate chapter to this important subject we can concen- 
trate, develop, and supplement what was said about method in the 
preceding chapters.’”” Why not discuss method in one place or the 
other and be done with it? After the distinct claim that sociology is 
a science in the sense of systematized knowledge, it is confusing to 
read almost immediately : “Is sociology a science? Yesand no. It 
is not a science yet in any sense. ... Taking all its material into 
account, we are warranted in saying that it can be made scientific in 
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the sense of valid and systematized knowledge.” While insisting 
stoutly that his work is an introduction to the study of sociology and 
not an introduction to sociology, the author more than once or twice 
leads the way into a field which looks suspiciously like sociology. 

The book is not always true to its own design. With emphatic and 
almost wearying persistence the author insists that the sociological 
point of view be kept in mind. In spite of this, here and there one 
finds an informal excursus covering matter not essential to the move- 
ment of thought. Under “ Definition and Scope of Sociology ” there 
is a treatment of the relation of definition to exposition that would do 
credit to the best treatise on logic or rhetoric or composition ever 
written, but a trifle out of place where it stands. Notwithstanding the 
care taken in most cases to justify positions assumed, we find in “The 
Genesis of the Idea of Society” a singular exception. ‘It has been 
claimed that the notion of the prevalence of law in nature had its 
origin in the idea of law prevailing in the state. This should be con- 
sidered by those who seek to make natural law the norm for society.” 
So without a hint as to who has made the claim, the statement that “it 
has been claimed” is made the foundation of an argument, on which, 
in its turn, a practical warning is based. Most unfortunate of all, the 
references to the literature of sociology are, save in a painfully small 
number of cases, without any hint as to relative importance or proper 
order of use. Failure of service at this very vital point is all the more 
noticeable because the author evidently expects that much of the stu- 
dent’s work, after the “Introduction,” is to be done independently. 

A constant source of irritation in reading this book lies in a curious 
mixture of pedantry and insistence upon distinctions which no one 
questions. Over and over the subject under discussion is spoken of 
as a “discipline.” Discipline is a good word, but its use in the 
author’s sense is so infrequent that one feels it out of place in such a 
work. This feeling is deepened when one finds the word used in two 
senses in the same paragraph. Equally open to question is “realism” 
as used by the author. ‘The social realism should be made an object 
of constant study.” By reference to the context one can guess what is 
meant by “realism,” but such reference ought not to be made neces- 
sary. Examples abound of distinctions insisted upon as gravely as it 
without them there was danger of confusion of thought ‘“ We distin- 
guish between the genesis and the interpretation of society.” “The 
social actuality is not to be confounded with the full consciousness of 
that actuality.” ‘The genesis of Comte’s sociology must not be 
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confounded with the genesis of sociology itself.” “Thesubject-matter of 
sociology is the scope of sociological inquiry.” ‘The student must 
be a thinker in order to become a sociologist.” These are facts that 
cannot be gainsaid. Might not at least some of them have safely been 
taken for granted ? 

The chief objection to Dr. Stuckenberg’s book is that it offers 
either too much or too little. The purpose is “to lay the basis for 
sociological study, to designate the problems involved, and to aid the 
beginner in the solution of these problems.” Three classes of 
inquirers were contemplated in the preparation of the volume —“* pro- 
fessional men and other persons of culture who have had no instruc- 
tion in sociology,” “‘students who have no sociology in their collegi- 
ate course,’ and “‘teachers of social science.” These three classes 
easily merge into two, as the first and second have practically the same 
needs. Of the two general classes of readers thus formed, the first 
will with difficulty master the discussion, while the second will inevi- 
tably wish it had gone farther. It may be questioned whether a book 
can be made on a subject as new as the subjects involved in sociologi- 
cal inquiry that will be of great value at once to the general reader, 
presumed to be a beginner, and the teacher, presumed to be already 
an advanced student, if not a specialist. When a new edition is called 
for —and there is every reason to expect that a new edition will be 
called for —it is to be hoped that the author will aim at one set of needs 
instead of two, and will bring the less admirable part of his work up 
to the level of his best. At present that work seems to have produced 
a splendid book which needs to be rewritten. B. L. WHITMAN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Primer of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1898; pp. ix+ 314; $1.) One test of 
the progress of a science is the ability to state its principles and 
results in a form accessible to elementary students; and the writ- 
ing of an elementary psychology is, as Professor Titchener remarks, 
no easy matter in the present state of our knowledge. Generally 
speaking, this task has been well performed in the “first book in psy- 
chology.” Those of opposite views will doubtless object to the extent 
to which the atomic view of mind underlies the work, and the rigor 
and consistency with which it is carried out; and we may even doubt 
whether it possesses the pedagogic value granted by Professor James. 
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The method of the present work also accords with the more common 
view that elementary instruction should be relatively dogmatic and free 
from the discussion of controverted questions as tending to confusion. 
But confusion and difficulty are the natural stimulus to thought, and it 
may be well questioned whether even the elementary student is not 
helped by the discussion of controverted points, provided the issue be 
well defined. Onthe other hand, there is a certain completeness about 
the “Primer” which distinguishes it from any of its predecessors. 
The questions and exercises at the end of the chapters will be an invalu- 
able aid to the teacher who has been unable to keep track of the rather 
scattered literature of the subject. The work abounds with pertinent 
concrete illustration, and offers in general a wealth of material.— 
WARNER FITE. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion Based on Psychology and His- 
tory. By Auguste Sabatier." (New York: James Pott & Co., 1897; pp. 
ix + 348.) This book professes to be a translation of the work of Saba- 
tier reviewed in this JOURNAL of October, 1897. The translator’s name 
is not given. The only indications that the translation is not com- 
plete are the presence of asterisks at certain places in the text, and the 
statement in a footnote (p. 122) that “two nonessential sections have 
been omitted, one on the sacred history, the other on the nation.” 

The fact is that, in addition to the “two nonessential sections” 
specially referred to, no less than eight of the fifty-four sections in the 
table of contents of the original have been entirely suppressed, the 
numbers of the remaining sections being altered to cover the fact of 
the omission. The suppressed sections cover some sixty pages of the 
415 of the original, and treat of such subjects as the notion of miracle in 
the Middle Ages, prophecy, the patriarchal history, the national history 
of Israel, the origin and history of the word “dogma,” the notion of 
dogma in Catholicism and in Protestantism, the evolution of Christian 
dogma in history, and the double issue of the present crisis of dogma. 

In addition to these there is a large number of smaller omissions, 
varying in length from a single sentence to several pages. Some of 
these are indicated by asterisks; others are not (e. g., p. 4, 1.5; cf p. 
6 of orig.; p. 103, 1. 9; & p. 121 0f orig.). Ihave noted more than 
sixty omissions, of which twenty cover a greater length than a page. 
The latter alone cover more than sixty pages of the original, and with 


* The work entitled in English Vitality of Dogma (London: Black, 1898) is sub- 
stantially a reproduction of one chapter of this book. — EpIToRs. 
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the omitted sections constitute almost a third of the book (cf espe- 
cially pp. ix—xv, 3-5, 68-71, 156-61, 187—92 of orig.). 

In covering up the omissions all sorts of liberties have been taken 
with the text. Two, three, and sometimes more paragraphs are com- 
pressed into one (¢. g., p.98; cf pp. 116,117 of orig.). Sentences which 
in the original are separated by several pages appear side by side (c/. 
especially p. 94 with pp. 106-11 of orig.). Passages are condensed, 
transposed, and in not a few cases rewritten by the translator. Care- 
fully selected examples are represented by an “etc.” (¢. g., p. 87; of. 
p. 98 of orig.). It isnot strange that even this heroic treatment should 
not always have been successful. A single instance must suffice. Thus 
on p. 68 of the translation the author is made to promise a dis- 
cussion of the notion of the miracle in medieval theology. We search 
for this in vain in the text. The section has been suppressed, but the 
reference allowed to remain. Enough has been said to show that he 
who desires to know what Sabatier teaches upon the weighty themes 


treated in this book must go for himself to the original—-Wm. Apams 
BROWN. 


La science de la religion. Par R. P. Chabin de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. (Paris: Librairie Ch. Poussielgue, 1898; pp. vi+535.) The 
title suggests a work on the philosophy of religion, but the contents 
prove to be a dogmatic exposition of the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic church. To the author, indeed, the two are synonymous. St. 
Augustine defines the word “religion,” and its contents are found in the 
sole religion established by the Christ, the Catholic, apostolic, Roman. 
All other religions, Protestant, oriental, modern Jewish, Mohammedan, 
pagan, are grouped together as founded or modified by men (pp. 
140-41). “Les fondateurs des églises luthérienne, calviniste, anglicane, 
loin d’étre des saints, ont été des hommes corrompus, violents, 
orguilleux et cruels” (p. 281). Nafurally their teachings were like 
themselves: “ Calvin enseignait que Dieu porte l"homme 4 violer ses 
commandements. Si l’>homme succombe, dit-il, Dieu l’a ainsi ordonné ; 
doctrine fatalistique, impie, désespérante”’ (p. 282). This, by the way, 
is the only notice taken of Calvin’s “errors,” and it gives a fair illustra- 
tion of the author’s method with opponents. 

He moves wholly within the circle of the dogmatics of his church. 
His apologetics belong to the eighteenth century. He never enters 
into the problems of our own day. He has read some modern books, 
but dismisses them with a sentence. So far as one can judge, he has 
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not heard of the higher criticism. His proofs are sentences from the 
Vulgate, the Fathers, the decrees of the councils, and the papal encyc- 
licals. He will confirm the faith of those who already implicitly 
believe, and he will convince those who, wishing to believe, are content 
to take him as authority at once as to the contents and the refutation 
of all non-Roman systems. 

For the rest of us the volume has value as a compact, definite state- 
ment of authorized Roman faith in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. It is transparently clear in arrangement and style, and as 
reasonable and moderate as may be when reason is made servant of 
authority —GroRGE Wm. KNox. 


Les écoles d’ Antioche; Essai sur le savoir et l’enseignement en Ori- 
ent au IV° siécle (aprés J.-C.). Par Albert Harrent. (Paris: Ancienne 
Librairie Thorin et Fils, Albert Fontemoing, éditeur, 1898; pp. 288.) 
This fascinating little volume carries the following matter: chap. 1, 
the regulation of the schools, including instruction, public and private, 
the morality, the discipline, the action of the state and of munici- 
palities in regard to the schools; chap. 2, the schedule of studies under 
the masters of different schools, such as that of the grammarian and 
of the rhetorician ; chap. 3, special studies, such as music, science, law, 
and philosophy; chap. 4, the family, the teacher, the student, includ- 
ing a study of the character and influences of the home, of the 
teacher, and of the struggles and triumphs of the student. Chap. 5 
deals in detail with the masters in the different departments, their 
honors, their trials and triumphs. Chap. 6 gathers up interesting facts 
about rhetoric, rhetoricians, etc., in the fourth century. The author 
has apparently made large use of original sources, and has put his 
material into a useful and readable form. This work will appeal with 
especial force to students of the history of pedagogy, of Cristianity in 
Asia Minor in the fourth century; and of the influence of Greek thought 
and literature on the early Christian centuries. With the amount of 
space at his command, the author has made a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of the fourth century.— Ira M. PRICE. 


The Hittites and Their Language. By C. R. Conder, Lt.-Col. 
R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S. (London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons; 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1898; pp. x -+ 312, and 16 plates 
of inscriptions ; 7s. 6d.) Colonel Conder published A/faic Hieroglyphs 
and Hittite Inscriptions in 1887. He argued at that time that by the 
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aid of Mongol speech these inscriptions could be deciphered. By the 
side of his theories he presented tentative readings. His efforts were 
so warmly encouraged by some specialists that he has devoted several 
additional years to the same task. The present volume is the result of 
his best efforts. It contains chapters on the Egyptian and Assyrian 
conquests of Syria, the races of western Asia, Mongol gods and beliefs, 
and Mongol hieroglyphics; and appendices on chronology, the 
“ Akkadian” language, notes on deities and myths, the Hittite sylla- 
bary, origin of the alphabet, Hittite texts, Hittite vocabulary, and list 
of authorities. It represents laborious effort, and extensive research. 
But we must specify the value of the work to consist only (1) in some 
undoubted resemblances noted between the languages compared, (2) 
in valuable hints here and there toward the final solution of a yet 
wholly unsolved problem, and (3) in the sixteen plates of Hittite 
inscriptions found at the end of the book. The final solution of the 
problem of the language of the Hittites must await the discovery of 
some specific key of adequate range. Until that time all attempts to 
decipher them must of necessity, as all that have appeared in recent 
years, be wholly tentative and provisional.— Ira M. PRICE. 


Cherubim. Kurze Zusammenstellung der wichtigsten Ansichten 
und Erklarungen seit Luther. Mit Zusatzen von J. Petersen, Pastor 
an St. Matthaus in Jersey City. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1898 ; pp. 
48; M. 0.80.) A strange pamphlet. Nothing new, nothing original ; 
the whole consisting mainly of page-long citations from Seiss (Phila- 
delphia), Oehler, Delitzsch, Psa/men (3d edition!, in 1898 !); Kiibel, Keil, 
and one or two other, lesser lights. Of the really critical difficulties 
no idea; no knowledge of what Riehm and Kamphausen, Schultz and 
Dillmann have done. Lenormant’s theories should have been known 
to the author, as well as Jensen’s and Teloni’s articles in Zettschrift fir 
Assyriologie, Vol. 1, pp. 68 ff.; Vol. VI,p.124. Bertin’s contribution in 
Babyl. and Oriental Record, Vol. 111, pp. 145-9, as well as Budge’s articles 
in Expositor, 1885, Vol. I, pp. 320 ff., 400 ff., should have been consulted. 
Karppe’s renewed combination of Assyrian kuribu and 3°9°5, Journal 
astatique, July-August, 1897, pp. 91-3, as well as the literature cited in 
Gesenius, Handwoérterbuch * (now ™), and Brown-Gesenius, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament, should have been known to the 
author, for these authorities are as good as, if not better than, Seiss 
and others. See also Cremer in the third edition of the Realencyclopaedie 
Sir protestantische Theologie und Kirche-—W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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Die Psalmen, iibersetzt und erklart. (Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, II. Abtheilung: “Die poetischen Biicher,” 2. Band.) 
Von D. Friedrich Baethgen, ord. Prof. d. Theol. in Berlin. Zweite 
neubearbeitete Auflage. (Géttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897 ; 
pp. iv, xliii+ 436; M. 8.) The first edition of this commentary 
appeared in 1892. Its compact, comprehensive, and conservative 
character, together with the reputation of its author, soon commanded 
for it large attention. The rapidity with which that first edition dis- 
appeared soon set the author to work on the second. In spite of a 
serious illness which delayed the work several months, this new edition 
appeared on time. The principles and methods adopted by the author 
in the first edition remain unchanged. Although severely criticised 
by many reviewers, the author has stood firmly by his former purpose 
not to use his valuable space for encyclopedic references to other 
works. This compact and condensed form of a commentary cannot 
be too strongly recommended. On text-critical questions the position 
is conservative. The over-production, within a few years, of opinions 
and pamphlets on the personal and national character of the Psalter 
receives slight attention. As a matter of course, and wisely, he does 
not attempt to meet all of the objections of the critics of the first 
edition. By careful elimination and condensation Professor Baethgen 
has reduced the volume seventeen pages. This book, with the aim in 
view, is the leader in Germany as a conservative commentary on the 
Psalter, and deserves larger recognition than it has yet received in 
other Bible-studying lands.— Zhe Parallel Psalter: being the Prayer- 
Book Version of the Psalms and a New Version, arranged on opposite 
pages. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press ; 
New York: Henry Frowde, 1898; pp. xliv-+ 488; $1.50.) The 
prayer-book version of the Psalms is about 360 years old. It naturally 
contains archaisms, translations erroneous in view of modern research, 
and some lack of precision in the rendering of tenses. Dr. Driver 
has undertaken, not to displace the prayer-book version, but to set 
face to face with it a translation of his own based on his broad, special, 
and general scholarship. The reader of the prayer-book now has 
before him both that sacred document and a modern translation and 
interpretation of the same text. This handy little volume has an intro- 
duction that recites the history of the prayer-book version, the author’s 
methods of procedure, and a list of the principal authorities consulted 
in doing this practical piece of work. The new translation is a choice 
rendering into idiomatic and strong English of the Hebrew Psalter. 
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Its arrangement into stanzas, according to the parallelism, adds dis- 
tinctly to its appearance and its effectiveness. It is evident that the 
translator endeavored to hold as closely as his scholastic conscience 
would permit him to the phraseology of the prayer-book version. He 
has carefully discarded archaisms that must be explained, and has come 
down into modern times, except that he retains “4 of the verb in third 
person singular instead of using the everyday s, ¢. g., “ hath,” “doeth,” 
“ driveth,’ “seeth.” An extensive glossary of “ archaisms,” and 
another of “ characteristic or otherwise noteworthy expressions occur- 
ring in the Psalms,” conclude this exceedingly valuable little book. 
If the church is ready to follow the clearest light, it will not be many 
years before the left-hand page of this volume will be merely a saintly 
relic of the past, and the right-hand page the treasured new edition of 
the “little Bible.”"— Das Psalter-Ego in den Ich-Psalmen. Beitrag zur 
wissenschaftlichen Psalmenforschung. Von Dr. D. Leimdérfer. Mit 
einem Vorwort von Dr. C. H. Cornill. (Hamburg: Verlag von G. 
Fritzsche, 1898 ; pp. 121; M. 3.) Dr. Cornill in his Vorwort wisely 
says that the boundary line between the individual and national 
psalms is not fixed, but depends largely on the subjectivism of the 
writer. Our author finds in the Psalter 1o1 ego-psalms. Dropping 
out five duplicates, he concludes that of the remainder fifty-five are 
national, thirty-six individual, and five doubtful. His methods are, in 
the main, sound, and his points of view, varying somewhat from those of 
other workers in the same field, naturally lead to correspondingly dif- 
ferent results. The work is faithfully done, and contributes something 
to this at present much discussed problem. — Die Volksgemeinde und die 
Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter. Von H. Roy. (In Kommission bei 
der Unitatsbuchhandlung in Gnadau, Prov. Sachsen, 1897 ; pp. 74; M. 
1.50.) Through a careful study of the Psalter the author concludes that 
there is a close connection between the national psalms and the songs 
of the guild of the devout. This guild or society of the pious among 
Israel was the preserver and the perpetuator of the prophetic religion 
of Yahweh. A distinction, too, must be made between the nation as a 
whole and the pious of the nation, even if at times they may seem to 
be synonymous, This core of the devout was the permanent, the 
steadfast, section of Israel, upon which depended their present power 
and their future hopes. The discussion, particularly of individual 
psalms, is replete with references to substantiate the positions taken. 
It is a fair contribution to the study of the religious life of the Psalter. 
— Ira M. PRICE. 
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The Psalms in Three Collections. Translated with Notes by E. G. 
King, D.D. Part I, First Collection (Pss. i-xli). With Preface 
by the Bishop of Durham. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co.; 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1898; 6s.) The form of this work 
attracts immediate attention, and affords ground for criticism. A book 
intended “for the devotional use of the educated English reader and 
for such of the clergy as are not afraid of reverent criticism ” defeats 
its intent by appearing in an unbound quarto issued in parts. Further, 
the constant effort to combine liturgical suggestions with critical 
analysis mars the unity of the author’s plan. A third criticism must 
be that the author does not adhere to his own method of treatment 
throughout, as is illustrated by his bringing into this first collection, 
whose title-page and plan restrict its consideration to Pss. i-xli, 
the acrostic psalms of the later Jehovistic collection ; the author thus 
announces his purpose to consider the psalms in their ancient groups, 
but varies between a chronological and a topical consideration, even 
where there is no occasion to doubt what consistency should lead him 
todo. A fourth criticism is that the author’s attempt to place the 
psalms in their historic setting cannot be held to accord with the 
best results of recent investigation, nor does it conform to older and 
commonly accepted opinion. It is difficult to determine his basis of 
classification. His conclusions are often too sweeping and his pro- 
cesses too subjective for the reader to follow. The book is reverent and 
earnest, and represents faithful work on the part of the author, no 
doubt to the edification of his own parish; but it is too technical to be 
of great service to laymen, and not scholarly enough to be of great 
value to special students.—WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


Die Auslegung des Hohenliedes in der jiidischen Gemeinde und der 
griechischen Kirche. Von Lic. Wilhelm Riedel, Privatdocent der 
Theologie in Kiel. (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1898; pp. 120; M. 2.40.) This little volume is a valuable addition to 
the critical apparatus of this “ puzzling book.’’ The author holds that 
there are no references to the “Song” in the Old or the New Testa- 
ment; and when it is first mentioned in the Mishna, and in Fourth 
Ezra, it has already been allegorized. This allegorical interpretation 
probably originated in the desire to prevent the exclusion of this book 
from the canon, for there are indications in the Mishna, and in the 
notes in some manuscripts of the Greek versions of the song, that at 
an earlier period a simpler and more natural interpretation was given 
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to it. Once adopted, this allegorical interpretation became the pre- 
vailing one in the synagogue and in the church. The view of the 
synagogue is illustrated from the Targum, of which an excellent trans- 
lation is given, and from the Midrash Rabba; while the interpretation 
of the Greek church is traced from Hippolytus to the catene. This 
investigation shows that, with the single exception of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, whose views of the song were prominent among the 
heresies for which he was excommunicated, all the leaders of the 
Greek church allegorized the book.— WALTER R. BETTERIDGE. 


“ Do This in Remembrance of Me”: Should it be “ Offer This”? By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D., D.Litt. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1898; pp. viii+53; 1s.) Under this infelicitous 
title Professor Abbott presents an expansion of his essay entitled, 
“Has mwoviy in the New Testament a Sacrificial Meaning?” which 
appeared in his Zssays chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old and 
New Testaments. The sacrificial interpretation has of late been finding 
some advocates among clergymen in Great Britain, and this Professor 
Abbott overthrows by a thoroughgoing study of the Septuagint uses 
of woéw and dvdpvnors. Symmetry and constructiveness would have 
been more nearly attained, had the New Testament passages in which 
moéw occurs in the sense which Professor Abbott advocates been 
collected and exhibited ; and the argument would have lost nothing in 
cogency by a more judicial presentation. The appendix contains a 
summary of the history of the interpretation of rovro roeire, and notes 
on the words rpdmefa, 1 Cor. 10:21, and ‘epovpyetv, Rom. 15:16. A 
curious misprint—not the only one—is “alone” for “alms,” p. 34, 
l. 9. —EpDGaR J. GOODSPEED. 


Der irdische Besitz im Neuen Testament. Seine Beurteilung und 
Wertschatzung durch Christus und die Apostel. Von Christian Rogge, 
Marine-Station-Pfarrer in Kiel. (G6ttingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1897; pp. 120.) This is by all means the best work we have yet 
seen on this subject. The author accounts for the Ebionitic tend- 
encies of Luke by saying that Luke had a Palestinian document in 
which the poor people had preserved Christ’s most socialistic teachings. 

He does not believe that Jesus’ teachings were in any sense revo- 
lutionary. There is, he asserts, absolutely no ground for the view that 
Jesus taught the sinfulness of wealth. He taught the impossibility of 
worshiping it and at the same time worshiping God. 
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The second half deals with the teachings of the apostles. James, 
he declares, was an Ebionite. Paul has most truly preserved the spirit 
of Jesus. The account in the early part of Acts is highly colored. 

Though we take exception to some of the interpretations, the book 
is the sanest and most scholarly on this topic that we have ever laid 
hands on.—G. D. HEvveER. 


Die Christenverfolgungen im Romischen Reiche vom Standpunkte des 
Juristen. Von Dr. Max Conrat (Cohn). (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1897 ; pp. 79; M. 2). This interesting essay discusses 
the question what legal basis existed for the criminal prosecutions of 
Christians in the Roman empire. The author confines himself to 
official proceedings, leaving aside mob persecutions, to which legal 
principles would, of course, be inapplicable. The author contends 
that Christianity as a religion or belief was never punishable, but that 
the Roman law treated apostasy on the part of Romans and mission- 
ary propaganda on the part of Christians as public and in a manner 
political offenses. The profession of Christianity fell under the cogni- 
zance of the law only in so far as it involved criminal conduct ; and it 
is shown that there were two distinct grounds on which charges were 
preferred: certain practices popularly believed to accompany Chris- 
tian worship, especially child murder and incest; and the violation of 
the majesty of the Roman state by refusing reverence to the Roman 
gods and tothe genius of the emperor, which was demanded irre- 
spective of belief, especially in connection with official and military 
service. It is intimated that in addition to regular criminal prosecu- 
tions a considerable restrictive police control was exercised over assem- 
blies of Christians for worship. In support of his views the author 
brings together a very considerable amount of material, chiefly from 
the writings of early church historians, and the accounts of different 
trials which he gives are extremely interesting and instructive. The 
student of the Roman law cannot fail to be impressed with the remark- 
able difference of spirit between the civil and criminal law of Rome, 
and especially with the essentially arbitrary, if not barbarous, character 
of the Roman criminal procedure.— ERNsT FREUND. 


Beleuchtung der neuesten Controversen iiber die rimische Frage 
unter Pippin und Karl dem Grossen. Von Dr. Wilhelm Martens. 
(Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1898; pp. vi + 
158; M. 3.50.) The “Roman question” to which the author refers is 
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the alleged cession of the Pentapolis and other territory in Italy by 
Pippin to the popes as a temporal possession, which grant Karl the 
Great should afterward have confirmed, a statement which first 
appears in the Vita Hadriani J. by an unknown biographer. Dr. 
Martens affirms that the three chapters (41, 42, and 43) of the Vita 
Hadriani J. which contain this statement are not genuine, but later 
additions. It is not the first time that the author has made this asser- 
tion; twice before, once in 1881 and again in 1886, has he done so, has 
published his proofs, and has had the satisfaction that they have been 
accepted by historians like Heinrich von Sybel, Leopold von Ranke, 
and others. In the book under review Martens furnishes additional 
proofs for his former assertions. He first gives a succinct and lucid 
account of the true relation existing between the popes and the Frank 
kings between the years 754 and 814. This account is based upon the 
original sources, large extracts of which are quoted. The characters of 
Karl the Great, Hadrian I., and Leo III. are described. The crowning 
of Karl the Great by Leo III., Dr. Martens thinks, was not a piece of 
stage performance, as is held by some historians; he grants, however, 
that neither Karl nor Leo III. attached any political significance to it. 
The second division of the book is given up to a minute, compre- 
hensive, and searching criticism of the three non-genuine chapters of 
the Vita Hadriani J. The biographer of this pope states that Karl the 
Great had had several copies of the solemn compact drawn up, accord- 
ing to which Karl was to deliver up to St. Peter the territory in 
question, and still no copy of this compact has ever been found, nor 
has the biographer been corroborated by any annalist or historian of 
the eighth or ninth century. Then, too, no pope before the tenth 
century appealed to this alleged solemn agreement. The language, 
Dr. Martens holds, is suspicious and contradicts all the other contem- 
poraneous sources, Roman and Frank, in their description of the rela- 
tion between the popes and Karl the Great. In the last division of 
the book the author gives an extended criticism of all the works that 
have appeared for or against this question since 1883.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


Kampfe und Siege des Christentums in der germanischen Welt. Von 
Dr. theol. Gerhard Uhlhorn. (Stuttgart: D. Gundert, 1898; pp. 
346; M. 3.) This is not the first book Dr. Uhlhorn has written on a 
subject in direct connection with Christian history. While his three 
books on Christian charity supply a real want in that department of 
literature, he is perhaps best known by his Conflict of Christianity with 
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Heathenism, a book which, although written more than twenty years 
ago, is still regarded as a standard work. The book under review may 
be looked upon as a continuation of this last-named book. Indeed, 
the author tells us in the introduction that his latest book is the fulfil- 
ment of a desire on his own part, as also of a wish often expressed to 
him by his friends, that he might continue to treat other periods of 
church history as he had treated the first three centuries. The subject 
he has chosen allows him to touch upon all of the important move- 
ments of medizval Christianity, in so far as they have a bearing on the 
German people, and so the book might with equal propriety be called 
a history of German Christianity during the Middle Ages. To write a 
book of less than 350 pages on so vast a subject, giving due emphasis 
to movements that are of particular importance, noticing others but 
slightly that are of secondary worth, and leaving out altogether such 
as are not needful for a condensed historical survey, this is certainly a 
difficult task. Dr. Uhlhorn has done this, and has done it admirably. 
Subjects like the following are treated at some length: “ The Intro- 
duction of Christianity into Germany;” ‘The Organization of the 
Roman Church;” “ The Conflict of the German Emperor with the 
Papacy ;” “The Doctrinal Errors of the Roman Church;” “ Evan- 


gelical Protests and German Mysticism.” The clear and simple style 
of the book will add much to its popularity, and the careful, dis- 
criminating statements in the treatment of great Catholic teachers will 
please both Protestant and Catholic readers.—A. J. RAMAKER. 


Geschichte und Dogmatik. Eine erkenntnistheoretische Untersu- 
chung. Von Dr. Ernst Vowinckel. (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1898; pp. 111; M. 1.60.) In five short chapters the 
author discusses “ the foundation of the mental sciences,” “the analysis 
of the perceiving subject,” “the apprehension of history,” “theological 
thinking,” and “idea and history’ —in difficult German and without 
the usual German coherency of thought. He considers that the effort 
for “unitariness” of knowledge (Zrkennen) is more strenuous than 
ever, and that this is grounded in the nature of mind and its his- 
tory (one might reply to him that philosophic interest has passed 
away from the epistemological problem), and makes the claim that 
this “unitariness” of knowledge begins in theology. Add to this his 
other thought, theology mediates between the ideal and the historical, 
and one has his point of view.— Christ the Vitalizing Principle of Christian 
Theology. An Address delivered upon the occasion of his inauguration 
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as Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. By Rev. William Adams _ Brown, 
M.A. (New York: Wm. C. Martin Printing House, 1898; pp. 40.) 
A system of theology is not a “ law-regulating belief,” but a “ confes- 
sion of faith.” This is not to make doctrine subjective and arbitrary, 
for Christian experience has its origin in objective Christian revelation. 
But if theology represents Christian experience and confesses the 
Christian faith, its center must be Christ. There are three different 
senses in which the word “Christ’”’ may be used: first, the risen 
Christ, as distinct from the historic Jesus; second, the historic Jesus ; 
the third “ refuses to choose between the historic Jesus and the living 
Christ.” Each of these positions is unfolded, and the truth and error 
in each suggestively pointed out. The author makes an able plea 
for the application of the christological principle, not only in a 
system as a whole, but in each individual doctrine. “To see in 
Christ the key to all truth, present as well as past, to grasp him in his 
relation, not to the historic creed alone, but to the great ideas of our 
time ; to use these ideas, not as masters, but as servants, not conforming 
Christ to them, but transforming them by Christ ; and so to make con- 
fession of him in words which all men can understand—this is surely 
to realize the ideal of Christian theology, to render highest service 
both to the church and to the world.” The author’s ability and schol- 
arship, together with his spirit and point of view, promise much for the 
advancement of theology in our time. — Christian Rationalism. Essays 
on Matters in Debate between Faith and Unbelief. By J. H. Rylance, 
D.D. (Published at the Bible House, New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1898; pp. 220.) This book is written in an untechnical and homi- 
letical style. There are six of these essays, treating of free thought, 
reason and faith, inspiration and infallibility, the racking doubt, 
existing dissensions between science and religion, and a historic foot- 
hold for faith. The author is “liberal,” without any marked departure 
from orthodoxy. Indeed, the traditional and the independent are sug- 
gestively combined in his thought. The point of view of the book 
may be inferred from his quotation from Bishop Butler: ‘ Reason is 
the only faculty we have wherewith to judge of anything, even revela- 
tion itself.” The book may be profitably read by anyone who seeks 
a popular presentation of the old, yet ever new, problem of the relation 
between knowledge and faith, science and religion, philosophy and 
theology.— GeorGE B. Foster. 
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The Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial. By Henry John 
Feasey. (London: Thomas Baker, 1897; pp. 247.) In the Eng- 
lish church prior to the Reformation, Palm Sunday was celebrated 
with processions, in which palm branches, or substitutes for them, were 
carried about in memory of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. Other 
ceremonies accompanied this. The stories of the Passion were sung 
on four of the days of Holy Week, probably a remnant of the mystery 
play. The Zenebre was sung Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday even- 
ings, originally at midnight. Certain psalms were sung, while the 
lights were gradually put out except one, which was hid away and then 
restored amid noisy demonstrations. 

On Thursday penitents under Lenten discipline were restored, the 
chrism was consecrated, the altars were stripped and washed, and the 
feet of the poor were ceremonially washed. 

On Good Friday, after none, came the Creeping to the Cross, in 
which the cross was reverenced with genuflections and kissings. This 
was followed by a Burial of the Cross (the consecrated host being also 
buried from the thirteenth century) in what was called the Easter 
sepulcher, whence it was joyfully taken on Easter morning. 

On Easter eve the great paschal candle was blessed, the new fire 
with which it was lighted having been previously blessed. This paschal 
candle was often of vast size, and so elevated as to tower toward the 
roof. It was kept burning at all services in Easter week, and on 
Sundays and great days until Ascension Day. After the blessing of 
the candle, the baptismal font was blessed in anticipation of the Easter 
Baptisms. 

These ceremonies and related matters are described in this work, 
with many interesting details. Abundant evidence is given for each 
assertion, and the writer has produced a most scholarly work, one 
which will delight all ecclesiologists and antiquarians. It is free from 
polemical matter.— Francis J. HALL. 


La religion et la culture moderne. Conférence faite au Congrés 
des sciences religieuses de Stockholm le 2 Septembre 1897. Par 
Auguste Sabatier, professeur de l’université de Paris, doyen de la 
faculté de théologie protestante. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1897 ; 
pp. 43; fr. 1.) The address considers the problem under these main 
heads: (1) The central principle of modern culture, which is autonomy 
or self-government. (2) The relation of modern culture to Catholi- 
cism, whose central principle is heteronomy, or dependence upon an 
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external authority. Between this principle and that of modern culture 
the conflict seems irreconcilable. (3) The relation of modern culture 
to Protestantism. The evolution of Protestant religious thought 
having been toward the authority of the individual conscience, its 
relation to culture is that of infiltration, of possible complete inter- 
penetration. (4) The problem now lies, not in the outer world of 
institutions and formal dogma, but in each man’s consciousness. Its 
solution consists in adjusting the diverse claims of our interests, in 
satisfying equally our mystical faculties, which call for belief, and our 
theoretical or rational faculties, which eall for knowledge. 

The address is a satisfying and solving statement of the present 
state of the problem, and of the appropriate attitude toward it of religious 
and philosophical thought. It is enriched by reflections of recent 
thinking in many directions, and made practical by a many-sided 
and enthusiastic application of the results to science, life, and art.— 
W. D. MacC.intock. 


Thomas von Aquino’s Stellung zum Wirtschaftsleben seiner Zeit. 
Untersucht von Max Maurenbrecher, Dr. phil. I. Heft. (Leipzig : Ver- 
lag von J. J. Weber, 1898; pp. 112; M. 3.) The social writings of 
Aquinas are invested with great interest because they are so strongly 
recommended to the Roman Catholic priests of our day by papal 
authority. The present pamphlet is part of a doctor’s dissertation. 
The sources are critically examined, and a sketch of the political and 
economic doctrines of Thomas Aquinas relating to cities, labor, and 
property is presented.— Zhe Twentieth Century City. By Josiah Strong. 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1898; pp. 181; $0.50.) The 
author of Our Country and The New Era here discusses problems of 
urban life as they affect the church. He draws a rather dark picture of 
“materialism” as indicated by progress in the use of machinery. The 
familiar tendency to congestion of population is illustrated. The menace 
of materialism in urban and national life is discussed. This statement 
of the moral and religious peril is followed by a suggestion of remedies : 
the cultivation of a social spirit in and by means of the church; the 
circulation of ethical and social tracts by young people’s societies ; 
censorship of councils and legislatures by Christian men of special 
training ; and concentration of enlightened public sentiment on evils. 
While an adequate and comprehensive treatment is impossible in so 
small a treatise, the suggestions made deserve the attention of all 
Christian leaders of thought and conduct.— Socialism and the Social 
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Movement in the Nineteenth Century. By Werner Sombart, Professor 
in the University of Breslau. Translated by Anson P. Alterburg. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898; pp. xvii + 199; $1.25.) 
This book contains a series of popular lectures which set free the 
essential and real factors of the social movement from entangled and 
confused details of theories. Socialism is regarded as the movement 
of the “possessionless class” in all modern countries. The class 
itself is a necessary product of the capitalistic system of production. 
Lassalle and Marx have helped to clarify conceptions and unify the 
class for action, but the distinct interests of the proletariat are essen- 
tially marked out by historic causes independent of agitators. Social- 
ism has been identified with rebellion against authority, because 
hitherto the ruling class has prevented the wage-workers from securing 
proper representation in the councils of state. Socialism has opposed 
itself to religion, because the church has used its machinery to uphold 
the political power which oppressed the ambitious workingmen. When 
the wage-earning classes come to have a share in government and 
church, they will be free from the temptation to hate both. The 
synchronistic table of the social movement from 1750 to 1896 is very 
instructive and convenient.— Zhe Mew Citizenship. By Samuel Zane 


Batten. (Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School Union, 1898 ; pp. 
vi, 306; $1.) This book is typical of the kind of sermons which seem 
to respond to a contemporary need. Not all sermons should be like 
these. We do not go to any volume of pulpit discourses for systematic 
treatment of social science. But in this book we are shown how one 


may, in most impassioned and evangelical utterance, kindle humane 
sentiment, awaken thought upon social relations and duties, and send 
men to the best sources of scientific discussion. The ideal presented 
is at once social and Christian. The Bible, evangelical doctrine, 
prayer, habit, amusements, industrial conduct, political duty, the 
church, are all treated in the light of their relations to the growing 
kingdom of God on earth.— C. R. HENDERSON. 





